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Boys of England 


BOW many times 
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* @ in Englandhave 
| @ my plans for 
fa holiday been 

b altered by my 
Jy hearing the 
fees strains of music 
fom within when | 
have been passing a 
church or a cathedral. 
How many and how 
happy have been the 
hours I have spent in 
the dim light of those 
ancient temples, sur- 
rounded by exquisite 
carving, confronted by 
gorgeous pictures in 
stained glass, listening 
tothe melody and feel- 
ing the thrill of the 
organ, and, above all, 
lifted in heart and soul 
by the marvelously im- 
essive music of the 
y voices in the choir. 
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T MR. GLADSTONE’S 
' funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, the 
organist, arranged a 
ogram which called 
or the singing of 
several hymns by the 
great congregation of 
mourners in that Wal- 
halla of the English 
race. He is reported 
to have said that the 
vocal outbursts of so 
large a multitude would 
prove sufficiently 
strong to drown the 
organ’s tones, the 
clearer notes of the 
bugles, and the sono- 
rous roll of the drums, 
$ which on that occasion 
had all been massed 
mM one magnificent 
orchestra. He hoped 
that the wave of melody 
would reach beyond the 
to the streets, 
and would there be re- 
enforced by the voices 
of the thousands who 
stood outside. 
not know in 
what degree his ambi- 
tious plan was realized 
beyond the Abbey, as 
| was within its walls, 
Mt great and impres- 
Sive as was the volume 
sound, I nevertheless 
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could frequently hear 
Voices of the boys, 
ted from the best 
m London to 
= rily augment the regular Abbey choir. And 
the choir sang by itself in other parts of the cere- 
song how exquisite, how all but angelic was the 
of the boys’ voices ! 
experience at the burial of the ashes of humanity’s 
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melody 

That 

champion illustrated opr ad at least one simple 
glis 


s*tfet of how so many English churches obtain fine boy 
choirs and keep them recruited with the best voices in their 
tee borhoods. 

Offices are filled separately—has but to attend the 
bab ne service of any school, and if through all the hub- 
ee Shouting by hundreds of unmusical lads there is one 

Mthroated, flute-voiced singer the trained ear of the 
Musician instantly detects his notes above and through the 


The organist—or the choirmaster, if the 
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magazine article—in 
fact, in at least some 
details, I suspect that 
no two churches follow 
the same custom. 

In the first place, 
there is no classification 
of the voices of the boys 
except as to the quality 
of the treble sank 
possesses. The ‘‘ first 
trebles’’ are the rare 
ones, and, when ob- 
tained, rank as solo 
singers, the rest of the 
boys in the choir bein 
classed as secon 
trebles. In numbers, 
the boys are employed 
rather to meet the seat- 
ing capacity of the choir 
space—or, rather, first 
of all, to meet the 
church purse—than 
with regard to the size 
of the church edifice. 
The training the boys 
receive varies with the 
enthusiasm and profes- 
sional pride of the 
organist and with the 
nature of the contract 
with the boys. If they 
remain at home and 
go to school, or work 
or their living, they 
may only attend church 
or the organist’s house 
on certain evenings 
for drill in the next 
Sunday’s service—a 
drill in which, with 
boys so young as these 

* must be, mastery of the 
words of the psalms, 
hymns and responses 
is just as important as 
is perfect familiarity 
with the music. 
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i THE choir boys 
are schooled and 
boarded by the church 
authorities they may be 
(and usually are in 
England) drilled twice 
a day in simple modes 
of voice culture and in 
reading music—and 
English. Here and 
there we hear of their 
being taught the theory 
of music and drilled in 
the most difficult pro- 
ductions until they be- 
come true musicians, 
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THE BOY CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


tumult made by the others. So keen is the interest. of 
most Englishmen in this institution of theirs that a lay mem- 
ber of a congregation, or even an occasional attendant 
at service, hearing such a voice in a school, or among the 


voices of boys that may be playing in the streets, will 


call the attention of the church officials to the fact that 
there is such a boy and such a voice at large. 

I know that this simple method of recruiting a boy 
choir obtains in the United States, and if this haphazard 
method produced all the hundreds upon hundreds of boy 
choirs in the United Kingdom the subject would not be 
worth an article. But in England the story of the manage- 
ment of boy choirs varies so greatly in the different 
churches that I doubt if all the facts could be told in a 


both vocal and instru- 
mental. As a matter 
of fact, however, this is 
rarely the case, because 
long enlistment by 
means of contracts with parents, and secured by for- 
feitures, could alone insure success for such a system. 

The discipline of a boy choir as regards anything be- 
yond good behavior in church is very slight. In some 
churches the little fellows hold up their books when they 
sing, but as such young boys soil and tear their books very 
guickly this is a costly practice, and therefore in other 
churches we find them keeping their books on a rest or 
board arranged in front of their bench, like a prie-dieu in 
form. Well-drilled choristers come to know so perfectly 
the words and music which they are to sing that they seldom 
need to look at their books. It is different-with special 
carols. The music for these they hold in the right hand or 
in both hands. I have nowhere heard of any rule in this 
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regard. Asa general thing the boys are seated to meet 
the requirements of the processionals and recessionals, in 
which it is the usual habit to put the smallest (shortest) 
boys in front, the next larger ones behind them, and so on, 
the adult singers following the largest boys, and the 
clergyman aa assistant, and perhaps the verger, ending 
the » ng But here, again, customs differ. There is no 
fixed order except this : that the boys are always seated on 
the front bench or benches, with the men behind them. 
Beyond this no rule is established. In one place the one 
or two solo boys lead the processional, and therefore sit 
first on the bench. In another church we find that height 
alone regulates the order of seating, and of entering and 
retiring, and perhaps in still another church we discover 
that the clergy insist upon leading the processional and 
recessional—as many bishops are now making it a rule to 
do—with the adult choir following directly after the clergy, 
and the boys bringing up the rear. 
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Choosing Choristers for Famous Cathedrals 


A‘ ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL the boys of all Britain offer 

themselves in numbers tenfold greater than are 
needed. In Lincoln Cathedral likewise the entire kingdom 
is searched for choristers, but in the case of this cathedral 
all have to be advertised for. At Peterborough all are the 
sons of people living in the town which hedges the cathe- 
dral about. In one place all were sons of men of gentle 
birth; in the next all were the children of railway 
employees. Here the boys were paid salaries, somewhere 
else they were merely kept amused, and the next boys I 
heard of were rewarded with a slight musical education. 
In many well-endowed church establishments | found that 
they received a thorough schooling in return for their serv- 
ices in the choirs. But there is no rule; from village to 
village and from town to town the methods may be said 
to vary more or less. 

In those quaint and picturesque little farming villages 
and hamlets which dot this land, each with its gray church 
tower or steeple rising above a soft cloud of tree foliage, the 
boys are almost certain to be of the neighborhood—farm- 
ers’ sons, or the lads of the village. They are from seven 
to ten years of age, and are usually pupils at the village 
school, from which they are released + see a church 
service happens during school hours. Their choirmaster 
teaches them to read the often unusual and difficult words 
in the hymns and psalms, and they may or may not be 
schooled in the saeding of music. They are sure, however, 
to receive more or less vocal training to an extent that 
must be measured by the zeal of the organist. Each 
boy is supplied with a cassock and surplice by the 
church officials, and these vestments remain the property 
of the church. I may say here that in all the cathedrals 
and churches throu bem. England it appears to be a fixed 
rule that the church provides the cassocks and surplices, 
and that these are donned and removed in the church edi- 
fices and are never the property of the choristers. 

In the villages it is not often the case that any pay is 
given to the pa ae Very often—in fact, almost as a rule— 
they receive what the English call a ‘‘ Christmas box ’’—a 
Christmas present, as we Americans say—and a day at the 
seaside in midsummer in addition to this. 
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Churches with Their Own Choir Schools 


When we come to somewhat larger places, good-sized 

country towns, we hear of the principal boys receiv- 
ing small sums of money as salaries, though another custom 
is to pay them at the rate of sixpence or a shilling for each 
service they attend. In these larger towns the choir boys 
are usually drawn from the public or private schools. 
These boys attend many more services she village boys 
have to, and may be required to do some of their constant 
and arduous practicing before or after the services, but so 
general is the custom and so highly are their services 
valued that the choristers or the organists do not find the 
slightest difficulty in arranging with the schools for the 
little fellows to take from their studies whatever hours are 
to be devoted to the choir. 

And now I come to the really notable boy choirs—those 
in the cathedrals. In these the services of the singers are 
oftenest repaid with a sterling common-school education, 
either at a church school or their own choir school, or at 
some private establishment with which terms have been 
made by the Dean and Chapter. This is not alone the 
case in cathedrals, but with many wealthy churches as well. 
St. Paul’s, in London, has its own choir school, so has 
Westminster Abbey, and so also have some of the parish 
and even the subordinate houses of worship. At Lincoln 
the boys are sent to a private school on the cathedral 
grounds ; at Peterborough the Dean and Chapter pay for 
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the tuition of their little singers at a grammar school 
which is located near by. 

At other places—Wells, if I remember right, is 
one, and I believe the case is not very different at 
Cambridge, though of this | have only hearsay evidence 
—there are theological schools which feed or are fed 
by the choirs. It is, as the reader sees, in these minor 
details that the cases differ everywhere, while the 
broad fact is that, as a rule, the cathedrals and the 
churches that make the most of their choral service give 
the choir boys a secular and a musical education in return 
for their singing, and keep the boys as much as possible 
under their control wherever it is possible, because this is 
a most important feature of choir management and a great 
factor in protracting the term of service of a good singer. 
At the cathedrals the organist (or the choirmaster, if such 
a functionary exist) is sure to be a musician of high stand- 
ing and attainments, and the boys receive such a training 
and education in music as fits them to be professionals, leads 
them to become composers or instrumentalists or choir- 
leaders, or at the least tinges their lives with music. 

I was astonished when I learned how much of an English 
choir boy’s life is given up to practice and to singing in 
church, how exacting are the requirements that result in 
fitting him to produce the exquisite melody to which we 
listen in the cathedrals. At Lincoln Cathedral the little 
chaps must go at a quarter of nine o’clock to practice until 
ten o’clock, and then follows an hour of duty at the matins, 
or morning service. In the afternoon they assemble in the 
choir again at four o’clock for evensong, which lasts an 
hour, and then they must remain a half to three-quarters of 
an hour afterward for further practice. This is the daily 
routine, varied only by relief from training on Sundays, 
when, however, two services occur as on other days. And 
then there are special exercises and lessons for solo singers, 
and for the beginners as well. If the boys“@re musical, 
and I suppose they nearly all are, we may be certain that 
enjoyment walks hand-in-hand with labor in their lives. 
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Small Boys Preferred to the Larger Ones 


THESE choirs are by no means merely church append- 

ages. They are indeed the vocal conservatories of a 
nation of singers—the forcing-beds of England’s musicians 
of every sort. From them go forth her vocalists, organists, 
leaders, and many of her instrumentalists other than 
organists. From them, indeed, have sprung practically 
all the English composers. Sir Arthur Sullivan was a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal; Sir Frederick Bridge, of 
Westminster Abbey, used to sing in Rochester Cathedral ; 
Sir Joseph Barnby was in the choir at York, and so one can 
go on—Goss, Turle, Bennett, Sir John Stainer, all began 
as choir boys. They must have loved their cassocked and 
surpliced days, else they would have turned from music 
when their boyish voices changed and gone into the marts 
of men or into the other professions. 

Everywhere I was told that small boys are much pre- 
ferred for the reason that they develop into manhood 
later than big, stalwart children, for it is at the coming of 
manhood that their voices break and they are obliged to 
stop singing until their adult tones are reached—a matter 
of years. boyish treble is as delicate as the bloom on 
a peach, and its possessor must lead an orderly and inno- 
cent life, which is why so many choirs are made up of 
boys taken from their homes and boarded and taught in 
church institutions. These, sometimes, are able to sing 
until they are seventeen or even eighteen years of age, 
though between fourteen and fifteen is the usual period 
when their voices break. The boys are not expected to 
read music ; indeed, they require a deal of constant train- 
ing to read the hymns and psalms and responses that they 
must sing. They are drilled in vocal exercises and taught 
the theory of music. Some learn the organ and other 
instruments, but for that their parents pay. 

But now let me particularize about these choristers as 
I gleaned news of them in various places. At Lincoln 
Cathedral, which crowns a hill above a quaint old town in 
Lincolnshire, the boys are advertised for in the religious 
papers, and clergymen’s sons are preferred, though the 
sons of choristers and of organists and of some trades- 
men are in the corps. Above everything else, in choosin 
them the merits of their voices are considered. There will 
often be as many as sixty or eighty replies to an advertise- 
ment for a chorister at this minster. Each reply must 
embrace a certificate of the applicant’s character and a 
record of his experience as a singer if he has had any. 
Eight or ten boys are chosen and sent for, and these come 
to the Chapter House, where a piano has been set up. 
They are asked to sing many songs and hymns, each boy 
singing by himself in turn. Four or five are rejected, and 
the others are ordered to sing before the Dean and 
Chapter in the choir of the cathedral for further decision. 
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Varying Remuneration of Boy Choristers 


HERE are sixteen boys in the Lincoln Cathedral choir, and 
they get no pay, but they do receive an educ ation a 
the cost of the cathedral authorities. The only EXPENSE ty 
which they are put is for an Eton suit, with a_mortar- 
hat instead of the high silk hat of the true Eton costum, 
The organist is the choirmaster and gives them an exeg, 
lent training in reading music and the development apy 
training of their voices. They practice nearly two hous, 
day and sing at two daily services as well. They begin at 
nine years of age, and it is observed that they remain jy 
os . Saad an average term of five years before their yojgg 
reak. 

The Lincoln choir is headed by four soloists, and eo». 
tains a number of ordinary singers (here called Burghery 
chanters because of an endowment by which they ap 
maintained) and a few supernumeraries or beginner 
Instead of a surplice, the soloist at this cathedral w 
over his cassock another black coat fashioned so that two 
wide lapels of white cloth are turned back in front from 
the collar to the bottom. The supernumeraries at Lineolp 
wear no surplices and do not march in or out with the reg 
of the choir in procession. 

At Peterborough, where pay is given to the others, the 
supernumeraries are not paid. Here the boys are takep 
from the neighborhood, and, as it happens, are often the 
sons of locomotive engineers and railway guards. T 
are sent to an excellent school in the city, but as it is not, 
boarding-school and they must live at home they are paid 
as well. The solo boy receives fifty dollars a year, and 
nine others receive from twenty dollars to forty dol 
the six supernumeraries receiving nothing but their school. 
ing and musical training. The choir here is dressed jp 
scarlet cassocks under the ordinary white surplices—a very 
striking and showy dress. The organist saw these scarlet 
cassocks in the choir at Worcester Cathedral and caused 
them to be adopted at Peterborough. They are peculiar 
to what are called ‘‘ High’’ churches, and are growing ip 
popularity wherever the ritualistic tendency is most marked, 
There are sixteen boys in the Peterborough choir. 

At Newark, which is not:a cathedral town but has, 
noble church, there are twenty-four voices in the boy 
choir. The members are schoolboys, and mainly the sons 
of tradesmen. They get from twenty-five to fifty dollarsa 
year and a vocal training. They practice on two or three 
evenings of each week ; and every Friday, with the meng 
the choir, they rehearse the next Sunday’s service. The 
best solo boy, whose voice is flutelike, is twelve years old, 
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Choir Boys of St. Paul’s and Westminster 


"THERE are forty of these singing boys at St. Paul's 

Cathedral, and they are chosen from among the hu- 
dreds of applicants who forever offer themselves from every 
corner of the kingdom. ‘They must be between eight and 
ten years of age, must possess a correct ear, as well a 
good voices and a talent for music, and must make a 
deposit of one hundred dollars as an earnest that they will 
not be taken away before they have served their full term. 
They are examined in the three R’s, in the catechism, 
religious history and Latin, as well as in music, and areat 
first admitted as probationers. They get an excellent high- 
school education and their board at a cost to the Dean and 
Chapter of three hundred and fifty dollars per capita 
They are taught the theory of music, their voices ate 
trained, and for a small fee they may learn to master the 
piano or violin. On Thursday of each week they ate 
allowed to go to their own playground in the country, and 
they have holidays at Christmas, Easter and midsummer, 
when they are relieved of all work. 

Westminster Abbey also maintains a choir school for 
twenty boys. This is the routine of the daily life of the 
pupils: 7 A. M., awakened; 7:45, inspection downstails; 
8:15 to 8:45, breakfast; an hour of practice in the 
cloisters ; 10, service in the Abbey; 11 A. M. to 1 P.M, 
school; 1 to 2, dinner; 2 to 2:45, school; 3, service m 
the Abbey ; 4, recreation ; 5:30, tea; 6 to 7:30, school; am 
hour and a quarter at play; 8:45 to 9, supper; 9, junio 
to bed ; 9: 30, seniors to bed. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, in the West End of London, 
there is a celebrated choir. Edward Lloyd was a chorister 
there, and Sir Joseph Barnby was once organist of the 
church. This church also maintains a choir school wher 
the boys receive the basis of a classical education, but 
this is not a boarding-school they are salaried as well 
The head boys are paid one hundred and sixty dollarsa 
year, those a the next lower grade are paid one hu 
and fifty dollars, and in this way the pay is graded dow 
ward. In addition to the money paid them the boys 
receive a splendid grounding in music, and sing twice4 
day on weekdays and three times every Sunday. 
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nota THE High and Far Off 
Paid Times the Elephant, oh, 
lane Best Beloved, had no 
hool- trunk. He had only a 
d in blackish, bulgy nose, as 
ae big as a boot, that he 
used | could wriggle about from side to side ; 
‘uliat hut he could not pick up things with 
ng in ; 

rked | it, But there was one Elephant—a 
al new Elephant— an Elephant’s Child 
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bey —who was full of ’satiable curtiosity, 


-sons @ and that means he asked ever so many 
Bee questions. And he lived in Africa, 
tna ff and he filled all Africa with his ’sati- 
| able curtiosities. He asked his aunt, 


the Ostrich, why her tail-feathers 
grew just so, and she spanked him 
er with her hard, hard claw. He asked 
. his uncle, the Giraffe, what made his 


fo skin spotty, and his uncle, the Giraffe, 

ry spanked him with his hard, hard hoof. And still 
ell as @ he was full of ’satiable curtiosity. He asked his 
ake a @ other aunt, the Hippopotamus, why her eyes were 
= red, and she spanked him with her hard, hard hoof ; 
hism, § and he asked his other uncle, the Baboon, why 
afeat @ melons tasted just so, and his other uncle, the 
‘high: Baboon, spanked him with his hard, hard paw. 
pita. @ And still he was full of ’satiable curtiosity. He 
mt asked questions about everything that he saw, or 
y are heard, or felt, or smelt, or touched, and all his 
y,and @ uncles and his aunts spanked him; and still he was 
nme, @ full of ’satiable curtiosity. 

yol for One fine morning in the middle of the Precession 
of the of the Equinoxes this ’satiable Elephant’s Child 
ay asked a new fine question that he had never asked 
p.m, Deore. He asked: ‘‘ What does the Crocodile 
bey have for dinner?’’ Then everybody said 
unios @ ° Hush!’’ in a loud and dretful tone, and they 

spanked him immediately and directly. 

— By and by when that was finished, he came upon 
of the @ Kolokolo Bird sitting in the middle of a wait-a-bit 
her thorn and he said: ‘‘ My father has spanked me 
; wel. @ 4 my mother has spanked me; all my aunts and 
illarsa “cles have spanked me for my ’ satiable curtiosity ; 


and still I want to know what the Crocodile has 
for dinner !”’ 


Then Kolokolo Bird said, with a mournful cry : 
“Go to the banks of the great, gray-green, greasy 





Limpopo River all set about with fever-trees and 
find out.’ 

very next morning when there was nothing 

Of the Equinoxes, because the Precession had 

sme by, this ’satiable Elephant’s Child took a 

hundred pounds of bananas, and a hundred pounds 








of sugar-cane, and seventeen melons, and said to 


all his families: ‘‘Good-by. I am going to the 
great, gray-green, greasy Limpopo River all set 
about with fever-trees to find out what the Crocodile 
has for dinner.’’ And they all spanked him once 
more for luck, though he requested them most 
politely to abstain. 

Then he went away, a little warm but not at all as- 
tonished, eating melons and throwing the rind about. 

He went from Graham’s Town to Kimberley, and 








‘from Kimberley to Khama’s Country, and from 


Khama’s Country he went east by north, eating 
melons all the time, till at last he came to the banks 
of the great, gray-green, greasy Limpopo River 
all set about with fever-trees precisely as Kolokolo 
Bird had said. 


Now you must know and under- 
stand, oh, Best Beloved, that till that 
very week, and day, and hour, and 
minute, this ‘satiable Elephant’s 
Child had never seen a Crocodile and 
did not know what one was like. It 
was all his ’satiable curtiosity. 

The first thing he found was a 
Bi-Colored-Python-Rock- Snake 
curled round a,rock. 

‘*’Scuse me,’” said the Elephant’s 
Child most politely, ‘‘ but have you 
seen such a thing as a Crocodile in 
these promiscuous parts ?’’ 

‘* Have I seen a Crocodile?’’ said 
the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake, 
in a voice of dretful scorn. ‘‘ What 
will you ask me next ?’’ 

‘*’?Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s 
Child, ‘‘ but could you kindly tell me 
what he has for dinner ?’’ 

Then the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock- 
Snake uncoiled_ himself very quickly from the rock 
and spanked the Elephant’s Child with his hard, 
hard tail. 

‘*That is odd,’’ said the Elephant’s Child, 
‘* because my father and my mother, and my uncle 
and my aunt, not to mention my other aunt, the 
Hippopotamus, and my other uncle, the Baboon, 
have all spanked me for my ’satiable curtiosity— 
and I suppose this is the same thing.’’ 

So he said good-by very politely to the Bi- 
Colored-Python-Rock-Snake, and helped to coil 
him up on the rock again, and went on, a little 
warm but not at all astonished, eating melons and 
throwing the rind about till he trod on what he 
thought was a log at the very edge of the great, 
gray-green, greasy Limpopo River all set about 
with fever-trees. 

But it was really the Crocodile, oh, Best Beloved 
and the Crocodile winked one Vye. 

‘*’Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s Child most 
politely, ‘‘but do you happen to have seen a 
Crocodile in these promiscuous parts ?’’ 

Then the Crocodile winked the other eye and 
lifted half his tail out of the mud; and the 
Elephant’s Child stepped back most politely, 
because he did not wish to be spanked again. 

‘* Come hither, Little One,’’ said the Crocodile. 
‘‘ Why do you ask such things ?’’ 





‘*’Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s Child most 
politely, ‘‘but my father has spanked me, my 
mother has spanked me; not to mention my aunt, 
the Ostrich, and my uncle, the Giraffe, who can 
kick ever so hard, as well as my other aunt, the 
Hippopotamus, and my other uncle, the Baboon, 


This story is copyrighted in the United States and Great Britain, by Rudyard Kipling, and must not be reprinted. 
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and including the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake 
just up the bank who spanks harder than any of 
them; and so, if it’s quite all the same to you, I 
don't want to be spanked any more.”’ 

‘*‘ Come hither, Little One,’’ said the Crocodile, 
‘*for I am the Crocodile,’’ and he wept Crocodile 
tears to show it was quite true. 

Then the Elephant’s Child grew all breathless, 
and panted and kneeled down on the bank and said : 
‘‘You are the very person I have been looking for 
all these long days. Will you please tell me what 
you have for dinner?’’ 

‘‘Come hither, Little One,’’ said the Crocodile, 
‘*and I'll whisper.’’ 

Then the Elephant’s Child, very excited and 
breathing hard, put his head down close to the 
Crocodile’s musky, tusky mouth, and the Crocodile 
caught him by his little nose, which up to that very 
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and the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake pulled 
hardest; and at last the Crocodile let go of the 
Elephant’s Child’s nose with a plop that you could 
hear all up and down the Limpopo. 

Then the Elephant’s Child sat down most hard 
and sudden, but first he was careful to say ‘‘ Thank 
you’’ to the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake, and 
next he was kind to his nose and wrapped it all up 
in cool banana leaves and hung it in the great, 
gray-green, greasy Limpopo to cool. 

‘‘ What are you doing that for?’’ said the Bi- 
Colored-Python-Rock-Snake. 

‘*’Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘‘ but 
my nose is out of shape and I am waiting for the 
swelling to go down,’’ 

‘*Then you will have to wait a long time,’’ said 
the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake. ‘‘ Some peo- 
ple do not know what is good for them.”’ 
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‘‘How would you like to spank somebody?» 
said the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake. 

‘*I should like it very much indeed,’’ said the 
Elephant’s Child. 

‘*Well,’’ said the Bi-Colored-Python-Rog 
Snake, ‘‘ you will find that new nose of yours very 
useful to spank people with.’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said the paises Child, “py 
remember that; and now I think I'll go home to my 
families, and try it.’ 

So the Elephant’s Child went home across Afric, 
frisking and whisking his trunk. When he wantg 
fruit to eat he pulled it down from a tree, instegg 
of waiting for it to fall as he used to do. When, 


wanted grass he plucked it up from the ground 
instead of going on his knees as he used to dp 
When the flies bit him he broke off the brang 
of a tree and used it as a fly-whisk ; and he mag 

















week, day, hour and minute, was no bigger than a 
boot, though much more useful. 

‘*T think,’’ said the Crocodile, and he said it 
between his teeth like this, ‘‘ 1 think to-day we will 
begin with Elephant’s Child !’’ 

At this, oh, Best Beloved, the Elephant’s Child 
was much annoyed, and he said, speaking through 
his nose like this: ‘‘Led go! You are hurtig 
be !”’ 

Then the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake scuffled 
down from the bank and said : ‘‘ My young friend, 
if you do not now, immediately and instantly, pull 
as hard as ever you can, it is my opinion that your 
acquaintance in the large-pattern leather ulster (and 
by this he meant the Crocodile) will jerk you into 
yonder limpid stream before you can say Jack 
Robinson.”’ 

This is the way Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snakes 
always talk. 

Then the Elephant’s Child sat back on his 
little haunches, and pulled, and pulled, and 
pulled, and his nose began to stretch. And 
the Crocodile floundered into the water, mak- 
ing it all creamy with great sweeps of his tail, 
and fe pulled, and pulled, and pulled. And 
the Elephant’s Child’s nose kept on stretch- 
ing, and the Elephant’s Child spread all his 
little four legs and pulled, and pulled, and 
pulled ; and his nose kept on stretching, and 
the Crocodile threshed his tail like an oar, 
and he pulled, and pulled, and pulled, and at 
each pull the Elephant’s Child’s nose grew 
longer and longer—and it hurt him hijjus! 

Then the Elephant’s Child felt his legs 
slipping, and he said through his nose, which 
was now nearly five feet long : ‘‘ This is too 
buch for be !”’ 

Then the Bi-Colored-Python-Rock-Snake came 
down from the bank and knotted himself in a 
double clove-hitch round the Elephant’s Child’s 
hind legs and said: ‘‘ Rash and inexperienced 
traveler, we will now seriously devote ourselves to a 
little hard pulling, because if we do not it is my 
impression that yonder self-propelling man-of-war 
with the armor-plated upper deck (and by this, oh, 
Best Beloved, he meant the Crocodile) will perma- 
nently vitiate your future career.’ 

That is the way all Bi-Colored-Python-Rock- 
Snakes talk. 

So he pulled, and the Elephant’s. Child pulled, 
aud the Crocodile pulled, but the Elephant’s Child 


The Elephant’s Child sat there three days, wait- 
ing for his nose to get well. But it never grew any 
shorter, and besides it made him squint. For, oh, 
Best Beloved, you will see and understand that the 
Crocodile had pulled it out into a really truly trunk 
same as all Elephants have to-day. 

At the end of the third day a fly came and stung 
him on the shoulder, and instantly he lifted up his 
trunk and hit that fly dead with the end of it. 

‘*? Vantage number one !’’ said the Bi-Colored- 
Python-Rock-Snake. ‘‘ You couldn’t have done 
that with a mere-smear nose. Try and eat a little 
now.”’ 

Before he thought what he was doing the 
Elephant’s Child put out his trunk and plucked a 
large bundle of grass, dusted it clean against his 
fore legs and stuffed it into his own mouth. 

‘*’Vantage number two !’’ said the Bi-Colored- 











Python-Rock-Snake. ‘‘ You couldn’t have done 
that with a mere-smear nose. Don’t you think the 
sun is hot here ?’’ 

‘* Tt is,’’ said the Elephant’s Child, and, before he 
thought what he was doing, he scooped up a lump 
of mud from the banks of the great, gray-green, 
greasy Limpopo and slapped it on his head where 
it made a cool mud-cap all trickly behind his ears. 

‘*? Vantage number three !’’ said the Bi-Colored- 
Python-Rock-Snake. ‘‘ You couldn’t have done 
that with a mere-smear nose. Now how do you 
feel about being spanked again ?”’ 

‘**’Scuse me,’’ said the Elephant’s Child, ‘ but I 
should not like it at all.’’ 








himself a new, cool, slushy mud-cap whenever fhe 
sun was hot. When he felt lonely walking through 
Africa he sang to himself down his trunk, and 
noise was louder than several brass bands, He 
went especially out of his way to fi 
Hippopotamus (she was no relation of his), 
spanked her very hard to make sure that the 
Colored-Python-Rock-Snake had spoken the fil 
about his newtrunk. The rest of the time he pike 
up the melon rinds that he had dropped on his 
to the Limpopo—for he was a Tidy Pachyd 
One dark evening he came back to all his f 
and he coiled up his trunk and said, ‘‘ How i? 














do?’’ They were very glad to see him and i 


diately said: ‘* Come here and be spanked for 





’ satiable curtiosity. x 
‘* Pooh,’’ said the Elephant’s Child. it 
think you peoples know anything about spa 
but / do and I'll show you. 
Then he uncurled his trunk and wl 


two of his brothers head over heels. 

‘Oh, Bananas !’’ said they, ‘‘ where) 
you learn that trick and what have you @ 
to your nose ?”’ 

‘‘T got a new one from the Crocodilé 
the banks of the great, gray-green, gr 
Limpopo River,”’ said the Elephant’s Ch 
‘*T asked him what he had for dinner ¢ 
gave me this to keep.’’ a 

‘Tt looks very ugly,’’ said the Baboon 

‘It does,’’ said the Elephant’s Chl 
‘« But it’s very useful,’’ and he picked upml 
other uncle, the Baboon, by one leg and 
him into a bees’ nest. 

Then that bad Elephant’s Child spanket 
his families for a long time till they were) 
warm and greatly astonished. He pulled 

his Ostrich Aunt’s tail-feathers, and he caught 
uncle, the Giraffe, by the hind leg and dragge@ 
through a thorn bush ; and he shouted at his @ 
aunt, the Hippopotamus, and blew bubbles inté 
ear when she was sleeping in the water after m 
but he never let any one touch Kolokolo Birdy 
In the end things grew so bad that all his familie 
went off one by one to the banks of the great, gf 
green, greasy Limpopo River to borrow new nose 
from the Crocodile. When they c ame back every & 
thing started fair; and ever since that day, oh, 
Best Beloved, all the Elephants you will ever 5 
besides all those that you won't, havetrunks pr 
like the trunk of the ’satiable Elephant’s Child. 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF MR. KIPLING’S GREAT ANIMAL STORIES 


Which he calls the ‘‘ Just So Stories.”” They have been written especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal, and will not appear in any other periodical in the work. 


Next month Mr. Kipling will tell about 


* “THE BEGINNING OF THE ARMADILLOS’”’ 
The stories will continue for several months, each one being illustrated with numerous drawings inimitable in their conception of the author’s text. 
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ASuccessful Country House in New England 
Designed by Edgar A.P.Newcomb | 














This house, the summer home of W. A. Tucker, at Manchester, on the North Shore, Massachusetts, is an exampls 
of skillful remodeling to meet modern ideas. Originally the house was of modest proportions, but twice within its 
less than twenty years of life it has been enlarged, and changed in other respects, until to-day it stands as a good 
type of asummer home. The several vicws show the attractiveness of both the exterior and interior. 
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NCE upon a time the Dean of an Episcopal 
Cathedral in a far Western State asked a 
young man who had been a cadet midship- 
man in the United States Navy, and was 
then a railroad official, to join a confirma- 
tion class which he was organizing. As 
the young man, whose antecedents were all 
Presbyterian, did not wish to be confirmed, when the 
an pressed him he replied firmly in the negative, and 
when the Dean withdrew he dismissed the subject from 
his thoughts. The next day he walked into the Dean’s 
office and announced his intention of joining the class. 
He had given the matter no thought in the interim, and 
knew not until long after that the Dean, and some good 
friends who liked him, had made his confirmation the sub- 
j special prayer. This young man was myself. 
“— due time, cher my confirmation, I was moved to 
study for the ministry. I was busily engaged during the 
day in a railroad office, and the necessity of supportin 
my family constrained me to continue my work; but 
found time early in the morning, during the noon hours, 
going to and from work, and late at night, to prosecute 
my studies so successfully that by and by I was ordained 
deacon and appointed assistant minister to the overworked 
Dean of the Cathedral. The first and only duty that 
devolved u me for some time was the attending of 
funerals. 1 the unattached Episcopalians in the city who 
wanted to be married, or buried, or helped, naturally came 
to the Cathedral. The winter was very severe, and there 
were, I think, thirteen funerals in fifteen days, most of which 
I conducted. As I had known but little sorrow and grief at 
that time, I nearly broke down under the strain caused by 
the suffering I witnessed and shared, until the Dean came 
to my rescue and took charge of the funerals himself. 
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Bae Bishop, of course, like every other Western Bishop, 

was hard pressedfor men. Healways had half a dozen 
places clamoring for services, so he got into the habit, 
naturally, of asking the Dean to detail one of his staff—I 
was the whole stafi—to go out to various places on Sunday 
and conduct services. One of “| first details was fd a 
little, struggling church for colored people. I had written 
a few sermons for similar visitations, but due notice of this 
assignment having been given me | determined to extem- 
porize. I did not have = great confidence in my ability 
to do so, but the Dean, who was a most fluent and easy 





‘extemporaneous speaker, encouraged me to attempt it, 


and I resolved to try. The subject I selected was 
‘* Belshazzar.’’’ I prepared the sermon with the greatest 
care, shut myself up in my study for days beforehand, and 
preached it Over and over again to imaginary congrega- 
tions with great effect. 

At last the hour of service arrived. The little church, 
since grown into a strong, hard-working parish, was at 
that time in a very dilapidated condition. It had a boy 
choir vested mostly in blue cassocks, with two acolytes in 
red ones, and one lone colored brother and myself in black. 
The altar-cloths and other hangings belonged to different 
sets, and the color scheme was striking, not to say bizarre. 
It was a ritualistic church at that time, and they did a 
great many things to which I was not accustomed and 
which greatly disconcerted me. We managed to get 
through the service, however, in some fashion. 

As I stepped to the front of the chancel to address my 
little congregation, who should come into the chapel but the 
chief examiner of the diocese, a man whom personally we 
all loved, but whom officially we feared above all other 
men, for the severity with which he insisted upon a literal 
compliance with the rigid 8 28 ge before he passed a 
candidate whom he examined for the priesthood. He came 
solemnly into the church, sat down in a front pew, folded 
his arms, and fixed his g Sam me. I returned his stare 
with agonized interest. re was a long, dreadful pause. 
Finally | opened my mouth desperately—and swallowed a 

t! I moved to reconsider, but the motion was lost. 

ere was a violent coughing spell in which my carefully 
prepared sermon on ‘‘ Belshazzar’’ was shattered into frag- 
ments. When I recovered my composure—no, I never did 
recover my composure—but when I stopped coughing, 
abandoning the gnat to his fate, I had no sermon. | 
explained the fact to the congregation something in this 
fashion: ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren, I have forgotten the 
sermon which I prepared—I beg to assure you that I did 
prepare one—and instead of that sermon | will tell you my 
experiences in the Johnstown flood,” which I proceeded 
to do with —_ outward unction but inward misery. 

The ‘‘ Cathedral clergy’’ felt very small indeed that night. 
I never heard the last of that effort, and I am sometimes 
reminded by my brethren, especially by the chief examiner, 
of the famous sermon I preached on the ‘‘ Johnstown 
flood.’? When I saw him coming I would walk around 
the block to avoid him for a long time after that. 


xz 


“Teene was a little baby in my family at that time—in 
fact, there has almost always been a little baby in my 
family. I remember, to anticipate a little, that on one 
occasion a sagacious neighbor of mine and I were ex- 
changing felicitations over the recent arrival in each of 
our households of another baby—not the first in either 
case, by any means. ‘‘ I will tell you what it is, Mr. 
B——,,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ I love my children; I am proud of 
them; I wouldn’t take a million dollars for a single one of 
them; but I wouldn’t give fifteen cents for another !”’ 

To return to this particular baby. - One day when [ was 
writing a sermon he came tiptoeing into the room, remark- 
ing in his childish way, ‘‘ | won’t ’sturb you, papa,’”’ and 
proceeded to clasp his hands around my left hand lying 
on the desk, resting his little curly head upon my arm. 
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THE GREAT WEST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


(Author of “ For Love of Country,” “ For the Freedom of the Sea,”’ etc.) 


in Five Articles, of Which This is the First 


wrote on and on in silence; apie | the hold on my arm 
relaxed, the little body slipped gently down to the floor, 
the hands shifted themselves from my arm to my foot; he 
laid his head upon it and went fast asleep. There was a 
little clock on my desk at the time, the room was very 
still, and its ticking was distinctly audible in the perfect 
quiet. As I watched the little fellow the clock suddenly 
stopped. We, whose duty it is to wind them, know that 
clocks often stop, but I never remember to have heard 
one stop before or since. The busy ticking died away and 
left no sound to break the silence. I looked down at the 
frail life beginning at my feet, and thought of the thou- 
sands and thousands of Say young and old, ticked out 
with each recurring minute—of the stopped clocks a 
moment since euick with life. The boy lay very still; in 
panic terror I awakened him. The sermon I had been 
writing was on the Fifth Commandment—a lesson to 
children. I tore it up then and there in the sight of his 
innocence, and made it a lesson to fathers instead, that they 
might be worthy of the honor commanded from the chil- 
dren, and I call it the boy’s sermon to this day. 
& e. 

When this boy could barely walk I took him to the 
Cathedral one afternoon. I left him down ‘in the nave by 
the door while I walked up to the chancel. I was busied 
there for a few moments, and when I turned to go out he 
had advanced half way up the middle aisle. He was 
looking about him in every direction in the most curious 
and eager way. To my fond fancy he seemed a little 
angel as he said in his sweet, childish treble: ‘‘ Papa, 
where’s Jesus? Where’s Jesus?’’ He had been told that 
the church was the home of the Saviour, and in this, his 
first visit, he was looking for Him. 

In the summer of ’98, when I rode off to the war, that 
baby, quite grown up then, astonished me with this request 
—he was truculently patriotic during the exciting period : 
‘* Father, if you get wounded, don’t forget to bring me 
the bullet that knocks you out, as a souvenir for my collec- 
tion.’”’ I promised, but fortune was kinder to me than to 
him, and he still lacks that souvenir for his collection. 
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ALKING about children reminds me of a ‘‘ retort cour- 
teous,’’ and adequate as well, of a little girl whom I 
baptized once long afterward in a small town on the border 
of the Indian Territory. Her father was a cattleman, the 
owner of large herds. Each cattle owner in that countr 
has a different brand with which his cattle are marked, 
and by which he identifies them when the great ‘‘ round- 
ups”’ occur, The‘‘ mavericks’’ (young cattle born on the 
range which have not been marked) belong to the first man 
who can get his branding-iron on them. 

In our baptismal service we sign those who are baptized 
with the sign of the cross. When the little girl returned to 
school after the baptism the children pressed her with hard 
questions, desiring to know what that man with the 
** nightgown ”’ on had done, and if she were now any differ- 
ent from what she had been before. She tried to tell them 
that she had been made ‘‘ a member of Christ, the child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven,” but did 
not succeed in expressing the situation very well. Conse- 
quently they gathered about her with the unconscious 
cruelty of children, and pushed her over against the 
theological wall, so to speak. Finally, when she had 
exhausted every other effort, she turned on them, her eyes 
flashing through her tears. ‘* Well,’’ she said, lapsing into 
the vernacular, ‘‘ I will tell you. I was a little maverick 
before, and the man put Jesus’ brand on my forehead, and 
when He sees me running wild on the prairie He will 
know that I am His little girl.” The answer was 
eminently satisfactory to the small audience; they under- 
stood her perfectly, and the profoundest theologian could 
scarce have expressed it better. 
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AS I TOLD you about my first sermon I will tell you of my 
first 0 eng During theabsence of the Dean an under- 
taker asked me if I would go down to the ‘‘ Bottoms’’— 
low land on the banks of the river, occupied by a few 
squatter huts, and the resort, especially on Sunday, of men 
and women of the baser sort—to conduct a funeral for a dead 
gypsy baby. LIagreed to doso, of course, and when I drove 
up to the rude encampment I was astonished to find a 
gathering of perhaps five hundred people. It was a very 
ocular and lively crowd of men and women, the latter 
ing from the worst quarters of the city. There was 
talking, laughing and singing; some negroes were playing 
on banjos, and sey wsngod the assemblage was more like 
a low-class picnic than anything else. The gypsies were 
gathered in their wagons and tents, sullenly confronting 
the crowd. Under the trees, in front of one tent, in a little 
coffin, lay the dead baby. 

I stepped to the side of the coffin, faced the crowd nerv- 
ously, asked them to be silent and began the service. At 
the usual time I made the customary announcement that 
the remainder of the office would be said at the grave. 
As I turned one of the women stopped me with the state- 
ment that they had several babies to be baptized. I 
urged that they be brought to the church, but they refused. 
If | would baptize the babies then, all right; if not—they 
closed their sentences with characteristic shrugs of their 
snoulders. I had made no preparation for baptism, but I 
decided on my course at once. They brought me an old 
chair, and I placed a horse bucket, bottom upward, upon 
it and covered it with a newspaper. On the bucket was 
placed an old tin pan filled with water from the river. 

The parents were to be sponsors, but as none of them 
could read English I asked if some one would not read the 
responses for 
woman in the crowd volunteered. Fortunately I had an 
extra prayer-book in my pocket, so we ie service. 
The crowd, which had swelled to about a thousand people 
now, was quiet and interested. The first baby brought to 
me was a little black-eyed, swarthy infant about three 
weeks old. When. I asked. the name of this child the 


em, and finally one of the hackmen and a - 


father said, ‘* Major.”” ‘‘ Major what?’’ I asked. “ Jug 
Major!’’ he replied. So the baby was christened ‘‘ Major,” 
Four other baptisms followed in quick succession. 

When the ceremony was over I made the previog 
announcement again, and was astonished when the 
of ‘‘ Major’’ said she had not been ‘‘ churched,” ang 
would I mind doing it? I suppose there are very fey 
clergymen in the United States who have used the whol 
of the office for the ‘‘ Churching of Women afte 
Childbirth’ in public, but with the assistance of the 
woman who had read the responses in the baptism ye 
finished that service also. 

‘* Is there anything more ?’’ I asked. 

** Yes,”’ said the mother of the dead baby, coming fq. 
ward with the little body, which she had lifted from js 
coffin, clasped in her arms. ‘‘ Won’t you baptiz 
this one?’’ 

I gently told her that I could not baptize the dead, tha 
it was neither necessary nor right, but she would not fk 
convinced. She begged and implored, and at last fell op 
her knees before me, and held up in front of me the stil), 
tiny, little white bundle of what had been humanity, ang 
agonizingly besought me, in the terrified accents of guilt 
and despair, to perform the—to it—useless service, | 
explained the situation to her, as well as a young man 
could, told her the baby was all right, and that eve 
though she had failed in her duty God would certainly 
accept her evident contrition. Friends took the 
away at last and raised her up, and then I turned and faced 
the awestruck crowd again. 

The noise had died away, the laughter and jests wer 
still, the rude speech was hushed. Tears were streaming 
down the hollow cheeks of the wretched women. _ I spoke 
to them that time out of a full heart. They had listened 
to me say the Lord’s Prayer in silence in the service 
before, and when I finished my remarks and invited them 
again and knelt down in the dust most of those near by 
knelt with me, and the rest bowed their heads reve 
while many joined, falteringly at first but more 
as the sentences came, in the prayer of ‘‘ Our Father 
art in Heaven.’’ They fell back respectfully before us as 
we took the baby and walked to the carriages; some ofthe 
women laid their hands gently on my surplice as wih 
bowed head I walked past them. I turned about as we 
drove off, and saw the crowd break up into little 
and walk quietly and thoughtfully away in dittrent dig 
tions after such a Sunday afternoon as I have no dot 
many of them had never spent before. 

& € 
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That service reminds me of another baptism that | 
administered long after under different circumstances, 1 
was in the home of a family indifferent to religion imam 
Western town. I was very anxious, as always, to impr 
these people with the beauty and simplicity of the serv 
and I did my best in its rendition. The person I bag 
was a little boy about five years old. After I had finishe 
there was a pause which the boy himself broke, looking# 
into my face and delivering this remark with a solemn 
and earnestness which only added to my constern 
‘*Mr. B——, I baptized my dog this morning to see BG 
he’d like it!’’ I always felt that the hoped-for effed 
that service was dissipated by that artless remark. 
TH first wedding I ever had was the marriage of a cable 
car pores and a little dressmaker. The man‘ 
concerted me greatly by repeatedly urging me before and 
during the ceremony to hurry up as he only had a 
for one trip. When I finished he said he would 
see me the next week, but that next week has never 
around; neither has he. i 
I used to have other weddings from time to time, @ 
one occasion I had two in the same town on the same 
—one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
wedding fee I received was ten dollars—a very” 
remuneration for the place and people. After the 
wedding the best man called me into a private’ 
and thus addressed me: ‘‘ What’s the tax, Paf 
“* Anything you like, or nothing at all,” I answe 
have frequently received nothing. ‘‘ Now,’’ said hey 
want to do this thing up in proper shape, but I ha 
no experience in this business and do not know Wa 
eevee. You name your figure.’”’ I suggested tha 
egal charge was two dollars. ‘*‘ Pshaw!” he said,” 
ain’t- legal. We want to do eect | handsé 
‘*Go ahead and do it,’ I said, whereupon he reflec 
a moment or two and then asked me how much. 
received for the wedding of the morning. ‘‘Ten dé 
I replied. F 
is face brightened : here was a solution to the di 
** I'll see his ante,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and raise him 
lars,’’ whereupon he handed me fifteen dollars. 
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MAN came up to me one day after service ane 
leased to address me in this:manner : ‘‘Say, Fat 
that there service and sermon was grand. I wouldms 
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missed ’em for five dollars.’’ 3 


When I suggested that he hand me the d i 


between the amount he had put in the collection B 
and the figure he mentioned, for my missionary WF 
meres suddenly, looked at me with his mouth wideé 
and then slowly pulled from his pocket four dollars 
ninety cents, which he handed to me without a wore: 


Bs 


. This article is the first of a series of five reciting the experiemee 
A Missionary in the Great West,” which Cyrus Townsend ~ 
will contribute to the Journal. The second article will appear 19 © 
(the May) issue. ; 











Behind the Scenes During a 


By Franklin Fyles, Dramatic Editor of the New York “ Sun” 


Author of the Dramas, “ Cumberland, '61,” “A Ward of France,” and (with Mr. David Belasco) “ The Girl | Left Behind Me,” e 


Seventh and Last Article 
of “The Theatre and Its 
People” Series. 





HAT mechanism is 

employed behind the 

scenes of a theatre to 

make impressions on 

an audience—to add 

realism to a play—is a 

matter of curious .inter- 

est. This is probably 

because such mechanism 

is not visible from the public’s 

side of the footlights, for the 

best impressions are made by 

things heard and not seen. 

They would not have such an 

effect if their methods were 
exposed to view. 

The comic man stumbles out 
of the room with an armful of 
crockery, and crash after crash 
follows. The laughter is not 
caused so much by seeing his 
exit as by imagining his fall 
downstairs, with the broken 
dishes flying in all directions. 
There would be hardly a 
snicker if he could be seen 
standing quietly aside, while 
the noise of his imaginary 
mishap is made by dropping a 
basket of old crockery on the 
floor as many times as it is 
desirable to prolong the sup- 
posed accident. 

When in a melodrama a 
storm rages, with dashes -of 
rain and flashes of lightning 
shown at the window, with the 
sound of a high wind sweeping 
by, and with thunder reverber- 
ating in the distance, a scene 
of awful tempest is conjured 
up. It would not do to let the 
people see how those sights 
and sounds are made. The 
noise of wind and rain comes 
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THUNDER-MAKING DEVICES 





from a cylinder of silk, which, when turned with 
a crank, draws the cloth rapidly over the 
wooden flanges. The imitation is perfect. 

Stage lightning used to be produced by burn- 
ing magnesium, just as the amateur. photog- 
raphers do in making flash-light pictures. A 
simpler and better way, in theatres with an 
electric outfit, is to touch an ordinary file at the 
end of one wire to a bit of carbon at the end of 
another wire. The carbon burns brightly dur- 
ing the contact, which may be a mere touch or 
ar with the requisite irregularity by rub- 
ving the ignited substance along the rough steel. 

The appearance of falling rain is caused by 
suspending many fine, polished wires and 
vibrating them in a strong light. That is an 
excellent illusion for a moment, but betrays it- 
self if continued too long. Rain is also imitated 
by shaking shot on a drum. Snow is bits of 
paper shaken down gently from above. 

The time-honored thunder maker is a sheet of 
thin iron suspended by a cord shaken hard or 
gently, according to the requirements of the 
particular storm in progress. The most modern 
thunder machine is a long, narrow trough with a 
cannon ball rolling in it. Wooden cleats im- 
pede the ball aiong the way, and it may be 
rolled very fast for a loud peal or slowly for a 
long rumble. This trough is placed as high as 
possible over the stage and sometimes extends 
over the auditorium. The imitation surpasses 
the genuine thunder if a story told by stage 
managers is true. At a rehearsal of the storm 
scene in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Coriolanus’’ the 
tragedian, Edwin Forrest, was asked, ‘‘ How 
was on age of eg song ans” ie 

‘* Not a bit like the real thing, e replie 
THE LAST NIGHT OF AN ENGAGEMENT—A LONG TRIP AHEAD testily ; ‘*you must do better than that.” 
‘*Oh, we can,’’ said the manager. ‘* But 
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there happens just now to be a rather heavy thunder-storm 
outside, and the clap of thunder that you heard was real.”’ 

While the audience at a theatre is lazily, perhaps impa- 
tiently, killing time between the acts, hard and fast work 
is being done behind the lowered curtain. The interval 
is shortened as much as possible. The magnet makes 
a record of it every night. If there is undue slowness the 
manager has something positive to say about it. The 
instant that all the encores have been responded to the 
actors scurry to their dressing-rooms to prepare for the 
next act. ‘‘Strike!’’ says the stage manager. Men 
numbering from six to a dozen, or more if the scenery is 
heavy and elaborate, remove that which has just been used 
and put another set into place. They wear cloth slippers 
so that their footsteps may not be heard by the audience. 
They do not talk save in undertones. They are rapid and 
systematic. Every separate piece of the scene is marked 
to show where it belongs. Practice has made the handlers 
familiar. There is no confusion. Walls or trees are slid 
into place and fastened with adjustable braces. Roofs and 
skies are lowered from above. [If there is a landscape at 
the rear it is let down, Then the furniture, fences and 
what not are located by marks on the floor. 


b 4 
Sounds that Lend Realism to a Play 


AN ORDINARY shift of scenery can be made in about 
seven minutes. An intricate one, in spite of the 
utmost celerity and the assignment of each man to do cer- 
tain things only, may require a quarter of an hour. A 
plain, square room, or an outdoor view in which everything 
is painted on flat canvas, can be set in five minutes. But 
with them there is no hurry, as an intermission longer than 
that is usually required by the actors for changing their 
costumes. 

Whoever has seen Sir Henry Irving’s scenes remembers 
them as artistic paintings, and sometimes elaborately 
beautiful, but they consist almost altogether of canvas, 
which can be let down into place ceneny American 
managers like substantial reality. If a tree is to be 
climbed, a wall vaulted, a stairway mounted or a t 
leaned against, those things are now usually solid. Their 
use consumes time in the handling. To take familiar 
examples, the farmyard scenes in ‘* The Old Homestead,’’ 
‘* Shore Acres’’ and ‘‘ In Old Kentucky,’’ with all their 
details, require each fifteen minutes according to the pe 
manager’s figure. The terraced rose garden in ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality,’ the battle-field in ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ the 
stone house in ‘‘ Tess of the D’ Urbervilles,’’ and the moun- 
tain bridged ravine in ‘‘ Cumberland, '61,’’ are scheduled 
at thirteen minutes. The parsonage in ‘‘ The Little 
Minister,’’ the drawing-room in ‘‘ Catherine,’ the castle 
terrace in ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ range from eight to 
eleven minutes. Everybody not engaged in the work 
is excluded from the stage while the scenes are being 
changed. The call-boy makes a round just before all is 
ready. This time he cries, ‘‘ Second act !”’ 

It is often essential that the arrival of personages in a 
play in carriages or on horseback shall be heard before 
they are seen. The rumbling of wheels, from the light 
ones of a phaéton to the heavy ones of a cannon, is imi- 
tated with a small vehicle which looks like a railway 
freight car in miniature and is run along a wooden track. 
This car is left empty or laden with weights to suit the 
immediate purpose. just the requisite noise is sometimes 
produced by using oblong wheels or cutting sections out 
of those that are round. The clatter of horses’ hoofs is 
simulated by a man striking with wood or metal hand- 
pieces on a hard or soft surface. Single shots by gun or 
swan are not counterfeit. But for volleys of musketry or 

eavy cannonading the smoke of gunpowder proved 
objectionable, as it obscured the scene and choked the 
audience. The invention of smokeless powder was there- 
fore a good thing for mimic as well as actual battles. But 
in plays where loudness is not desired a blow on a bass 
drum represents the discharge of a cannon, and rapid 
strokes with rattans on a dried calfskin, a volley of rifles. 


& 
The Artful Illumination of the Stage 


TT working of these devices is ordinarily left to the stage 
hands, but it sometimes happens that the actors will 
themselves perform this duty if it is connected with their 
own réles in order to guard against blunders. For the 
same reason they are willing to make the murmurs and 
cries outside in case the invisibility of the mob throughout 
the play does not require accessory performers. These 
voices off the scene have to be regulated to a nicety. If 
they are supposed to come from a distance the shouters 
or singers are placed in a room with the door left open. 
The lighting of a stage is of prime importance. It is an 
art in itself. Electricity has generally taken the place of 
gas for that peshose. A complete modern outfit includes 
three rows ot footlights across the front, shaded from the 
audience. Reflectors throw the illumination on the scenes 
strongly when desired. One row is in colorless bulbs, one 
is in red and one in blue. They are used separately or in 
combination. Over the stage are three to five adjustable 
rows of border lamps, arranged to be raised or lowered to 
fit the scenery, but always screened from the front. Just 
behind the side edges of the stage opening are other lines 
of them. The entire number reaches three hundred in a 
well-appointed house. All are connected by wires with a 
keyboard at the agg tod desk. A bunch lightis a cluster 
of seven to thirty electric bulbs on a standard with a 
polished reflecter behind them, like the beacon of a loco- 
motive, and a holder for sheets of colored gelatine in front. 
These bunch lights are set wherever needed. If a still 
stronger ‘pers is to be thrown, a calcium light, consisting of 
a piece of calcium burning in combined jets of hydrogen 
and oxygen, is used. Two gas cylinders and a man to 
operate them render this apparatus expensive. Nearly as 
good results can be obtained from an electric arc fight 
placed in a box open at the front and mounted on a tripod. 
In the nen working of all the lights the original 
ot the scenic artist are adhered to more or less 
? moonlight is gained with either 
no = shade or with light blue. Various kinds of 
sunlight require yellow or amber mediums. Firelight calls 
for red. In the case of a conflagration the red glows are 
increased by throwing the lights on clouds of steam emitted 
from pipes. There may be flashes of the same kind of red 
fire that the boys set off on Fourth of July nights. Actual 
flames are blown from a torch with a hand-bellows, but 
for safety’s sake they are used as little as possible. _ At the 
other extreme of illumination in a play are scenes so dark 
that the figures moving in them are barely discernible. 
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Quick Changes of Costume by the Players 


RET weeN the acts most of the actors are busy in their 

dressing-rooms. The women may have to make 
complete changes of costume—to finish in ten minutes a 
toilette which would occupy a fashionable belle in private 
life an hour. They are often helped by nimble maids, 
who work while their mistresses do, too. Thus, four deft 
hands are moving at once, and without interfering with 
one another, owing to calm method in what sometimes 
looks like a mad rush. 

The maid has laid out the gown that is to be put on, 
with all its accessories. The dresses are made witha view 
to celerity. Hardly anything is left to be fastened on. 
Knots of ribbon, draped sashes, pieces of jewelry, even 
corsage bouquets, are attached Salesohandl. in case there 
is not a minute to spare. A very modish and complete 
evening gown with everything belonging to it may be a 
single construction. The maid inspects it carefully to see 
that it is in complete good order, and deposits it on a 
chair. Close by she places the shoes, stockings and what- 
ever of millinery is to be worn. When the actress comes 
in she is deftly relieved of the gown which the audience 
has last seen her in. Next she sits before her mirror, and, 
if there is need of great haste, makes whatever rearrange- 
ment of hair or headdress is necessary while the maid takes 
off the shoes and stockings. Under the latter are different 
ones already on. B e time that the second pair of 
shoes are buttoned the coiffure is readjusted. Then the 
actress stands up and the new dress is adjusted in a jiffy. 
If the change has had to be made while an act is in prog- 
ress it may have occupied no more than five or six min- 
utes. But that is exceptional. If done between acts, with 
ten minutes allowed to it, the job has no appearance of 
furious speed so thoroughly is it prearranged. 


gz a“ 
When on the Road and Among Themselves 


[F AN actress is on a tour and her réle necessitates many 

or delicate costumes the care of them is a difficult task. 
Theatrical trunks full of drawers or a complexity of other 
compartments are in the market. But they are not gener- 
ally favored. Each gown is laid in a big enough tray to 
hold it without squeezing, and is tied in place with tapes to 
keep it from rumpling. A compartment is provided for 
every hat, and these are made of the right sizes and 
shapes. An actress is permitted to have as many trunks as 
her stage wardrobe will fill, and one other for private use. 
That she keeps at her hotel. If she wants more than one 
for the latter purpose she must herself pay for the extra 
transportation, unless she is of sufficient consequence to 
get a special concession in her contract. It is only the 
more prosperous who can afford to employ a maid. The 
others help themselves or one another, or club together to 
bear the expenses of a dresser. Sometimes the manager 
pays the wages. Those points are settled according to 
circumstances. 

If the play has a large number of miner actresses, such 
as a chorus in a comic opera, or a ballet in a burlesque, 
their costumes are provided by the manager and taken 
care of by a wardrobe mistress. She packs and unpacks 
them, sees to it that they are kept in good condition, refits 
them to new members of the company, and is held to a 
strict account of them. She directs the donning and doff- 
ing of them, and in some cases is a very busy and even 
exacting boss. 

Social relations behind the scenes are as various as any- 
where else. Love and hatred, harmony and jealousy, 
amiability and disagreeableness—all the characteristics of 
life elsewhere exist just the same in stageland. But it is a 
fact, however, that an atmosphere of pretense extends 
from the mimic scenes to the spaces behind them—that is 
to say, the actor is inclined to seem more polite than he 
feels. It is so among other people, true enough ; but the 
amenities of intercourse among the players overlay a vast 
deal of professional animosity. Thus the ardent sweet- 
hearts of fiction may be uncongenial in fact, the fond 
mother may secretly despise her son, and the dutiful 
daughter may not be on speaking terms with her father. 
But have there not been dissensions in the sweetest-toned 
church choirs? It may be said that theatrical companies 
get along together as well as classes in colleges or sets of 
clerks in stores. Some managers still hold to the idea that 
husbands and wives are less desirable than bachelors and 
maidens in the réles of lovers. That is a reason why mar- 
riages in stageland are sometimes kept a secret from the 
public, and why many actresses do not wed at all. 


& 


Various Characteristics of Actors at Work 


fs XABELSS of unmarried actresses among those now con- 

spicuous on the stage are Maude Adams, Viola Allen, 
Annie Russell, Eleonora Dusé, Georgia Cayvan, Ada 
Rehan, Jessie Millward and Olga Nethersole. The old 
idea that wives and husbands should not be sweethearts 
in plays is held by some wedded —. who, therefore, 
play in separate companies. Indeed, there are quite a 
number of well-known actresses who are thus parted from 
their husbands, during the dramatic season, for art’s sake. 
But I think experience has fully proven that it is, after all, 
a mistake to believe that the effect of mimic courtship is 
lost when the audience knows that the lovers are in reality 
husband and wife. The fact is pertinent, as bearing 
on this question, that the leading actors now extremely 
popular in New York, as exponents of love, those noted as 
matinée idols of the girls, are well known to be husbands. 
Helena Modjeska, Julia Arthur and Minnie Maddern Fiske 
are wives of men who are not actors. 

Most of the stage people prefer to enact agreeable char- 
acters. The salary of an exceptionally able exponent of 
villainy is almost as high as that of a clever sondget of honest 
wooers, though he may possess nothing like the other’s 
ag points of — value. - 

uch of the time while a play is in poaem some of the 
performers are just out of sight behind the scenes listenin 
alertly for their entrance cues. Their behavior is of a 
sorts. .Some are as calm as thaugh about to saw wood or 
knead dough. Others are contrantatee nervous. These 
may be seen pacing to and fro, mumbling the words they 
are about to speak, and keying themselves up to the right 
pitch of assumed emotion. at is called ‘* pumping up 
emotion.’’ Two dead and a a used to illus- 
trate this point. John McCullough had to rouse himself. 
In ‘‘ The Gladiator” his turbulent appearance in the arena 
was always preceded by a minute or two of almost as 
vigorous action behind the scene. Edwin Booth required 
no such excitement. Even in the wife-murdering episode 


of ‘* Othello”’ his jealous frenzy gave no sign until he Was 
before the audience. The conduct of stars in intercoupy 


with their companies is diverse, too. Some are digs 
haughty, and keep aloof. Others are companionable, y 
actor of any grade is oblivious of the audience. If he Do 
fesses an indifference it is a false pretense. How map 
many years has Joseph Jefferson played in ‘‘ Rip Va 
Winkle’’? Yet he will tell you that if the people are Dt 
silently intent in pathetic moments, or do not lay 
much as usual at the comic points, he is genuinely alarme 
at once. He feels that the fault is his own and seeks ty 
remedy it. There is a peephole at the prompter’s side y 
the stage, and sometimes one at the opposite side alg, 
throust which the audience may be watched by any oy, 
anxious as to its character and behavior. 


p< 4 
Discipline of the Actors in the Theatre 


|‘ THE idle spells of a play the actors chat in their rooms 

read books, magazines and newspapers, play games ¢ 
cards, do needlework if they are women, and 
indulge in forbidden smokes behind a locked door if 
are men. To some of them acting is an utterly unemo 
tional task. Others feel all that they express. They 
seems to be no choice between these different artists ag j 
the merits of their work. There is no settled rule as » 
those things. It is no doubt true, however, that wome 
are likelier than men to act with genuine emotion. 

It is in the contracts between managers and actors thy 
the latter may be punished by fine or dismissal for breaking 
the rules of the theatre or company. The stage mai 
is usually empowered to impose fines at his discretion 
In ordinary practice they are exacted from players who are 
behind time in getting to rehearsals or performances, fo 
varying the words or action of a part from what has bee 
settled upon at rehearsal, for noisiness behind the scenes, 
and for any conduct unbecoming in a lady or gentlemap, 
The amount of the fine ranges between one dollar and fiye 
dollars, and the amount is taken from the offender's wages 
at the end of the week, to be retained by the manager, 

However, few fines are really collected. Expostulatioy 
seldom fails, and when it does discharge follows. Such is 
the custom with two of the famous stock companies, thos 
of Daniel Frohman and Charles Frohman. 

A third company of equal celebrity, that of the late 
Augustin Daly, was always goversat imperiously. The 
rules which governed the Daly company were numerous, 
and every infraction meant a penalty. he players could 
not make complaint to Mr. Daly personally. They had to 
write to him, and if he wished to discuss the matter he 
appointed an interview in his private office. Among the 
forbidden acts in this company, punishable by fines running 
as high as a week’s salary or by dismissal, were absence 
from the city without permission, even when not engaged 
in the current play ; doing anything toward the publica 
tion of facts about what is being done in the theatre oris 
to be done ; surreptitiously copying any part of a play; 
gossiping disagreeably about members of the company or 
the manager ; making fun of another performer while on 
the stage ; addressing the audience unless directed to do 
so; and by any misconduct causing injury to the reputation 
of himself, herself, the manager or any member of the 
company. Most of the Daly rules, however, were similarto 
those of the Frohmans and other leading managers. They 
called for good behavior personally while in the theatre, 
and strict attention to duties professionally. 


sz 
From the Mimic World into the Real 


FTER the fall of the curtain at the end of the play the 
performers like to get out of their paint and costumes 
and into every-day guise as soon as possible. Under 
ordinary circumstances they quit the theatre within fifteen 
minutes. But sometimes they are delayed. If they are 
engaged in a new play, and the manager wishes to get up 
some pictures for advertising purposes, they may have to 
remain to pose before a camera. For separate portrait 
they may go to the photographer’s gallery in the daytime 
But groups in scenes are taken by flashlight on the stage. 
The photographs may afterward be duplicated and displayed 
in frames or multiplied by lithography for street posters, 
With the traveling companies there is some commotion 
on the opening night in each city, and much more on the 
closing night. In the former case the assignment @ 
dressing-rooms, the unpacking of wardrobes and the adjust 
ment of scenery on the stage cause friction before the per 
formance begins. In the latter case the excitement fol 
the final presentation of the play. Trunks and boxe 
are filled with costumes and properties. Scenery is taken 
apart and folded. All the material has to be put ™ 
wagons and taken to a railway station. The quantity 
varies, of course. One truck-load of trunks and boxe 
and one of scenery suffice for nine companies out of tet 
These can be packed in a single baggage car. But4 
heavily outfitted melodrama or a spectacular piece is pretty 
sure to fill two or three cars. In case a number of plays 
taken along (as Mr. Irving used to do), or several lavishly 
mounted operas (such as the Metropolitan Opera Hou 
sometimes sends out), a special train of fifty-foot ca 
instead of the ordinary forty-footers, has to be used. 
that is a rare occurrence. ‘So is a special passenger tall 
for the actors, except when no regular train will answef the 
aon of reaching the next — in time. Often the stat 
as to be made right after a performance. The com 
is adjured not to miss the train. A list of half a 
hotels and boarding-houses in the next city on the 
with theit prices, is bulletined. The actors have to 
their own board, and it is their privilege to choose bet * 
extravagance and thrift. Some can afford to live @ 
best hotels. Others must take up with the 4 
boarding-houses. But these articles have already 
the prosperities and privations, the successes and 
the joys and sorrows of ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People. 
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Se THE THEATRE AND ‘ITS PEOPLE = SERIES 
“ Ss cene PI co i the sevestt 
phew Phe so ge | the oobi 4 People * series. Te 
preceding ones that have appeared in the Journal are: 


How a Theatre is Managed, October, 1898 
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How a Play is Written, . November, 
How Actors are Trained, December, 
The Rehearsal of a Play, January, 

The First Night of a Play, . February, 4 


The Actors in Their Dressing-Rooms, March, 
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Pandanna Ballads 
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> Vay HATEVER the negroes are now, whatever they may become in the cold-storage conditions 
re Not W of our commercial environment, these portraits present unimpeachable evidence of what 
Ae they were. The art with which the facts are set forth is so felicitous in its touch, so 
oks 1) faithful and so informing, that it goes deeper than character and individuality: it revives and 
ide oj resurrects the period ; in some mysterious way it restores the atmosphere and color of the time. 
- also And each portrait stands out a little masterpiece, harmonious, powerful, charged with feeling, 
LY One and illuminated by the imagination that makes its creations more real than life itself. Here are 

to be found the courtesy, the refinement, the dignity, the touch of condescension which the old- 
time negroes caught from their masters and mistresses.—JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
€ For the privilege of publishing these poems and drawings from Miss Weeden’s book,“ Bandanna Ballads,” 
the Journal is indebted to Doubleday, Page & Company, of New York. 
OOms 
MES 
a HOMESICK ‘POSSUM TIME 

nemo. I long to see a cotton field When autumn skies are deeper blue 
There Once more before | go, Than any skies June ever knew ; 
> aS to All hot an’ splendid, roll its miles When frost has touched the mellow air 
Ae. to Of sunny summer snow ! Till yellow leaves fall everywhere ; 

Omen When wild grapes scent the wind with wine, 
Ss tha I long to feel de warm sweet wind And ripe persimmons give the sign, 
eaking Blow down de river bank, Then Life seems happy as a rhyme 
anager Where fields of wavin’ sugar cane Because—it’s nearly ’Possum time ! 
retion, Are growin’ rich an’ rank, 
ho are When fires roar on the cabin-hearth, 
eS, for I long to see dat Easy World And ovens bubble low in mirth; 

S been Where no one’s in-a flurry ; When sweet potatoes slowly bake, 
CENES, An’ where, when it comes time to die, And Mammy makes her best ash-cake ; 
“ys Dis nigger needn’t hurry ! When Daddy climbs the “ jice’’ and throws 
wages A string of peppers down, it shows 
er. That Life is happier than a rhyme, 
lation MAMMY’S LULLABY Because at last—it’s ’Possum time ! 
a Is “ Swing low, sweet Chariot,” low enough 
» Those To give some Heavenly rest TWO LOVERS AND LIZETTE 
e late To dis poor restless little one gs 

Dat sobs on Mammy’s bréast. Who, me? in love, an’ wid Lizette? 
verous You better b’lieve | ain’t ; 
- could “Swing low, sweet Chariot,” wid your load No sassy gal like dat could give 

had to Of angels snowy drest, Dis nigger heart-complaint. 
tter he An’ throw a dream out to de chile 
ng the ?Most sleep on Mammy’s breast. If Gord don’t love her more den I, 
unning Den all I got to say 
—. “Swing low, sweet Chariot,”’ so dat She Is, dat her soul’s in danger sho’, 
age May look into de nest, An’ she had better pray! 
re OF js An’ see how sound her baby sleeps , S ofk A : 
play; At last—on Mammy’s breast ! It’s her dat is in love wid me ; 
yany or An’ | jes laughs an’ tell her, 
hile on “ De fruit dat draps d’out bein’ shook 
1 to do A PLANTATION HYMN Is sho’ to be too meller!”’ | 
utation ; ; 
of the Far down the west still glows the light, But all de same, you talks too’much 
nilar to Though elsewhere it is night To suit me, ’bout Lizette : 

y The fields are quiet as the stars, Some gent’man’s nigger gwine get hurt 
heatre, Save some one at the bars About dat same gal yet ! 
Whose full heart, quiv’ring to the brim, 
Flows over in a hymn. . . 
It sends its strangely solemntide THEOLOGY 
I Of Hallelujahs, wide— We only had one chile an’ hit 
lay the Across the fields, and up as far We named Theology : 
stumes As to the farthest star, He came on Sunday, so he fit 

Under Till all the Southern night’s in bloom A Sunday name ; besides 
bon With Song and Star-sown gloom— De boy was so confusing like 
) -" up And Fancy hears the Advent roll We thought he’d make a preacher, 
have to Through that old negro’s soul ! An’ white folks jes’ for devilment 
ortraits Dey called him Little Beecher ! 

time. 
: stag BEATEN BISCUIT Well, though Theology was smart, 
splay , ; He was dat small an’ thin 
sters. at e ye At oo sale Dat by an’ by he died—an’ den 
motion r Pe De angels took him in. 
» on the Dough | ain’t sure dat you will mek P 4 
vent o Dat bread de same as I. erhaps by time I gits to Heaben 
, adjust He ibe a growed-up preacher 
the per ’Case cookin’s like religion is— Wid angels givin’ him for short 
follows Some’s ’lected, an’ some ain’t, De white folks’ name of ‘* Beecher.” 
= An’ rules don’t no more mek a cook 
pr on Den sermons mek a Saint. EASY LIVING 
— Well, ’bout de ’grediances required Dar’s two times in de year dat Gord 
- of ten. I needn’t mention dem, Made for de nigger sho’, 

But 4 Of course you knows of flour an’ things, Two times when he’s so rich he don’t 
is pretty How much to put, an’ when; Ask Gord for nothin’ mo’: 
laysar 

lavish But soon as you is got dat dough - Blackberry time is one, for den 
1 House Mixed up all smoove an’ neat, He neither hoes nor sews; 
ot = Den’s when your genius gwine to show, De nigger knows his daily bread 
os trait To get dem biscuit beat ! Right on de bushes grows. 

— Two hundred licks is what I gives De other’s Watermilion time ; 

om For home-folks, never fewer, An’ den—Lord bless your soul ! 
a An’ if I’m ’spectin’ company in, Bof bread an’ water grows for him 
e route, I gives five hundred sure ! In one big cool green bowl ! 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


*SMORE than ever united through our mis- 
“& fortune, the thought of separation was 
bound to be painful—perhaps least so 
to me, for I had back in my heart so 
strong a purpose and so many dreams 
and ambitions. 

Only after patient argument could 
I gain Margaret’s consent to my going 
to New York. Polly yielded as soon 
as she found I had set my heart upon it. I don’t doubt it 
was her influence which finally got for me Tom’s consent. 

I shall never forget that first wonderful sight, from the 
ferry, of the great city as it lay winking its hundreds of 
eyes in the gathering dusk. The novelty, the incessant 
rush. of life, the crowded streets, the new faces, the tall 
buildings—everything was so different from what it was in 
Chichester ! é‘ 

At last, as the night closed in and I found myself in a 
tiny bedroom of the boarding-house at which I had pre- 
viously arranged to stay, I began to feel the real meaning 
of the city. How fearful and big it seemed—just that 
consciousness of it lying dark or glittering all about me. 
How bare the walls of my little room were. How ordi- 
nary the furniture. There was not one luxury, nor any- 
thing suggesting any daintiness or girlishness. A rather 
blundering Swedish maid came to put a thick pitcher of 
ice water on the bare bureau, and then closed the door. 
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For a moment the whole situation struck me as being 
absurdly funny, and then—I was) sobbing as though my 
heart would break. After a while I dried my eyes and 
wrote to Polly. She had begged me to tell her every tiny 
detail. How could I tell her of the wretchedness of the 
bare little room? I wrote: 


‘* Polly Darling : Here is your own petted Katharine at last 
in New York, her hat a bit crooked and her eyes a bit large, 
but otherwise quite—— Oh, Polly! Polly! If you could see 
this wonderful city! It fairly staggers me to think my success 
lies hidden away in it somewhere. I shall find it, though, 
never fear, and then—ah, won’t you be proud ! 

“Of course you want to know about everything. Well, I 
haven’t six windows in my room as at home, nor a veranda in 
front of them, nor Leila to do my hair, nor you to pet me, nor 
Margaret, nor Tom; but yd ear—— ell, my room is a 
mere trifle of a thing, and it has yellow stri d paper on it, so 
it looks a bit cag . If it had two round perches, a round 
swing in the middle and a bird-bath I might just as well be a 
poll-parrot exactly. However, small rooms are often far cozier, 
and as long as I am in fine spirits, why, it is all ‘great,’ as Tom 
would say. I’ve a pink counterpane on my hed, and a 
Japanese vase on the mantel, and such a nice maid—tell dear 
Leila not nearly as nice as she is, but still very neat—has 
brought me such a big pitcher of  peieaeg d delicious ice water. 
And now, dearie, I’m sleepy——. I saw a blind beggar on Fifth 
Avenue as I came here, and that made mea bit blue. It was 
right under the noses, you know—or the tongues, I ought to 
say—of the rich carriages. Except for that, New York is just 
as gay! Oh, Polly darling——”’ 

Here I stopped and rewrote the last sheet, because of 
several large watery-looking blots on it. 

** My love, dearie—how foolish to send it when you have it all 
always—you, and Margaret, and Tom, always, always, always! 

“Fondly, KATHARINE. 

‘Pat Rex for me.” 

The unhappy detail of one’s experiences and difficulties 
has, fortunately, a happy way of gradually slipping into 
the background of one’s life and of eventually blending 
into a blessed indistinctness. Yet, blended as these 
things have become in my own life, I never can forget how 
keen I was to them then—how infinitely keen and sensi- 
tive. I don’t doubt I exaggerated things a good deal, 
but, after all, those very exaggerations seemed to me 
intensely real. I decided almost at once that New York 
was heartless. ‘‘ One might stab it through and through 
from head to foot and not find a heart in it anywhere,’’ I 
reflected to myself one day, walking up and down my 
little room in an agony of discouragement. I think I was 
not altogether cowardly, but a great city like New York 
is usually a hard taskmaster for even the bravest. I 
sometimes wondered if I had any heart myself—it seemed 
sometimes one might have stabbed for mine, too, and not 
have found it—I grew so numbed with suffering. 
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I was much alone, of course. At first I saw Philip 
rather often. I told him little of my daily life. 
don’t know just why. Perhaps I was too proud. And 
often when he asked to come to see me I told him 
‘* No,’’ that I should be busy. Perhaps this was because 
I knew that if I did see him the temptation might prove 
too ona and I might tell him everything—all the 
struggle, the disappointment and the difficulties. I even 
resented it now and then that he did not guess them all. 
Unreasonably enough, I longed to tell him everything, yet 
told him practically nothing. I think I even felt hurt that 
he was not hurt by this. We grew apart. My work 
absorbed much of my time, and his much of his, so that 
his being in New York was of practically no help nor 
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comfort to me. I felt I was dreadfully alone, with that 
great loneliness which comes nowhere so overwhelmingly 
as in the midst of a great, crowded city. 

One thing I did thoroughly enjoy, and that was meetin 
Eunice on Twenty-third Street one day. Thére were a 
manner of questions and answers. She was studying art 
and living in a studio uptown. Would I share it with 
her? ‘‘ It is cheaper than boarding,’’ she urged, ‘‘ and 
more like home. One can have one’s friends, and we can 
cook our own little suppers on my chafing-dish.”’ 

The new life with Eunice was fascinating enough in its 
way. The studio was pretty. There was a tiny room off 
of it which was my bedroom, Eunice sleeping on the divan 
in the studio. It was cheaper, too, and it was well that it 
was, for, though I worked very hard, I made as yet just 
barely enough to meet my meagre expenses. In all the 
New York smartriess my clothes began to look worn. 
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** See here, Katharine,’ Eunice said to me one day, 
showing me a pale blue silk waist she had just had sent 
home, ‘‘ I thought you’d like this.’’ 

I urged that I could not afford it. Eunice insisted: 
‘* T’ll buy it. Pay me for it when you can. I want you to 
see Teddy, my Artist. He is coming back in a day or 
two from Paris, where women know how to dress. I 
don’t want him to think we’re shabby.’’ 

It took almost every penny I had to pay Eunice for the 
waist, and I had to practice even more than the usual 
strict economies. 

Yet, after all, though the way was difficult, though 
I failed often, and had many a manuscript returned to me, 
I gained here and there quite a bit of headway. I even 
began to dream of the day when I should write a novel ; 
when my work should have become so well known that it 
would be in great demand with the editors. 

And, oh, how my heart went back to ‘‘Edgewood”’ in those 
long city days, and how like a dream the old life seemed 
—so full of ease, simplicity and beauty! How much more 
beautiful and girlish a life it was there! I realized it fully 
now. There I had been needed, wanted all the time by 
somebody ; there ! was a great factor; while here all my 
time was occupied with the struggle for my own success, 
I’had little or no time to enter into the lives and interests 
of others—indeed, to face the real truth, no one in New 
York really needed me. In the great city I was no great 
factor in any one’s happiness. Only girls who have felt 
this will fully understand what it meant to me, and how it 
robbed my life of half its meaning and sweetness. 
Perhaps this sense of being. little needed is the underlying 
reason for the seeming heartlessness of a great city. It 
may be for a while a very wholesome thing to feel one’s 
life to be insignificant, but too much of it is wretchedly 
depressing, and even warping. Even Eunice did not really 
need me, except to lighten her expenses. I determined 
to throw myself more into her life. 
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‘* Well, Katharine, what do you think of him?’’ Eunice 
said to me the first evening that the Artist had been to 
call. She was glancing at herself in the mirror as she let 
down her heavy blond hair. 

‘* Not particularly much,’’ I said indifferently. 

** Lack of appreciation,’’ Eunice said dryly. ‘‘ I’m 
awfully glad he’s come. He promised last year that this 
year I should see Bohemia, and I shall keep him to his 
promise. I’ve been on the outskirts, the outer outskirts, 
of Bohemia—never in the heart of the country. He 
knows it all thoroughly. You’ve never been there ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I said, half closing my eyes and thinking of Polly. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Eunice, sitting down on the lounge 
beside me, ‘‘ here is an opportunity. You mean to make 

ourself famous writing stories. You will get more plots 
in one — in Bohemia, where people really live, than 
you would get in ten years of conventional society, how- 
d’ye-doing, and good-bying, and tea-drinking.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I’m how-d’ye-doing, and good-bying, 
and tea-drinking particularly, do you, here in New 
York?’’ I said with that very slight coldness which had 
always existed between Eunice and myself. 

Eunice smiled. ‘‘ No, certainly not. But you’re living 
like a rabbit in a burrow, seeing a few editors now and 
then. Except for them—dry enough, goodness knows— 
you don’t see ae. There’s your big, broad- 
shouldered fellow, Philip Richardson—— By-the-by, 
Teddy knows him. He might do to disturb the monotony ; 
he’s brainy and handsome enough ; but you treat him like a 
pickpocket, and get yourself excused every time he wants 
to call. Teddy says Mr. Richardson is in love with an 
editress. We'll probably see her in Literary Bohemia. 
There are three provinces—Literary Bohemia, Artistic 
Bohemia, and Musical Bohemia ; and then there’s just 
Bohemia, a kind of United States of them all. Now, my 
dear, if you’d put yourself in my hands—mine and 
Teddy’s, of course—there is no telling what you could 
accomplish in your plot-making and character-sketching. 
We are dead, dead, dead here in this little square studio ! 
Just as dead as marionettes locked up in a box! I mean 
to be taken out, since Teddy offers to do it, and dance a 
little; and see the wor'd a little, and have some part in the 
absurd farce that’s going on.”’ 

‘* I’m glad it seems a farce to you,’’ I said a bit gravely. 


‘* You take life as most women do, my dear—far tog 
seriously,’’ said Eunice. ‘* But you’ll fo? I had rather 
not go without you. Not that I really mind—there’s 
Teddy’s cousin, of course, to have an eye to us and chap- 
eron us—but Bohemia has a kind of bandit sound. 
Besides—besides, my dear—well, you wouldn’t be sucha 

oose as to throw over the opportunity when it’s right 
ere in your hand. Teddy has a friend, young Farney, 
whose picture took the first water-color prize at t 
League, and the four of us can have heavenly times.” 
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Jack came to New York on business for a few days, 
I had many questions to ask. It seemed so good seeing 
him again, and yet I almost resented it, too. Up to this 
time I had lived my experiences so alone. But Jack had 
such a frank way of asking pointblank questions which it 
would have been absurd to refuse to answer, having 
known him so long and well. However, I made him 
promise he would tell nothing to any of my family which 
could lead them to suppose I had found the way the least 
difficult ; he was to tell them only of my success. 

; Ci always kept every difficulty out of -my letters,” 
said. 

** Yes, I know you have. Polly used to read them to 
me,”’ ion answered ; ‘‘ and yet, do you know, I don’t 
think I was fooled once? I couldn’t help feeling every 
now and then that you were suffering.’’ 

‘* Suffering !’’ I said with a momentary bitterness. 

‘* Katharine! Katharine!’’ Jack said half fiercely, 
taking my two hands and holding them tightly in his, 
‘* You must not—must not suffer alone, way off here in 
New York. Come back to Chichester. Let me shield 
you, you know, always. In the old days, you know, you 
didn’t love me; but now wouldn’t panes aml you let 
me always have the right to keep all suffering away?” 

Tears came slowly into my eyes. How differently Jack’s 
love impressed me now! In the old days it had even 
annoyed me ; now that same loyalty and love—— Perhaps 
I had learned that loyalty is not a common thing ; perhaps 
what Eunice told me of Philip had helped to teach me, 
I drew my hands from his and sat down on the divan. 

‘* No,” I said, smiling. ‘‘ Pity is akin to love, you 
know, Jack dear, and you must not pity me nor love me 
—not that way. I mean to fight it all out myself, and] 
mean to win. Nothing could induce me to give up the 
fight now—nothing. There, you know, at Chichester, | 
hardly knew what real life or struggle meant. I’m very 
sure | was narrow-minded and self-satisfied with all my 
happiness, my wealth, my theories, my pride. NowI 
know a little better what it means—this wonderful variety 
of conditions, ideals and purposes which we call life, 
I can’t tell yet whether I think the world utterly mad or 
just utterly selfish, or perhaps utterly both.” 
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As I spoke, Eunice and the Artist came into the studio, 
Eunice was ——- and looking exquisitely lovely, the 
brown of her sable tippet heightening her rich color. 

‘* My dear, dear Katharine, you should have been with 
us!’ she said, handing me one of two American Beauties 
she was carrying, and putting out one dainty foot for the 
Artist to take off the rubber sandal. ‘‘ Ah, good-by ; you 
are going so soon?”’ reaching her hand prettily to Jack, 
who was leaving. 

‘* Yes, it was charmant, Miss Ferguson,’ said the 
Artist, when I had closed the door and come back to 
them. ‘‘ The world and his wife—at least, the world and 
his sweetheart, were there.’’ 

‘* And, oh, Katharine, such dear little Hungarian musi- 
cians! I shall never forget the fierce look of the little 
flute; will you? And the gown next us, all spangles——” 

‘* And the first violin,’’ interrupted the Artist, ‘‘ gazing 
with all eyes at mademoiselle—voi/a/ Once, twice, three 
times he lost his place ; then, for the sake of the despairing 
little leader I suggested we come home.”’ 

‘* What nonsense !’’ said Eunice, laughing. 

‘* Your friend—Miss Eunice tells me he is your friend—” 
said the Artist, ‘‘ Monsieur le Lion, I call him, with the 
big shoulders, and the tawny mane, and the tight nostrils, 
he was there, and madame, the editress, with him. 
Madame is very beautiful—very sorrowfully beautiful. 
Monsieur, her husband, left her and America some years 
ago in a financial scandal, and on dit—oh, well, one says 
everything in this world, and one never knows, but he, 
your friend, Monsieur le Lion, from your town, Miss 
Eunice tells me, looks as though she suited him perfectly. 
He fetches and carries like a spaniel. It’s all in the pro- 
fession, you see. He writes, she edits, voi/a; what 
better, eh? A most perfect match.’’ 
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He went to the piano and drummed softly and carelessly 
a little old love-song—one Polly used to sing; one Tom 
loved. My heart went up in my throat and beat there. 
The old days came back swiftly, with tears, to my eyes: 
Polly sitting at the piano ; Polly’s sweet, plaintive soprano, 
and then—— For a moment the breath of the Americal 
Beauty got in my nostrils. I was in the fluffy white D 


- gown again, the pretty suéde epee. Philip was giving 
a 


me a handful of courtly verses he 
old days, and now he was—— 

Not that I regretted, not that I cared. But, after all, he 
had said so devotedly that he would love me always. . } 
was another bit of life that I was learning. He proba 
at the time thought he meant it—most men do. : 

** You will go with us, will you not—with Miss Eunice 
Farney and me, Monday night to the German Theatre 
and then to the Café G—— ?’ 

‘* If you like,’ I said indifferently. 


written to me in 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


WAS in March that the evangelist was 
to come again, and it seemed as if his 
coming cast its long shadow before 
over the whole winter. It was as 
though a day had been set for the 
judgment, and we were all working up 
an inclined plane toward the solemn 
event, and as though the plane were 
full of spikes all going the wrong way. 

As for Teddy, he reminded me in those serious prepar- 
atory days of an Alpine guide with a rope around his 
waist, and all his people clambering and slipping along at 
the other end of it. At 
least, if they had been 
they could not have 
dragged upon him more 
heavily than they did. 
He grew thin and hag- 
gard with the fear that he 
might make a misstep or 
in some way fail of lead- 
ing them into the upper 
fegions. 

When he could not pull 
the people forward as fast 
as they ought to come 
he felt surely the trouble 
must be with him. He 
consecrated himself over 
and over again, dear fel- 
low, till he got down to 
the bone, and there was 
really nothing consecrat- 
able left in him, and then 
he began to consecrate 
his consecrations. 

He abased himself in 
the pulpit, too, and told 
his people how bad he 
was, 1 expected nothing 
but they would rise up 
and tar and feather him 
for his enormities, he con- 
fessed so many. Fortu- 
nately, nobody believed 
him. When he came 
home I bade him never, 
so long as he lived, to let 
me hear him speak that 
way again. I was severe 
with him for the only 
time in all my life. I just 
had to be. If ministers’ 
wives were not severe 
sometimes nobody 
knows what might 
happen in the pulpit. 
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Sandy had the misfor- 
tune to select one of those 
very gravest Sundays for 
coming to church and 
umping into the pulpit 

efore anybody knew 
what had happened. 
Teddy ordered fim out 
very sternly, and then 
called for a moment of 
silent prayer to counter- 
act his influence. Poor 
Sandy! He marched 
down the aisle with his 
head high but with a very 
agony of shame and 
humiliation in his dog 
breast. I followed him 
out—everybody thought 
totake him home, but it 
Was not; it was to tell 
him that he must not 
mind how Teddy spoke 
these days, for he was 
most troubled and bur- 
oo 

© anniversary of 
Teddy’s and my ‘oalitte 

y, and Christmas an 
New Year’s, passed by 
m the prevailing atmos- 
Phere like solemn mile- 
stones on life’s journey. 
Father and mother were 
in the South over the 
Hs idays, and John, and 

amnah, and Bridget in 

© empty house were as those who dwell among tombs. 

n our anniversary Teddy gave me, among other 

ngs, a charmingly bound volume of Thomas A Kempis ; 
and on the flyleaf was written: ‘‘ To my darling wife, 
i the prayers of her husband, Theodore McFarland.” 
os Sweet of Teddy, and I felt very grateful, but I also 
= that ree were coming my way very fast from a 

‘gious standpoint. 
bi Christmas Sister Green gave Teddy a pair of bright 
Me worsted ‘mittens with green shellwork at the top. 
ed I within myself, will I know whether this saintly 
ag ts wholly good or whether he is human by whether 

Wears those mittens. He did wear them, but it 
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was to prayer-meetings on moonless nights. Hence I 
concluded that he was a little of both. 

During the week of prayer a house-to-house visitation 
was instituted to gain an accurate idea of the spiritual 
condition of every household. Nobody asked me to 
assist in it, and I was glad; I should only have scored 
another failure. I went, instead, to the House of Mercy, 
as I had been doing all winter, to see the poor sick 
people. These visits to the hospital came to be the near- 
est approach to cheerfulness that I had. 
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I would not have taken things to heart so deeply, I feel 
sure, if the parsonage had only been more cheery. It 





“J REMEMBER THE GOOD, FATHERLY CONDUCTOR ASKING 
ME, AS HE PUNCHED MY TICKET, IF | HAD A MOTHER” 


seemed to grow more dreary every day. Then, too, I had 
endless worries with my maids. At length, in despera- 
tion, I took two sisters, a farmer’s daughters. They were 
indefatigable, thorough workers, if given full jurisdiction. 
I simply let them loose and then kept out from under 
their heels as well as I could. : 

Really they were invaluable, save in one particular: 
they belonged to the Salvation Army. They called Teddy 
Lieutenant, and me Sergeant McFarland, and no power 
on earth—short of dismissal, which they knew I was not 
so circumstanced as to be able to exercise—was sufficient 
to make them desist. 

The second girl, as I had learned to call a waitress, had 
a powerful soprano voice, and could not, short of the 
same penalty, be made to believe that the unabashed use 
of it about her bed-making and her other duties was 
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neither customary nor agreeable. Her choice of tunes, 
moreover, was melancholy in the extreme, 


“Now comes that bitter cry— 
Almost, not quite,” 
was her favorite. 

That refrain would travel upstairs like a person and 
make its way straight to my little sitting-room. Sandy 
would lift up his head fan howl. That would make 
another ‘‘ bitter cry’’ right on top of the first one. I tied 
a ribbon good and tight around Sandy’s jaws every time 
he did it, until he learned that he must not. I did so wish 
I could tie a ribbon around the maid’s jaws also. She 
used to plead that she forgot herself. The ribbon would 
have helped her not to. 

After the evangelist 
really came everything 
was worse yet. We 
heard in February that 
he had been attacked 
with the grip, But he re- 
covered quickly. Never- 
theless, his labors among 
us were tinged with the 
nameless depression that 
so often follows that 


There were two and three 
meetings every day, and 
at every one of them the 
evangelist dispensed the 
terrors of the law. 

One evening I went 
with Teddy to Aa him. 
It was a union service in 
a big, vaulted, barren 
church, The gas was 
poor and burned low and 
weird, and it was very 
dark in the corners under 
the galleries. The evan- 
gelist tossed his arms like 
a tree in a storm as he 
poured forth his wailing 
denunciations of sinners 
and of sin, One thing he 
said, I remember, was 
that God sometimes 
threw coffins athwart the 
road to damnation. I 
held -~ own hand under 
my muff. I was so fright- 
ened, and then I ran all 
the way home, with Teddy 
taking big strides to keep 
up with me. I would 
have given all I possessed 
in the world if only I 
could have seen dear, 
cheery, peaceful little 
mother that night just 
long enough to tell her 
all about it. Mother 
would have understood. 
She would have remem- 
bered how, when I was a 
tiny little girl, I nearly 
went into spasms in 
church, I was so afraid 
of the minister’s black 
sermon roll, She would 
know that it was not my 
sins nor God that were 
troubling me, but the 
same nameless dread of 
I did not know what— 
only I was bigger now. 
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Teddy could not under- 
stand about it at all, for 
all that he tried to most 
gently and sweetly. Ido 
suppose I ought to have 

one and told God, but 
instead I just buried my 
head in Sandy’s big fur 
neck and told him all 
about it. He was a part 
of the bright, sweet, gay 
life at home. That was 
why I loved Sandy like 
a human being, I think. 

Then it was so hard in 
the smaller meetings 
sometimes. The evan- 
gelist used to ask all sorts 
of personal questions, 
and you had to give public answers. He would ask 
everybody, for instance, who longed for the conversion 
of sinners to stand up. I knew I wanted everybody to go 
to Heaven, but I knew I hadn't the sort of load on my mind 
that the evangelist meant, and I had to be honest, no 
matter if Teddy divorced me. So the sinners and I would 
all remain seated. 

I hope I never will be called upon to go to the stake, 
but I would ever so much rather than to sit still again on 
that front seat with Teddy looking away from me use 
he did not want me to see the lonely, hurt look on his 
face. That was the worst of it—it made Teddy feel that 
he stood alone. ‘ 

I used to think it was as bad as it could be at boarding- 
school when madame would probe in public into the con- 
dition of our wardrobes. Madame would request all the 


treacherous ailment. ° 
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school to rise. _Then she would say, ‘‘ Will all those 
whose wardrobes are in perfect order sit down?’’ Three 
parts of the school would plump ‘own without further 
ado. Then madame, warming to the occasion, would 
say, ‘‘ Will all those who have only one article of apparel 
in disorder sit down?"’ Several more would do so. hen 
would madame ride roughshod over us delinquents. 
‘* All those who have two articles in disorder,’’ she would 
say—then three, four, five, up to ten. Then when I alone 
remained standing, for I never had the ghost of an idea 
how many buttons were missing, would say very 
impressively and slowly: ‘‘ If there is any lady in the 
room who hs an indefinite number of articles in disorder 
let her also be seated.’’ As much as to say: ‘‘ But that 
the quality of my mercy is not strained, she should stand 
on and on forever, till she wore a hole through the floor 
and dropped through into the cellar.””’, What made it all 
the harder was that I knew that lots of the girls who sat 
down at the very first invitation were all pinned together 
with shield-pins. 

I even came to wish that I could go to sleep in prayer- 
meeting the way | did at first, but the nervous strain was 
too great. Sister Peters would have waked me up if I 
had. Since the evangelist came the good woman had 
developed a habit of hurling imprecatory texts like bomb- 
shells into the midst of the services. Teddy would 
request perhaps a moment of silent prayer, and the hush 
of it would still be upon the meeting, when in a high-pitched 
voice, without the slightest praece or waren, Sister Peters 
would out, ‘‘ Cuss ye, Meraz! Cuss ye bitterly !’’ and 
nothing further. Or perhaps at another time, ‘‘ Without 
are dogs! Without are sorcerers!’’ leaving us to make 
what application we could of the statement. 
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After the service any who wished for personal conversa- 
tion would be asked to remain, and I always stayed ; 
rtly because I wanted to wait for Teddy, and partly 
use I thought if any one were willing to talk to me 
perhaps it would be the very thing I needed, 

Every word that our dear old rector—the one with the 
‘ nose—had said to me when I was confirmed was graven 
on my heart, and I always did exactly what he had told 
me to. I really think I would have stretched a point 
and stood up that time if it had not been for his passion 
for ‘‘ the white light of truth.’’ 

What made it so much harder that time was because a 
sister who rose up—even before she knew what the 
evangelist was going to ask, she was so sure she was all 
right from every standpoint—had stayed at home three 
Sundays from church, and had made her husband stay at 
home as well, to see if Teddy would miss them. I 
thought that she must have the biggest kind of a shield- 

in in her soul to do a thing like that. But our rector at 
howe had told me that I must always act just as though I 
were all alone in the world with God, and I knew I had to. 

Nobody ever did labor with me at the after-meetings 
because I was the clergyman’s wife—nobody except one 
dear old clergyman from the next town who had never 
seen me. He came up and laid his hand on my head and 
said, ‘‘ Little girl, are you a Christian?’’ I told him I did 
hope so, because I was the minister’s wife, but I was not 
sure. We had a lovely talk together, and I told him all 
about it, and he told me not to worry any more. He was 

uite sure | was. Then after a pause he added gently, as 
# to himself, ‘‘ God has all sorts of Christians.’’ 

I am afraid I was decidedly relieved when I was obliged 
to stay at home for a time because I developed the grip— 
a severe case of it. Perhaps I took it from the evangel- 
ist. In any case, it left me even more depressed than it 
had left him. It showed me, however, how kind and 
sweet at heart Teddy’s people were. My dear Deacon 
Potter stayed at home from several evening services to 
bear me company in the big, lonely house. e had been 
a country lad, and he loved his old home and his old 
friends and surroundings with a love that was touching. 
It was like a pastoral to hear him tell of them. I liked 
nothing better than to start him on the subject and listen 
for an hour ata time. In the end I knew it all, and loved 
it all as well as he did. 

Once when Teddy left me for the evening service he 
said, as he bent over to kiss me: ‘‘ You will spend the 
time in prayer for us, will you not, dearest, even if you 
cannot go?”’ 

I had not meant to spend the evening in prayer at all. 
Dear old Jack had heard that I was ill and he had sent me 
a box of the most charming books, the very latest, most- 
talked-of novels, and a big box of candy—which was such 

ood judgment of Jack, seeing I was ill. Between. the 

ks and the candy I was going to have a positively 
abandoned evening, as compared with my ordinary ones, 
and now Teddy wanted me to spend it praying. I tried 
very hardtodoso. Isaid, ‘‘God bless Teddy,” and ‘*‘ God 
bless the meeting,’’ and ‘‘ God bless Teddy ’’ again, and 
after that, ‘‘ God bless the meeting.’’ That was really all 
I could think of to say. I could not seem to enlarge upon 
the subject in any way, even in the slightest. So I said 
‘*Amen,”’ and gave it up. But I felt conscience-stricken 
all the time, and the candy gave me a relapse. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


| WOULD not have minded anything, o>. 

maids, services or evangelist—if only Teddy and I 
could have had our old lovely evening visits by the fire. 
We sat by the fire, to be sure, Teddy in the big Turkish 
chair and I on the arm just the same, and I put on my 
daintiest tea-gowns, but Teddy was too ge temp to 
notice them, and too burdened ever to la as he used to, 
no matter how hard I tried to make him. I think, perhaps, 
I had grown dull and spiritless, and there was nothing to 
laugh at. He had lost all heart for the chafing-dish sup- 
pers, too. _ 

One evening when he was the gravest he talked to me 
gently and wistfully about the help it would be to him if I 
only sympathized with him. Poor old Teddy! It was 
the first time he had ever spoken in that way, though 
often I had seen the longing in his face. He did not want 
me to work, he said; only to sympathize. He did not 
want me to bear the burden, heavy as it was, but just to 
stand by him, heart to heart, while he bore it. 

As for me, I felt that this was the beginning of the end. 
Teddy saw at last what I had seen all along: that I was a 

wretched failure. I did not cry—that is not my 
— I was too miserable, anyway, tocry. _I did not even 
tell Teddy I would try, for i knew there was no more try 
in me. I was spent with trying already. The Ethiopian 
and his skin, and the tiger and his spots, and I were all in 
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one box together. We simply could not change. I 
kissed Teddy gently on his forehead, and left him sitting 
by the fire, and crept away to bed. Teddy thought, | 
know, that I was too bored with the whole subject to 
answer him. He did not know that I saw him, but as | 
looked back from the doorway he was sitting with his 
head buried in his hands. 

He was to have an early breakfast the next morning and 
go to an ordinatiun in another town. I was not _—— 
when he went. I had not slept, but I let him think I ha 
because I was so afraid that if he spoke to me very lov- 
ingly, the way he was sure to, I would cling to him in a 
passion of dry, hopeless grief. And what good would it 
do? I must face the hopelessness alone. If I had told 
Teddy then and there he would have known my inmost 
heart, and so much would have been spared us both. 
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I cannot bear to think of that day. The sky was black, 
just as it had been on my wedding morning, only there 
were no snowflakes, nothing but the ‘‘ feel’’ of them in 
the air. It was cold—oh, so cold—in the house, with the 
chill that comes before a storm. I could not bear to poke 
and badger the furnace, because I knew it was just like 
me. Its worst was its best. The mud and water of the 
day before were frozen in the village street. The waitress 
sang at intervals about the ‘‘ bitter cry,’’ and I had no 
courage to reprove her. 

I tried to balance my accounts, for it was the day for 
them, but they would not come out even, and I felt sorry 
for them just as I had for the furnace. I thought they 
would if they could, and I would not worry them. 

Then I tried to regulate y | pretty glass china-closet; 
and when I could not do that, but took the cups up and 
set them down again in the same places, I gave up and 
waited listlessly with my hands in my lap until it should 
be time for the midday service. I did not often go to it, 
but to-day I felt that I must do everything—everything for 
Teddy and his church that I possibly could. 

The evangelist led the meeting, and the subject was 
‘* The Flesh Pots of Egypt’’—how people grew tired and 
discouraged, and said they would go back to the flesh pots 
and try no more. It was a dread statement of dread 
facts, like all the evangelist’s efforts, and it seemed to 
fasten itself upon my brain. ‘‘ The Flesh Pots of Egypt! 
The Flesh Pots of Egypt!’’ ran through my mind like a 
refrain. My flesh pots were, I was sure, the old gay life, 
and my dear little room at home, and father and mother 
and Jack—though it was a queer name to give them, to be 
sure. Even ‘ole Sparks was a flesh pot, for he did not 
sing about ‘‘ bitter cries.’’ He would have heard from 
father, and that right early, if he had. 

As I was coming out after the service a dear, good sister, 
who had been much moved by it, drew me aside into a 
corner and, taking my hand in hers, said lovingly and 
tenderly : ‘‘ My dear child, forgive me if I do wrong. 
I would not hurt you willingly, but I think you hardly 
realize the drawback that it is to God’s work, and to your 
husband’s work among us just now, that you do not take 
a more active part in it. I feel that God has laid it upon 
me to plead with you to lay your life down upon His altar 
beside your husband’s. Oh, my dear child!’’ and here 
she forgot her prepared phrases and the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, ‘‘ you might do so much good !”’ 
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I looked at her vacantly with the cold perspiration 
starting from every pore. Teddy had driven a sword 
right through my heart the night before, and now this 

ood woman—for she was good, and true, and sweet, and 

never bore her any grudge for the dreadful hurt—had 
given it a turn in the wound. She had-the same grieved, 
gute look when she did it that Teddy had had. That 
ook must go with dreadful hurts, I thought idly to myself, 
as ple do think senseless things in the worst pain. 
ut up my face and she kissed me, for I was sure I 
would never see her again, and then I went away, just as 





LIPSHOD family government and allowing children to 
tyrannize over one another are responsible for the 
absence of affection in families. Usually the older 
members of a family enforce unreasonable demands 
on the younger ones of the household. Or some- 

times it is a tyranny of weakness—the younger members 
holding the whole family at bay. 

One day the writer was making a call where the only 
children, two little fritls, were sitting on the floor busy 
with their dolls. All at once the ra er one broke out 
in a perfectly tearless, artificial wail. e mother turned 
and said sternly to the elder, ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
Katie?’’ The child stammered in affright, ‘‘ She—she’s 
cryin’ ’cau—’cause I won’t make her one like this,’’ 
holding up a newly finished doll-garment. ‘‘ Then give 
her that !’’ said the cama ase gh The child hesitated, 
and the younger one redoubled her wails. ‘‘ Do you 
hear me?’’ said the mother, stamping her foot. ‘‘ Give it 
to her this instant!’’ The child reluctantly obeyed, and 
the mother turned and calmly resumed the conversation. 

I continued to observe the two children, and saw the 
older girt scowling with malignant hatred, while the 
ounger one, with triumphant, taunting looks, adorned 
er doll with the rifled garment. 

Many times afterward I heard this mother lamenting that 
her children *‘ quarreled constantly, acting as if they fairly 
hated each other.’’ I was too polite—or too cowardly—to 
say, ‘‘It is your own fault; your injustice to them is 
destroying their natural affection for each other.”’ 
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UT the tyranny of weakness is the exception rather 
than the rule. [It is the tyranny of superior age and 
strength that is to be found in most families. 

A mother well known to me decided every quarrel 
between her children according to the age of the dispu- 
tants. The Fear child was esi forced to give up to 
the older. ese children, a large tamily, showed a posi- 
tive hatred for one another, and always chose to play with 
the children of other families rather than among them- 
selves. A feud culminated between the oldest two boys. 
They finally refused to speak to each other or to remain at 
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I had from Teddy, without a word. She thought, wig, 
Teddy, that I had not cared. 

I wandered home somehow over the frozen ground 
under the black sky to the cold house. _I sat down in the 
hall on the lowest of the long, steep flight of stairs, ang 
Sandy came and licked my hands and my face. My fage 
was very hot, and my hands were as cold as the hands of 
the dead. 

So everybody knew what ba yg | knew and I knew: 
that I was a stumbling-block and a hindrance to him ang 
to Ged! If I were the great God I would not let such 
a tiny little mortal be a stumbling-block. I would sg 
right over her without hurting her or minding her in the 
least. That is what I thought in my disordered brain. 
Of course, with Teddy it was different. He could not step 
over me. I must get out of his way—I must go back to 
my flesh pots. I had not chosen to—God must remember 
that—but I just had to. There was no other way. 

I never remember very clearly what ha ened the rest 
of that day. I only know that it seemed to grow colder 
and colder in the parsonage, and the sky to grow blacker 
and blacker, and to settle lower down, until I felt that 
unless I got away to mother it would draw its black folds 
around me and smother me. If I could only get to 
mother she would not let it. Mother would not let any. 


body hurt me. And all the time ‘*‘ The Flesh Pots of 
Egypt! The Flesh Pots of Egypt!’’ rang in my ears a 
louder and louder refrain, until it was like the din of apn 


orchestra. 

I remember holding Teddy’s big storm-coat, that was 
in the hall, tight in my arms and saying good-by to it and 
wondering that it did not say good-by to me, and then 
thinking that probably it did not care enough about me, 
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Then I remember, when the ticket agent asked me 
where I was going, opening my mouth to say Egypt, and 
recalling just in time that it was not Egypt where mother 
used to live, and correcting myself. 

Then I remember the good, fatherly conductor on the 
train asking me, as he punched my ticket, if I hada 
mother where I was going, and his saying, ‘‘ Thank God 
for that !”’ 

The next thing I remember is John Sparks crying out,, 
‘* The Lord have mercy !’’ when he opened the door for 
me late at night. 

Then mother came rushing to me. It was the only time 
I ever knew mother to rush in all her gentle, placid life, 
and she said, ‘‘ My child, where is your husband?” 
And I answered her that he had gone on to the Promised 
Land, but I had turned back. I wanted the flesh pots, 
She was a flesh pot, if she did but know it, and father was 
another. Where was he? 

Mother looked at John Sparks in wild alarm for just a 
moment, and on Sparks, as white as his shirt bosom— 
and that had always to be very white indeed—looked back 
at mother. 

Then mother took me up to my own room, and she and 
Hannah took off my wraps and laid me down on my own 
little bed with the pink coverlid, and Hannah cried out 
loud. Mother told her very sternly, for mother could be 
stern, to leave the room if she paaid not control herself. 

Then L shut my eyes and they thought I was asleep, and 
father came and stood over me and smoothed back my 
hair, and two big tears fell right down on my face, and he 
said, ‘‘ You poor little wreck! You poor little wreck!” 

And aomebade gave one big sob out in the hall and 
then tore off and slammed a door. That was Jack, for he 
was at home. It was his vacation. 

They thought at first from what I had said about the 
Promised Land that Teddy was dead, but they tele 
graphed him on the strength of his not being. 

ather put ‘‘ Forward instantly’’ at the end of the 
telegram, which seems to me to have been impractical if 
they suspected that he was dead. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
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AFFECTION IN THE FAMILY 


By Mrs. Garrett Webster 


home together. They continued to time their brief visits 
home so as to avoid meeting, until the death of the elder 
one ended the quarrel. The younger children scattered as 
fast as they became old enough to leave home, and 
mother now most sorrowfully declares her children’s lack 
of affection for their home and for one another to be the 
greatest grief of her life, and sadly broods over it as 4 
mysterious punishment to her from Heaven, while 
children take the consequences of her mismanagement, 
hating and avoiding one another to the end of life. 
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FAMILY of little children was left to the care of an older 
sister, who took the ground that they had no rights that 
she was bound to respect. The boys were kept busy 
her errands and caprices, while the girls were forced t 
become her waiting-maids—to lace or button her shoes, t 
stand beside her, holding each garment and handing it 
her while she dressed. Srhe least awkwardness or h 
tion was rewarded by aringing box on the ear. She neve 
thought it necessary to say ‘‘ please” or ‘‘ will you?” It 
was always ‘‘ do this !”’ or ‘‘ do that !”’ frequently ad 
‘* and don’t be all day about it.’’ No matter what 
children were doing, if she wanted a oe done every 
thing had to give way to her whims. She was the oldest; 
they were only the children ; they had no rights. 
When the children ay up this older sister all at once 
made a discovery. She found that while not one of 
had either respect or love for her, regarding her as 4 
ish tyrant, they had a strong affection for one na 
She was of too overbearing a nature, and too long had 
things her own way with them, to endure this, so she 
herself to work to create quarrels between them. . a 
were distorted, and ingenious stories invented to wow 
their tenderest feelings. As fast as one misunderstan 
was made right she set her wits to work and ha 
another. The father of this motherless family wonders © 
this day = is the r eoqeed + his children that they @® 
not get along peaceably together. 
i Ture om on t family affection unless al 
matters in the family are decided on their merits, wiHI®"- 
reference to age or strength. \2 
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- THe MYSTERIES OF THE CENT eas 
of 
Sa 
phase , 
an CENTURY that is closing has had its full By Wilham Perrine 
“a share of mysterious happenings, many of 
aa which have baffled all the efforts made ; 
ee to solve them. The lapse of time, modern pub- to be enwrapped in impenetrable shadows. Toward the close 
és licity, and increased facilities for the detection of the year 1812 Theodosia Allston made preparations to visit 
of crime have still failed to throw light on many a mys- her father in New York. She could have traveled in her own 
tery which has carriage on land, but her health was broken, and it was 
os startled or puzzled THEODOSIA BURR decided that she should make the voyage by sea. A 
and the whole nation, schooner called ‘‘ The Patriot,’’ which had been privateering { 
We and which now in the war with England, was then in Charleston harbor on 
seems to lie buried her way to New York. Passage was engaged on this vessel 
the forever in the dark- for Theodosia, her physician and her maid, and the lovely | 
be ness of the past. woman was radiant with the expectation of meeting her 
sod Some of the most father within the next five or six 
conspicuous of days. ‘‘The Patriot” passed 
ah, these mysteries are out into the ocean in Christmas 
fo here narrated, each week, and not a vestige of her i 
illustrating some was ever again seen. | 
= peculiar phase of Day after day, and long after 
life the dangers and all hope had been abandoned, 
1?” strange uncertain- there might be seen on the 
aad ties of human life. Battery at New York the lonely 
ols In the early years and mart father, peering | 
was of this century far down the bay as if he were 
there landed at scanning the sea for a sail. 
a6 Boston—the last Then there came rumors that 
ms man to leave the ‘*The Patriot’ had been saved 
ack ship—a mysterious by another ship, and again that 
assenger from : she had been captured by 
os ngland, who, after he found lodgings, pirates and all on board massa- a" 
ae took care to conceal himself from public cred except the fair Theodosia, ORAWN BY CHARLES H. STEPHENS 
poss view. He was small in stature, easy in who had been taken into cap- SAM HOUSTON AS AN INDIAN BRAVE 
ie conversation, distinguished in manner, his tivity. But the only conjecture. For some mysterious reason he resigned as Governor 
if black eyes wonderfully expressive. Next which seemed credible, when ‘ of ‘Tennessee and joined the Cherokees 
poe to Thomas Jefferson he had been the most the tortures of suspense were ~ 
my talked of American of the time. He had at last ended, was that in a | 
ihe been within a single vote of reaching the winter storm of extraordinary 
1” Presidency, and he was now coming back fury, soon after the ship had left see and confined by them in a deserted fort at 
pee to his native country after having been Charleston, she had foundered off Niagara. Beyond this point his movements, or 
bar ordered away from British soil, placed the coast of Hatteras. those of his captors, could not be traced. It was 
under surveillance in France, and reduced Of his agony Aaron Burr gave charged by some that he had been sent into Canada 
<- almost to penury. the world but little view; he had and out of the country; by others that he had been 
tele. In South Carolina a young woman, the schooled himself in the habit of delivered into the hands of Indians, and by many | 
wife of Governor Joseph Allston, had long never exhibiting his emotions; but more that he had been rowed out on Lake 
the been watching the movements of the re- in one of his letters he declared Ontario, his throat cut, and his body sunk. 
al if turned exile. Her comeliness, her wit, and that he felt as if he had been The mysterious absence of Morgan, and the 
her regal elegance of manner gave her severed from the human race. failure of every investigation to obtain a clew to \ 
distinction. To the anxious wanderer she his fate, soon threw the public mind into 
wrote words of encouragement and hope, A. T. STEWART intense excitement. A body found at 
and of longing for the speedy coming of 1 ice the mouth of the Niagara River a year 
the hour when she might again look into afterward was the occasion of much con- 
p his eyes with consolation, when Aaron Burr troversy. Its identity was not conclu- 
would live down the hate of his country- sively established, and it was then that 
men, and when she, his darling Theodosia, Thurlow Weed made the famous remark, | 
would show herself the worthy daughter when told that Masons would prove it to 
of a sire who might have made her an be the remains of one Timothy Munroe: 
Empress in the halls of Montezuma. ‘*It is a good enough Morgan ier us until 
Burr was sixty years old when he resolved ou bring back the one you carried off.”’ ; 
once more to battle with fortune. For the enstints the men who had taken Morgan . 
visits moment it seemed as if the tide of adversity out of the Canandaigua jail had been 
elder were about to be turned. Going quietly prosecuted, and some of them convicted 
d into New York, he opened an office for ) 
i the the practice of law, and in a fortnight had DRAWN BY ARTHUN 1. KELLER 
feed two thousand dollars in fees. But AARON BURR’S SAD VIGIL 
rdly had he written to his daughter From the Battery, day by day, the unhappy 
father scanned the sea for a sail 











ROSS MANSION, GERMANTOWN 


From here Charley Ross was stolen 
twenty-six years ago 



















about his luck when there came from 
| Carolina the news that her 
utiful boy, who had been the idol 

in “ ambitious statesman, was dead. 
“ue Midst of his tears he exclaimed: 
ink that Omnipotence could give 

NO equivalent for my boy; no, 

none,”’ 

stil : there was in reserve for Burr a 
eavier blow—a tragedy destined 





HERE are some old men who can recall how 

in the first half of the century the poli- 

tics of the United States was shaken for more 
than a decade by an unsolved mystery. In 
the summer of 1826 there lived at Batavia, 
in the western part of New York, a man of 
roving habits, one William Morgan. He was 
a Virginian by birth, had served in Jackson’s 
army at the Battle of New Orleans, and had 
been a stone-mason. His debts and his 
intemperate habits gave 
him the reputation of 
being a shiftless and 
untrustworthy person. 
He was about fifty years 
of age when it was ru- 





was thinking of reveal- 
ing the ritual and secrets 









ST. MARK’'S CHURCHYARD 
mored at Batavia that he Ghouls stole the body of A. T. Stewart from here, over twenty years 


ago, and what became of it has never been known 








of Free Masonry, and 
that he had engaged a 
printer clandestinely to . publish 
such a book. ° 

In the month or two after 
Morgan’s purpose had leaked out 
he was arrested and released 
several times on charges of debt, 
but finally on a charge of larceny 
he was carried to Canandaigua 
and lodged in jail. Thence he 
was spirited away in a carriage by 
CHARLEY ROSS six men, hurried from place to 


on minor charges, but no judicial proof was ever estab- 
lished that the missing man had been murdered. 

The excitement, instead of dying down, spread from 
Western New York throughout the State ; addresses were 
issued to the ‘‘ people of the Republic’’ calling upon them 
to avenge Morgan, and shrewd. politicians fomented the 
agitation in their search for a new ‘‘issue.’’ Social ties 
were sundered, families divided, church congregations 
distracted, and business partnerships broken in the fierce 
discussions over the great mystery. An anti-Masonic party 
was formed in New York, Pennsylvania, New England and 
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elsewhere, which for several years threatened to sweep the 
country. It was the first and only time in the history of the 
United States that an unsolved mystery was employed in 
an attempt to elect a President. In 1832 a national con- 
vention nominated William Wirt, the brilliant Maryland 
jurist, at the head of an anti-Masonic ticket, against 
Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay, and the electoral vote of 
Vermont was carried for the party. But in a few years the 
movement was at an end in nearly all the States where it 
had flourished, and William Morgan ceased to be an issue. 
It came to be affirmed, indeed, that the missing man 
was seen alive in Smyrna, Asia, and in other foreign cities, 
but such stories were never authenticated. The historians 
of Free Masonry have always insisted that if Morgan were 
killed by members of their order the assassins were a few 
irresponsible zealots who acted on their own impulses. 


z 
Never Heard from After Leaving Port 


Ser years ago Englishmen and Americans were rejoic- 

ing that steamers had succeeded in regularly crossing 
the Atlantic, that a voyage could be made in a fortnight, 
and that the first of the Cunarders, the side-wheeler 
‘* Britannia,’’ had come into Boston after one of the quick- 
est passages ever known. Steam, it was said, had con- 
quered the terrors of the sea, and men who had gone to 
London, spent nearly a week in England, and come back, 
all within thirty-three days, were regarded as wonderful 
examples of the new celerity in trans-Atlantic travel. One 
of the vessels which had not long before been launched, 
and which the Par peking world hailed with admira- 
tion as a steam leviathan, was the ‘‘ President.’’ The 
liners which now plow their way across the Atlantic in five 
days are not more im e than this ship with her two 
hundred and sixty-eight feet in length, her sixty-four feet in 
width, and her twenty-three hundred and sixty tons’ register 
was to the generation which welcomed her into the 
harbor of New York. The ship was less than a year old 
when, on March 10, 1841, she left her dock and steamed 
slowly down the bay, her figurehead, which was a bust of 
Washington after ova, pointing proudly along the 
ocean route to England. In April reports began to come 
from Liverpool that the ‘‘ President”? was overdue, that 
nothing had been heard of her, and that great anxiety 
was rife. The only ray of light that was shed upon the 
mystery was that a Portuguese brig had sighted a large 
steamer moving slowly under sail, but she did not hail 
the brig, nor did she appear to be in a disabled state. 
Through the spring and far into the summer of 1841 
there was agony of suspense in England and the United 
States. In this country the superstitious fancied oe 
omens in the coincidence that the first President of the 
United States who died in the White House—William 
Henry Harrison—had passed away at the time when the 
ship which bore the name of his office began to be missed. 
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Among the passengers were two men who, although 
they had little in common with each other, had been each 
an idol in his profession, and who had given delight to 
multitudes in the United States. One was an actor who 
for the first time had raised the portrayal of Irish character 
upon the stage to the level of an art, and whose rich sense 

native humor even Dion Boucicault probably failed to 
surpass in later years. Tyrone Power had been hailed in 
American theatres as the prince of comedians; he had 
made three tours of the ogee ; he had written a book on 
his American impressions, an he was now returning to 
England at the height of popularity, still in middle age. 

ven more’ stri ing was the personality of George 
Clugston Cookman, whose eloquence had spread his fame 
among American Methodists, and to whom even men of 
the world, like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, listened 
admiringly. Indeed, he carried with him when he went 
on board the ‘‘ President’’ the first dispatch which 
Webster as Secretary of State had written to England. 
The fate of these men, as well as of a son of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and a hundred other passengers on the ship, 
has never been known. Whether the steamer foundered 
in some tremendous storm, as was thought most likely, or 
was crushed and sunk by an iceberg, or was destroyed by 
fire, no man to this day has been able to tell. 


. 4 


Why “Sam” Houston Joined the Cherokees 


ANOTHER mystery in which the American pom were 

once ly concerned was that which shadowed the 
life of one of the most remarkable characters of the country. 
In 1829 Samuel Houston, or, as he called and signed him- 
self, ‘‘ Sam’’ Houston, was Governor of Tennessee. He 
had been a militia General and Member of Congress, and 
next to Andrew Jackson was perhaps the most popular 
man in the Southwest. It was m the midst of a campaign 
for reélection to the Gubernatorial chair that Tennessee 
was startled by a report that he had resi his office. 
He had been married to the daughter an influential 
family ; three months afterward she returned to her father’s 
house, and her husband resolved to pass the rest of his 
life in the wilderness. It was said that he left Nashville 
secretly or in disguise, and for a time there was fear that 
the commonwealth would be plunged into turbulence over 
his abdication and the m surrounding it. 

Houston betook himself to the tribe of Cherokees in the 
Indian Territory ; he ad their costume, ap ing in 
all the trappings of an In brave, letting his hair grow 
down his back, and visiting Washington with a buckskin 
hunting-shirt, yellow leggins, a huge blanket, and turkey 
feathers around his head. No one could induce him to 
reveal the secret of his metamorphosis and his abandon- 
ment of the ways and habits of civilization. And yet what- 
ever it was it may be said to have been the cause of the 
wonderful career which Sam Houston followed in leading 
the movement for separating Texas from the Mexicans, in 
founding that imperial commonwealth, in entering the 
United States Senate, and in becoming the favorite candi- 
date of a multitude of his countrymen in that region for 
nomination to the Presidency of the United States. He 
married again after he emerged from his Indian life, and he 
lived to be an old man, dying in the midst of the Civil 
War, but no one was ever able to de him to unlock 
the mystery of his life. Nor would his first wife, who also 
married again, throw any light on the mystery. All the 
discussion which it provoked throughout the country, all 
the attempts which were made long afterward to reveal the 
mystery, could draw nothing from either one. ‘‘ It is an 


absolute secret,’’ Houston once said to some friends, 
‘*and will always remain so.”’ 
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One of a Thousand Mysterious Murders 


BD Soap ane WEBSTER in his great speech on the murder of 

Captain White declared that the secret of murder sel- 
dom avoids detection, that ‘‘a thousand eyes turn at once 
to explore every man, every thing, every circumstance con- 
nected with the time and place; a thousand ears catch 
every whisper ; a thousand excited minds ac vapreny | dwell on 
the scene, shedding all their light and ready to kindle the 
slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery.’’ And yet 
a Seunest cases might be found in the century’s annals of 
American crime to confute Webster’s dictum. There have 
been not fewer than fifty in New York, New England and 
the Middle States in the past twenty years. ‘ 

Perhaps in all the mysteries of the century which might 
be adduced as disproof of the adage that ‘‘murder will 
out” there has been none more famous than the Burdell 
case. After more than forty years it still remains one of 
the darkest chapters of intrigue in the criminal record 
of New York. One morning in the winter of 1858 Dr. 
Harvey Burdell, a dentist in what was long afterward 
known as the gruesome ‘‘ Bond Street house,’’ was there 
found dead. Imost everywhere in the house there were 
stains of blood—not only in the Doctor’s apartments, but 
on the walls, the rails and the stairway. On his body were 
as many as fifteen wounds that had evidently been in- 
flicted with a poniard. In the house there lived a Mrs. 
Cunningham, a widow, with her two daughters. The sus- 
picions against the mother, to whom Doctor Burdell had 
rented part of his dwelling, were strong enough to warrant 
the arrest of the woman. The trial which tollowed, and 
which excited a profound sensation throughout the United 
States, ended in a verdict of not guilty. 
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It is doubtful whether up to that time there had ever 
been a murder in America so widely reported and so pro- 
ductive of speculative comment among the people of the 
country. But the strangest feature of the mystery followed 
the acquittal of Mrs. Cunningham, It was the plot in 
which, in the face of the suspicion that she was the perpe- 
trator of the crime, she labored with crowning audacity to 

rove that she was the widow of Doctor Burdell, that she 
had been married to him shortly before his death, and that 
she was the mother of a posthumous child of his. 

The heirs of the slain man determined to contest the 
claim, although it was supported by skillfully concerted 
testimony which seemed to confirm every essential point in 
her case and to be impregnable. Not fewer than one hun- 
dred and fifty ‘‘ willing witnesses ’’ were called to bolster 
up her testimony, including even a clergyman who thought 
that he had performed the ceremony of marriage. The 
lawyer for the heirs was Samuel J. Tilden. With masterly 
skill in cross-examination he destroyed the elaborate net- 
work of evidence so completely that there was not even a 
single presumption left in favor of the alleged marriage, 
while the clergyman was shown to have performed the 
marriage ceremony for another man whom he had believed, 
innocently perhaps, to have been Burdell. But the mystery 
of the murder has never been cleared up with any positive- 
ness ; it is still a theme of speculation, 


& 
What Became of A.T. Stewart’s Body ? 


Bt no crime against the living has ever startled the 

country more by its mystery than a crime against the 
dead committed in New York a little more than twent 
years ago. When Alexander T. Stewart died, in April, 1876, 
at the age of seventy-three, he was reputed to be worth not 
less than thirty million dollars. The aggregate of the sales 
in his two great stores in New York during the last three 
years of his life was upward of two hundred million dollars, 
and he was commonly recognized as the richest and most 
powerful merchant in the United States. He died without 
children or blood relatives in this country, bequeathing 
the bulk of his estate to his widow, and one million dollars 
to Henry Hilton as executor of his will. In the great 
funeral procession there appeared a multitude of the most 
eminent Americans of the day who followed the body to 
the grave in St. Mark’s Churchyard, New York City. 

One morning in November, 1878, or about two years and 
a half after the body of the millionaire had been entombed, 
the late Judge Hilton walked into the office of the New 
York Police Department with the startling news that the 

ve had been rifled. It appeared that in the course of 

e autumn there had been some banaecte | with it, and 
that Judge Hilton had caused the slab which rested upon 
it to be removed to another place, and then shrewdly, as 
he believed, had the words cut on the slab, ‘‘ A. T. Stewart 
Family Vault.’’ The knowledge that this had been done 
was confined to four persons. But so well planned had 
been the operations of the ghouls that they not only knew 
where the y was, but had made their excavations with 
almost mathematical precision. Three flagstones covered 
the entrance to the vault ; the earth had been dug down to 
within a hair’s breadth of the side of the central stone— 
it was undoubtedly the work of shrewd men. 

& 

When Mr. Stewart died his body was so emaciated that 
it was supposed to weigh not more than eighty pounds. 
It had been placed in a coffin covered with black cloth 
and fringed with gold braiding, and this coffin rested in a 
leaden case, which, in its turn, was inclosed by an outer 
box. From this the lid had been unscrewed ; the leaden 
case was cut through and the inner coffin was opened. 
It was supposed that the thieves had deposited the corpse 
in a sack and carried it off ina wagon. Nobody had seen 
them ; they had chosen a rainy night for the deed, and it 
was not until several hours after daylight that the dis- 
covery was made. They had left behind them only a news- 
paper, an iron shovel, a small bull’s-eye lantern, and a 
pile of fresh earth. “But it seemed impossible that the 
ghastly plunder could be carried through the streets of the 
city or concealed without detection, or that, if it had been 


taken out of New York, it could have been transported. 


across the ferries or reburied without exciting suspicion 
somewhere or leading to a sure clew. 

Judge Hilton declined to make overtures for the surrender 
of the body ; he declared that he would not be blackmailed, 
and when twenty-five thousand dollars reward was offered 
it was with the condition that the sum should be not only 
for the body, but for information that would lead to the 
detection of the persons who committed the outrage. He 
counseled Mrs. Stewart not to compound with crime; and 
the widow, who is said to have been terribly affected by 
the blow, followed this advice during the ten years in 
which she survived her husband. Some time later there 
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were clandestine hints of negotiations with the ghouls, who 
were said to be in Chicago. A vague impression was 
allowed to gain ground that the body had been recover 
and that it had been placed in the vault of the beautify 
cathedral at Garden City, Long Island. But there ha. 
never been any proof of these assertions, and what became 
of the body, or who stole it, is still a mystery. 


oA 


The Abduction of Little Charley Ross 


"THeae is, perhaps, hardly an American family in the lag 
twenty-five years which at some time has not compas. 
sionately and tenderly pronounced the name of C 
Ross. The thos of that little fellow’s abduction touched 
millions of homes with the sense of bereavement. Fo, 
years all the agencies in the pursuit of crime on which 
modern civilization prides itself were exhausted in the 
vain attempt to detect the piteous secret. Only four years 
old, a pretty child with bright curls, dancing eyes and 
winsome face, and still wearing the frocks of hebyhood the 
boy had been tenderly reared by his parents in their old. 
fockioned mansion at Germantown in the suburban region 
of Philadelphia. The father was a merchant of moderate 
means, who, after transacting his affairs in the city, returned 
to his home in the evenings. In the early part of the 
summer of 1874 his wife had gone to Atlantic City witha 
daughter ; and Charley, together with his brother Walter, 
who was two years older, and two infant sisters, were left 
temporarily in the charge of servants of the household, |t 
was in the period of the school vacation of the boys, who 
romped about the grounds of their home and played in the 
fields and in the lane with merry zest. Several times 
two men who drove a buggy accosted them and gave them 
candy, and one day the boys consented to be taken into the 
vehicle. There followed a long drive to another part of 
the city’s outskirts, where the elder boy was persuaded to 
go to a shop and buy some Fourth of Tuly toned 
When he came back his little brother, the men and the 
buggy had gone. Charley Ross had disappeared forever, 


& 


On the Fourth of July, or three days after the abduction, 
the distracted father received a letter in which tw 
thousand dollars was demanded as the price of ransom; if 
the offer should be refused the boy would be killed, 
Moreover, if his captors discovered any attempt to approach 
his hiding-place it would be the signal for instant death, 
A wave of fury swept over the land In the midst of the 
popular frenzy the daring brutes coolly wrote: ‘‘ We set 
God, man and the devil at defiance to wrest him from our 
hands.”’ Comennon for the agonized parents was over- 
shadowed by the cry thiat in the interest of society the first 
duty of justice was the capture of the kidnapers, and that 
there should be no surrender to their terms. Simon 
Cameron, who was then Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, expressed the prevailing sentiment 
when, on being asked for information as to extradition 
treaties in relation to such crimes, he exhorted the father 
to make no compromise, declaring that if the villains 
received no money they would have no motive to retain the 
boy, and that the Almighty would surely protect him, 

Gentine the news of the mystery spread over the con- 
tinent ; it was a topic of sympathetic comment in Europe, 
and traces of the interest which it excited are said to have 
been observed even in Asia. In addition to the police of 
every American city, it was estimated that, after the reward 
of twenty thousand dollars was offered, not fewer than five 
thousand men and women had resolved themselves for 
the time being into amateur detectives. Yet with all the 
publicity which was given to the case in the newspapers, 
with all the extraordinary coéperation of private citizens, 
with all the vigilance and scrutiny on railway trains, at sta- 
tions, at the wharves of steamers, and in every known 
haunt of crime, the abductors succeeded in carrying ona 
correspondence with Mr. Ross, negotiating for a confer- 
ence or aransom, and then covering up their tracks s0 
completely that not one of the swarm of pursuers was able 
to do more than vaguely to suspect their rendezvous. As 
to the child, there has never been any clew to his fate. 


& 
Why This Mystery Never Can be Solved 


S lhe nearest approach to a solution of the mystery was 
when two ps one night more than five m 
later, were shot while yong = - into the house of Judge Van 
Brunt, at Bay Ridge, Long Island. One of them was slain 

instantly ; the other, who said that his name was 
Douglas, and that his companion was William Mosher, 
lived long —- to say they had stolen Charley Ross. 
He said : ‘‘ Mosher knows all about the child. Ask him.” 
When told that his companion was dead he exclaimed: 
‘*God knows I tell you the truth. I don’t know where the 
boy is. Mosher knew.’’ Soon after he died. E 

he unhappy father lived for twenty-three years. During 
much of that time there was hardly a day when he was not 
seeking to fathom the mystery, or when he did not receive 
a letter from some part of the world about the fate of his 
boy. He spent sixty thousand dollars in investigations; 
he took part in examining into the mysterious cases 
more than two hundred and seventy children who 
resembled his own darling, and most of whom had beef 
abandoned by parents or were in the hands of gypsies; 
and in the last years of his life, ever watching, ever w 
ing, he still clung to the hope that some ray of light 
break through the gloom which clouded his home. 


& 


S’at have been some of the most conspicuous of the 
mysteries which have perplexed Americans in 

century now yes to a close, and none of which 
likely ever to be solved by human hands. They show 
that all the modern agencies of civilization are sometime 
strangely unequal to the task of revealing the tangled skeins 
of crime, or of uplifting the deep shadows which here and 
there hang over the singular fatalities of human exisicie® 
Indeed, the only war in which the Americans eve 


embarked against a foreign power in more than half a 


century was precipitated by a mysterious event, the hides 
inwardness of which all the power and ingenuity of 
United States Government and all the resources of m 
journalism have yet been unable to reveal. For the final 
overthrow of the Spanish dominion in America 
hastened or brought about chiefly by the popular reseat 
ment which sprang up over the destruction of the battle 
ship ‘‘ Maine’’ 


cause of that awful disaster remains, perhaps, the grea 
historic mystery of the expiring century. i 


in the harbor of Havana. And yet the 
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ECAUSE of its yet ee ret ry oe by interpretation. This concert engages the very best of the 
its earnest methods and teaching, the B Ch ] M. H talent of the college, but it is not the event for which the 
Easter performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ’”’ y aries ° arger auditors long. 
by gone colony - Lindsborg, 7" a ie That comes in the evening. The crisp, frosty air outside 
entral Kansas, Is each spring one oO Sr and the early darkness make the octagonal auditorium, 
ast the interesting events of the West. A ablaze with light; most alluring, and its four thousand 
= musical festival that out on the com- seats are quickly filled. Over the gathering broods a ten- 
ley meg ee sparsely settled prairies can derness appropriate to the memories of the occasion, its 
ed ring together ten thousand people dur- influence being manifest in hushed tones, as if this were 


"or ing Holy Week, many of them coming two hundred miles, indeed a service of the heart. Easter is not here, but its 




















must be excellent indeed. The growth of the audiences in forerunner has shed abroad a spirit of consecration. 
the this instance, year after year, indicates a thorough appre- Before the audience is the chorus—tier on tier of men 
ars ciation of a worthy rendering of Handel’s great oratorio. and maidens, nearly four hundred of them. Bunting and 
nd The Swedes are a singing people, and the religious senti- banners transform the stern outlines of the great stage. 
the ment is strong in their hearts. The one cherished day for The men are in black ; the maids in pink and white, the 
Id. this colony of perhaps three thousand families is Easter, costumes making vivid contrast. Whole sections are in a 
ion and the chief glory thereof is ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ The flutter of light ; others are sombre and still. The central 
ate Lindsborg settlement dates back to 1869, when the figure of all, occupying the place of honor, is the powerful 
1ed Rev. Olof Olson led from Sweden the first comers and organ, and supporting it the orchestra of — pieces. 
the founded the colony on the unbroken prairies. The When the time arrives for the opening Doctor Swensson 
ha settlers toiled, and prospered, and saved. They were steps forward and in a few words tells the story of the first 
ter homesick for the scenes of childhood, but learned to love Easter—the prelude of the music that is to come. 
left their new home. Amid the struggle against drought and A tremor passes over the ranks of the singers: they are 
It storm they sang their folksongs of cheer. SAMUEL THORSTENBERG rising to their feet. The orchestra breaks the stillness. 
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nal SINGING “‘ THE MESSIAH" IN THE BIG AUDITORIUM AT LINDSBORG TO AN AUDIENCE OF FOUR THOUSAND PEOPLE 
own 
on a 
nfer- A little later they organized a school and called it The vibrant tones of the organ set the air a-tremble. At 
S$ $0 Bethany—after the modest church erected at the time of the motion of a baton begins the recitative of the tenor : 
able their arrival. It was primarily for general education, but “Comfort ye 
As the character of the people early gave prominence to its Comfort ye, My people!” 
ment of music, and made possible ambitious under- . . . 
takings therein. Then the unison of strong, young voices, trained through 
As the people prospered so did the college. In 1879 weeks and months preceding, burst into the inspiring 
{ or Olson visited London and heard ‘‘ The Messiah.”’ “And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
‘It is fit for our people to sing, too,’ he said. ‘‘ They And all flesh shall see it together : rea 
was have been singing to God for generations, and this is their For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it! 
onths chance to do it intelligently.” So Carl Swensson, the Through strain after strain, from 
> Van y leader of the school, who has remained with his “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
slain people and is still their guide, went out among the farmers, And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
. = ay Yonago of their noag to give —- yo i And the King of Clory shall come in,” 
sher, ion of the oratorio, three years later. eir children seh 3 : ; 
Ross. had had but little training, ane it was necessary to send i —- Wie See Peer oan ey e 
im.” away for the orchestra and soloists, most of them coming I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
med: from Illinois for the occasion. The chorus numbered only and to the marvelous ‘‘ Amen’ chorus, from the 
re the forty, but the audience gathered in the little chapel was Revelation, the old, old story is admirably interpreted by 
thrilled with a new the well-prepared 
uring understanding of company of singers. 
1s not glorious story, When the last note 
ceive the fame of the has died away, 
of his music spread. A when the final 
rions ; few years later there ‘* Amen”’ has been 
ses of was a new college breathed, the listen- 
who building. An ers, their hearts 
been auditorium one warmed with relig- 
psies ; hundred and ten ious fervor and ex- 
wait et in diameter and altation, go out into 
might Sixty feet to the the clear, starry 
dome, with a seat- night as in a dream. 
ing capacity of four e far horizon 
thousand, was seems nearer, and 
of the erected, and in it the wide arch of 
in the was placed a five- heaven, bending 
ich is thousand -dollar, a Sa dusky 
show ee€-manual pi “ ” reaches of prairie 
times Organ, the taaoeet AT THE STATION —COMING TO THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL THE AUDITORIUM WHEREIN “THE MESSIAH” IS SUNG sod and field, closer 
skeins finest in the é _ at hand. aye 
re and . ‘* You can never fill that building,” saidthe trustees intellectual of the plains’ residents. They come because No mean talent directs the singers and musicians. 
ience. to Doctor Swensson. He replied: ‘‘The people of Kansas they enjoy good music and know how to appreciate it. Samuel Thorstenberg, youthful and slender, a student and 
; ever and the West like music ; they will come.”’ ot more than sixteen hundred ple reside in the then a teacher in the college, has been the conductor for 
half 4 He was right. The next year it was necessary to give town, but thousands enjoy their hospitality. Ample prep- several years. Theodore Lindberg, who leads the 
ridden N€ oratorio twice to accommodate all, and now three aration has been made, and in the modest hotel and in orchestra, was born on the prairies in the colony but 
of ‘the times each Holy Week are the seats filled—on Wednesday, the long dining-room of the college comely white- perfected his education abroad. Hugo Bedlinger, _of 
1odern on Good Friday, and on Easter Day. The last is for the aproned Swede girls with courtesy serve the eager guests. Stockholm, presides at the great organ, while his wife, 
e final home people only, and all the colony comes to listen and The signs along the streets bear names ending in ‘‘ son,” wearing a brooch presented by the German Emperor after 
a was to worship. ‘*sen”’ or ‘‘ berg,’’ and here and there the dinavian singing a song before him, is a leading soloist. — : 
resent: From across the rolling prairies the crowds come to the origin of the people is revealed in blue eyes and fair com- ith such concentration of effort, such delight in musical 
battle ¢ village, on whose outskirts tower the college and _plexions, in blond beards on the men’s faces, and in the expression, so worthy a theme, and so devout a people, 
et the ditorium, landmarks for a score of miles. The special architecture of the homelike dwellings. little wonder is it that the singing of the Easter 
rea as are filled to the lowest steps of the coaches, and In the college chapel is given in the late afternoona ‘* Messiah ”’ on the plains is an occasion to be anticipated 





who alight are among the most thoughtful and 


concert—orchestral selections from the masters of musical 


eagerly, enjoyed with zest, and remembered long ! 
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College Girls’ Larks and Pranks 











STORIES BY BRIGHT STUDENTS 


Retold by a Graduate 
+ 


HE Sophs announced a play, ‘‘ A Wonderful 
Faculty for Study,’’ written and acted by its 
members. It was rumored that the play dwelt 
on the tragic results of an over-developed 
faculty for study ; it was really an arraignment 
of the entire college faculty. Every idiosyn- 
crasy, foible and mannerism was caricatured, 
from the way the President swung her eye- 
glasses, down to the embarrassment of the 
professor of zodlogy, who lisped and usually 
stumbled as he entered the room. I imperson- 
ated the President of the college. I dreaded 
seeing her when the affair was over. I knew 
I had her exact manner. Hadn't I practiced 
it for weeks? When I said, ‘‘ Young ladies,” 
the ri.ing inflection was ect ; it might have 
been the President herself yan ep 4 
The play was over. We spoke the epilogue 
and ood flushed and triumphant. There 
was a moment of keen silence, and then the 
President rose and addressed us, and, if I am allowed to 
use college vernacular, she ‘‘ laid us out’’ in a very short 
speech, full of that witty severity and keen sarcasm before 
which so many of us had often wilted. I saw the girls’ 
faces change. The game was about to be lost. I waited 
with my heart thumping until she had finished, and then I 
did one of the most audacious things of my whole college 
career: I stepped forward, still with her exact manner ; I 
turned, facing the girls on the stage, and, addressing them 
in her precise, slow tones, I repeated with perfect serious- 
ness her exact words. The audience was breathless. 
When I finished the speech there was a moment’s awful 
silence, and then a perfect volley of applause and 
laughter. And the President laughed and applauded, too. 
Funny as it seems, she was always fond of me after that. 


sz 
A Kiss that was Never Referred To 


T® Sophs were to give a masked sheet-and-pillow-case 
rty on Hallowe’en. Mabel, who was engaged to be 
married, had promised her fiancé that she would in some 
way contrive to spend Hallowe’en with him. She had 
poses to go to the party. Now how to get him there ! 
right idea! Why not? All looked alike in their cos- 
tumes. Straightway a note was dispatched, and later, 
with a suspicious-looking bundle, she walked out of the 
building and never stopped until she reached the hollow in 
a tree by the farthest gate. 

That night, when the lights were out, one by one the 
mysterious figures in white began to gather in the 
recitation-room. Jack-o’-lanterns and candles furnished 
the light. In a little while two figures, dressed exactly 
alike, the drapery identical, and each with a red cross on 
the left arm, walked into the hall. No one questioned or 
guessed who the figures were. Supper was served. The 
unmasking was about to take place. A window in the 
hall had been opened for the young man’s escape, when— 
crash, bang! the door opened. 

‘* Young ladies, to your rooms !’’ 

The matron of the house! There was a great scamper- 
ing. Mabel rushed with the crowd, her fiancé after her. 
As she rounded the hall door she pointed frantically to the 
window open for him. He sprang forward. ‘‘ Good- 
night, sweetheart !’’ he said, and, quickly tearing off his 
mask, he bent over and impr a long and fervent kiss 
on the compressed = of the stern-looking matron, who, 
in bath-robe and curl papers, stood just outside the door. 
She dropped the candle and screamed, The young man 
made one dive for the window and denneeten: Neither 
Mabel nor the matron ever referred to the matter. 
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Squared Accounts with a Pet-Hating Teacher 


NE of our class—Puss we called her, she was so gentle— 
dared one day to sneak a wretched lame dog into the 
dormitory. We all petted it, and the lot of us got soundly 
and disagreeably lectured by Miss R——, one of the 
faculty, who hated pets. We wouldn’t have minded that, 
but she took the dog up by the nape of the neck and put it 
out in the rain, and forbade us bringing it in again. 

Puss and I at once indignantly agreed on a punishment. 
The appointed day came. We gathered into the dormi- 
tory, by fair means and foul, three dogs and two large 
cats. Puss took charge of the bulldog, which belonged to 
one of her friends and knew her, also of a small black and 
tan we had picked up on the street, while I managed.a 
small Skye terrier belonging to the village grocer. The 
two cats we put in separate clothes-bags. In the evening 
we went to Miss R——’s room, hid with all the animals 
under the bed and behind the screen, and waited for her to 
come up to bed. We had bits of meat to pacify the dogs, 
but even then the bulldog’s nose twitched nervousl 
toward the bags of cats ; the black and tan shivered wit 
excitement, and the Skye’s nose had to be pinched ‘to 


keep him from barking. 
At last we heard Miss R——. Puss gave the bulldog a 
temporarily occupy his attention, covered the 
















bone to» 
black and>tan with her overskirt and undid one of the 
clothes-bags, . I nearly smothered the Skye terrier while I 
undid the other bag. Miss R—— entered, and, as was 
her custom, closed and locked the door. Keeping well 
hidden I now pointed out to the Skye that the bulldog had 
a bone; Puss introduced the black and tan to the big 
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The first installment of the stories of “College Girls’ Larks and 
Pranks ” appeared in the March Journal, 


yellow cat, and then the real fun began. The bulldog flew 
at the terrier, the Skye discovered the yellow cat, and the 
white cat gave an awful yelp and jumped fully two feet 
into the air. 

Further really accurate description is impossible. 
There are disjointed incidents to be told, such as that the 
white cat, closely followed by the bulldog, leaped on to the 
bureau just in front of Miss R , scattered a dozen pho- 
tographs and srieked a blood-curdling cat-cry ; but in 

eneral the entertainment went on too fast and furious to 

escribe. Miss R—— called, commanded, stamped, and 
then shrieked for help. Neither Puss nor I moved, of 
course. While the bulldog and the yellow cat chased past 
her like dizzy figures on a merry-go-round, and the white 
cat made a hideous lunge at her, Miss R—— managed at 
last to get the door unlocked and open. She fairly fell 
into the hall, the animals wasting no time in going after 
her. Puss and I slipped out of the other door, and, 
unobserved, joined the other girls, who flocked out of 
their rooms, and then in again as they were borne down 
upon by the yellow cat and the bulldog, or caught 
glimpses of the wild eyes of the white cat. 

The only unhappy incident marring the complete suc- 
cess of this lark was that Puss went into tears when the 

ellow cat got on to the back of the ee and held on 
like a circus rider while the bulldog tore down the corri- 
dor, howling piteously. None of them were hurt, how- 
ever, and even if they had been a little, there are times 
when Justice cries aloud in the streets. 


o 4 aad 
How a Man was Caught Up a Chimney 


Ou matron (Miss B——) had a most outspoken and 

ridiculous disapproval of men, and the wag of our 
class determined that she should be punished, so one 
evening, by a ement, the wag and several other 
girls gathered around the great fireplace—then unused— 
and when Miss B—— came by they were all whispering 
mysteriously. The suspicions of the matron were suc- 
cessfully aroused, and in a moment she had discovered 
the boots of a man up the chimney. She stooped and 
took a second look to make sure that her eyes had not 
deceived her, and then, with ill-tempered horror, she 
almost shrieked : 

‘* Young ladies! who would have dreamed of such a 
thing! You've let a man in the building !”’ 

The girls protested vainly. 

Miss B—— went on excitedly : ‘‘ Can’t I see with my own 
eyes? Come down from there at once! Such wretched, 
cowardly, unprincipled conduct !’’ Her voice was fairly 
vibrant with indignation. But there was no move in the 
chimney. 

Such disgraceful audacity was no longer to be borne. 
Miss B—— seized one of the shoes and pulled violently ; 
then the effigy of a man—a stuffed suit of the wag’s 
brother’s—fell affectionately and limply on top of the 
indignant Miss B——, rendering her a sight of soot and 
wrath not soon to be forgotten. 


&. 
Why the Matron Stabled Her Hobby 


ps same matron had just one real hobby which she 
rode constantly. It was promptness at meals. She 
was continually fuming because we did not all enter 
the dining-room and leave it at the very same moment. 
‘* Young ladies,’’ she said, ‘‘ I wish you would make the 
effort to act in unison with me on this one subject.’’ 

That was enough! I determined upon a certain course, 
and the other twenty-seven girls agreed to follow me in it. 

The next morning eight o’clock saw the whole twenty- 
eight of us waiting outside the dining-room door. Miss 
B—— swept in among us and entered the room with a 
kind of triumph, At fast her words had had effect! The 
plan of campaign was simply that in perfect unison we 
all follow, like so many automatons, Miss B——’s every 
action. She drew back her chair haughtily, and the legs 
of twenty-eight chairs scraped simultaneously. She drew 
out her skirts and seated herself; so did we. With just 
the least hint of embarrassment she unfolded her napkin, 
and instantly twenty-eight snowy napkins were unfurled. 
Coloring a little, she took a sip of water, and so did the 
twenty-eight, as one person. She coughed nervously and 
took a spoonful of oatmeal ; so did twenty-eight perfectly 
merciless girls. By accident she let drop her spoon on 
her plate ; following quick as thunder on lightning down 
crashed twenty-eight spoons. Then Miss - got up. 
We didn’t any of us follow her this time. Her face was 
scarlet. In a voice more appealing than stern she began : 
** Young ladies !——’”’ 

There was dead silence for an instant, then the wag of 
the class broke in and said: ‘‘ If you don’t mind, Miss 
B——, we'd all like to continue to act in unison on this 
subject, but several of us, trying to be on time this morn- 
ing, neglected lacing our boots. If you will excuse us we 
will be back presently.’’ 

From that moment Miss B—— stabled her hobby and 
grew singularly considerate, somehow, of our feelings. 
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Gave the Masked Freshies a Great Scare 


MASKED sheet-and-pillow-case party was given by the 

Freshmen. The President had just issued new college 
regulations distasteful to the students, especially to the 
Freshmen, to whom they particularly applied. At the end 
of the evening one tall, ghostly figure proposed a toast to 
the President. This was taken by the rest as a starter, and 
so successful a brand did it prove that before long a:presi- 
dential effigy was put together, which each girl took turn 
in ridiculing. Even if they were Freshmen the ’98s were 
no. mean wits, and the fun ran pretty high until some one 
seized the wretched bolster-president, and they all dragged 
it around in a mad dance until the effigy was reduced to 
its original condition, when some one cried gravely, ‘‘ Sic 
semper tyrannis /”’ 

en one tall, ghostly figure, who, during all this, had 
stood a pre came forward and said quietly : ‘‘ Young 
ladies! I mean to give no blame! I considered it my right 
to come here disguised, to try to discover your true feeling 
toward me in the late course I have taken. I have dis- 
covered it. That I have been grieved and pained none of 
you will doubt. Though I shall say nothing further, I 
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deem it only right that you should know I have witnesseqg 
this demonstration.”’ be the consternation and hush fo}. 
lowing she swept out. 

The Sophs always loved to tell how the Freshmey 
selected a committee to wait on the President the next day 
and offer a formal apology, which they decided was the 
only right course. And the Sophs shrieked with laughter 
imagining the mutual surprise consequent on the Pregj. 
dent’s total ignorance of the sheet-and-pillow-case party, 
But there was a tall Soph who laughed more than the rest 
and gloried after she leit college in telling the story of how 
she impersonated the college President at a sheet-and. 
pillow-case party, and gave the Freshmen such a scare, 
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Rebuked Her Love for Fine Raiment 


HOUGH fond of her, we called our professor of 
chemistry, among ourselves, Flora M’Flimsey. Like 

that young lady she had innumerable gowns, yet denied 
ever feovian just the suitable one. When she said she had 
no gown suitable for the President’s reception I dared pro. 
test that she had three, but she dismissed the - subject 
almost sharply. The day of the reception six of us went to 
Flora’s wardrobe after she had gone, selected six gowns 
and as many hats or bonnets, put them on and went to the 
reception. There stood Flora in a new gown she had got 
for the occasion, and there were we—looking very smart— 
like so many flesh-and-blood ghosts of herself come to 
rebuke her extravagance. Flora ignored the joke like a 
Sphinx, which made our plumage droop, until we heard 
one of the older professors say to her : 

‘* Why, is this you? I thought I saw you over there in 
your lovely green grenadine——”’ 

Just then the six of us looked over at Flora with a 
composite smile, and the girl in the green grenadine was 
ill-mannered enough to wink at her. 
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Escaped Detection but Ruined the Pie 


eS ARerr midnight feasts the most unvaryingly delightful 
things ?’’ a college pil once inquired of me. ‘They 
seem never to grow old. I remember one particularly 
delightful one, when we all dressed in fancy dress. Mine 
was, I believe, an old Columbine costume and a green 
Canton-flannel Roman toga. One of my roommates, a 
Southern gir, wore a negro-minstrel-belle costume of 
ellow and purple calico trimmed in huge paper sun- 
owers. I nicknamed her Dinah Johnsin as I pinned one 
of the absurd sunflowers in her hair. 

‘* What a delightful feast it was! Were there ever such 
German pickles, such preserves, such bologna sausage— 
when Dinah Johnsin at last finished her speech, finished 
gesticulating with it? But the best of all was a lemon 

ie. I reached for it several times, but Dinah Johnsin 
in irresistible darky dialect, argued it must be saved until 
the last. Everything at last vanished—pickles, olives, 
crackers, cakes—and then came the lemon pie. 

‘* * Breddern and sistern,’ began Dinah Johnsin, taking 
the pie and waving it majestically, ‘ dis hyur lemmin pie 
is gwine——’ 

**Just then footsteps were heard. A moment of petrified 
silence, and then a general scramble. I turned out the 
gas and felt my re to the bed. I had hardly got 
under the covers—ballet skirts, toga and all—when the 
door opened softly. There was a moment’s silence in the 
dark, then a somewhat severe voice said : 

‘* * Young ladies——’ 

‘* Dinah snored a bit sleepily, then wakened a little 
fretfully, and said to me: ‘ Katharine, get over on your 
own side of the bed.’ 

‘* I flung one arm over recklessly and gave a long, dis- 
turbed sigh. It was, perhaps, a very trite bit of acting, 
but it was successful. There was another moment's 
silence, then the door closed ; then dead silence again for 
several minutes, and at last a long groan from Dinah 
Johnsin. 

‘** Oh, my me 8 she said mournfully, dropping 
unconsciously into the negro dialect. ‘ You all ain’ never 
— t’ furgive me! What y’ all reckon I done bin an’ 

id? I was that skeert I jest brought dis hyur lemmin 
pie right in de bed wid me, an’ der ain’ no tellin’ now 
which is de lemmin pie an’ which ain’.’ ; 

‘*T lighted the gas. Dinah Johnsin was sitting up im 
bed in the mass of yellow and = calico, the large 
paper sunflower hanging dejectedly over her nose, and— 
well, the ‘ lemmin pie’ was a total wreck! We seized the 
few eatable bits of empty crust and ate them forlornly, 
Dinah Johnsin musing solemnly the while: ‘ De nex’ 
time we gwine eat de lemmin pie fu’st, an’ we gwine save 
dem der pickles fer jumpin’ in bed wid.’ ”’ 


o 4 
Never Called her by Her Nickname Again 


|? WAS during a two-weeks’ engagement of Coquelin, 

the great French actor, in the city near by, that a few 
us at college determined to see him even if we had to break 
every known college rule. We reached the theatre 
attend a matinée in a wretchedly nervous state lest 
President and perhaps half the faculty come in and t 
seats beside us. Nothing to warrant our apprehensions 
happened, however, until just at the last-act, when at 
other side of the house we saw, to our horror, one of 
professors whom we called the ‘‘Béte Noire.”” (Wes 
named her because we disliked her.) She must have seet 
us. The game was up! 

All that evening, until an hour past ‘‘ lights out,’’ wesat 
together in our rooms waiting for the lightning to strike; 
but nothing happened. The next evening we got tose 
again, breathing more easily this time. There was a knock 
at the door, and in walked the ‘‘ Béte Noire.’’ 

wf roommate was square, and not afraid of anybody. 
And she thought it best to go straight to the point. 

‘* Please don’t say anything,” she said to the ‘‘ Béte 


. Noire.” ‘‘ We know we’ve broken one of the stri 


rules of —— ; but, please, we’d rather go to the Pres! 
ourselves. e haven’t any excuse ; but it was so great@ 
temptation to those of us who speak French, and——’ 
e ‘‘ Béte Noire” raised her hand imperatively: 

‘* Wait ‘a minute ; don’t go any further,’’ she said. I 
don’t know what you are talking about, and I don’t wait 
to. What I came here to know is, why you kept yout 
lights — so ma last night. It is a small offense, 
please don’t let it happen again.’’ 

When she was gone the girls looked at one anothef 
in relief until somebody proposed three cheers for 
** Béte Noire ’’—but we never called her that again. 
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By JeannettesZaA. waco 


At Wellesley College the drama is encouraged as an adjunct to literature, and the presentation of 
plays by the girl students has a definite purpose. The playhouse once served as a barn and retains 
its original name. In it and in a shi ady dell, with a background of forest trees and gay rhododendrons, 
the Wellesley girls interpret plays in E cnglish, French and German. 

The above picture is of the fifteen students as they appeared in “T’ Amour Médecin.” 
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From “As You Like ” by : Fs r Three of the cleverest girls of Wellesley’s lrench department in an exceedingly humorous scene A bit of love-making in “ The . 
Shakespeare Society. from the French comedy, “I.’ Amour Médecin,” presente od 


with great success last year. Knigbt of the Burning Pestle.” 


This duel—a very funny burlesque on modern so-called “affairs of honor”—was one ‘ ) Another sce ne from the same ancient and “merrie comedie” (“The Knight of the 
of the delightfully humorous scenes in “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” Burning Pestle”) as given by the Senior Class of Wellesley last year. 








wooing scene in “The Members of Wellesley’s Society Zeta Alpha as they ap ppeared in an original and most acceptable A fair player in “ The Knight 
Knight of the Burning Pestle.” dramatization of “ Pride and Prejudice,” from Jane Austen’s novel of that name. A of the Burning Pestle 














The Ease With Which We Marry 


ARRIAGE is by far too easy of accom- 
plishment in America, and the sooner 
we, as a people, realize this grave 
fact the better. The looseness with 
which the marriage relation may be 
established is, in fact, amazing, and 

few people, even of those who think, realize 

the extent of the laxity of our marriage laws. 

We have been cherishing in America, for a 

number of years, a pet theory that no impedi- 

ment to marriage must be erected, and the 
wave of popular sentiment which invariably 
rises against any law or statute which would 
seek to regulate marriages shows how deep-rooted is this 
feeling. This sentiment rests on the belief that a nation is 
strong just in proportion as its people can, with perfect 
freedom, choose their life companions, set up firesides, 
and contribute to the family life of the country. This 
reasoning is sound enough, and no one will attempt to dis- 
pute it. But like many another reasoning that is sound 
enough theoretically, it is capable of being carried too far. 
And we have carried it too far : altogether too far. 
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AS IT is now, any one can marry anybody in this country. 

If two people haven't fifty cents to pay the minister, 
still they can marry. Asa matter of fact, the minister has 
become an unnecessary factor, and so has the civil magis- 
trate. In some of our States all that is necessary is the 
mere introduction of a woman by a man as his wife, in the 
presence of a third party, to create a binding and a legal 
marriage. Or, simpler still, a man and a woman passing 
under the same name for a brief period of time have been 
legally adjudged man and wife. It is an open-door policy 
of the gravest kind that we are countenancing here in 
America, and the results are of the most demoralizing 
character. We are putting a premium on marriages of 
impulse, elopements, and foolish wedlock of all sorts. 
And then when our newspapers teem with stories of 
unhappy homes we are saddened and shocked. We make 
immorality possible—offer a direct incentive to it, in fact, 
and then wonder why men and women do not live pure 
lives. We have made marriage, or what passes as mar- 
riage, so easy, that it is not by any means a rare occurrence 
for a woman, who has supposed herself to be legally mar- 
ried after having brought up a family of children, to awaken 
some morning only to find that she has not been married 
at all. In fact, the ease with which marriages are consum- 
mated in America has become nothing short of loose 
license. We say our girls are foolish: we call our young 
men callous and brutal. But who makes their conduct 
possible? Where lies the real root of the unhappiness 
and ruin that are brought to so many lives? 
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VERY once in a while we have perfect hemorrhages of 
righteous indignation upon the subject of divorce. We 
say divorce must stop, or that there must be no divorce. 
But wouldn’t it be a bit better if we let this subject alone for 
awhile and concerned ourselves somewhat with the evil 
which leads to divorce? The fact of the matter is that there 
is a notion, which is altogether wrong, that divorce is easy in 
. this country. Divorce is not easy. The merest study of 
divorce laws will demonstrate this to any one. The truth 
is, if more people clearly realized the difficulty of divorce in 
this country, if they had a correct appreciation of the 
expense of securing a legal divorce, the time consumed, 
the difficulties in the way and the publicity incidental to it, 
they would not waste so much indignation over what is 
called the ‘‘ easy divorce laws’’ of America. ‘‘ Easy 
divorce,”’ as a matter of fact, solely exists in the fraudulent 
advertisements which are allowed to be spread broadcast 
throughout thiscountry in the columns of periodicais with- 
out principles. Instead of condemning our divorce laws, 
I think that if more young people were required to read 
those laws, and know them by heart before they married, 
there would be fewer hasty marriages. I am far from say- 
ing that our divorce laws are what they should be. But it 
is a senseless thing to make those laws more stringent 
while we allow our marriage laws to be as loose as they 
are, It is criminal law-making that would seek to tighten 
a back door while leaving wide open the front door. 
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| SF those who cannot see any farther than the revision of 

present divorce laws ask themselves this question : 
Is it fair to allow foolish, inexperienced girls to be led 
into what they believe to be a fairy palace, and then, when 
they find it to be a prison—yes and worse, a positive 
suburb to the infernal regions—to refuse to let them out, 
if they can get out? Is that merciful? Is that just? 
Would we not come closer to the common-sense of this 
whole question if, before we go any further in this cam- 
paign against divorce, we turn back and tighten the door 
which leads to it? Divorce is not so easy but that we can 
afford to leave it precisely where it is for the time being. 
It isn’t a particle easier than it should be, so long as we 
allow marriage to be as loose as it is. Divorce is simply 
a confession of failure. Where the need of reform is, is to 
prevent, so far as we can, the causes which make that fail- 
ure easy and more likely. The solution of the divorce 
question lies in making marriage more difficult. If the 
State has a right to say whether or not a man and wife 
shall separate, it should likewise have something to say as 
to whether a man and woman shall become man and wife. 
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BY EDWARD BOK 


HE nearest we come to-day in America to any regulation 
of the marriage law is in those States where a mar- 
riage license is necessary before the nuptials can be sol- 
emnized. But of what earthly use is such a protection so 
long as any couple can cross a ferry into an adjacent State, 
waken up a minister or magistrate in the middle of the 
night, and for fifty cents, or less, be made man and wife? 
Or, in some States, even without that much ceremony ! 
The thing we have got to come to, or go back to, in this 
country, is the old-fashioned custom of publicly ‘‘ posting ’’ 
an intention to marry. There are some old-fashioned 
notions that were pretty good, much as we like to coddle 
ourselves with the idea that some of our more modern and 
up-to-date ideas are killingly clever. And this precaution 
which our forebears had of giving thirty days’ public notice 
of an intention of marriage, proclaimed from the pulpit and 
posted at the public hall, was born of wisdom and rested 
on a sound foundation. The pity is that we ever got away 
from it. I do not say that a return to this old custom of 
the proclamation of marriages would be the panacea for all 
marital evils. But it absolutely would do away with all 
the run-away marriages, sentimental elopements. and the 
life compacts born of a single moonlight night, from which 
results so much unhappiness to our girls, and which have 
brought, and will continue to bring, so much humiliation 
and disgrace upon parents and families. It is a significant 
fact that in those European countries where intention of 
marriage must be publicly proclaimed a fortnight or a 
month previous to the actual ceremony, and where the 
additional precaution of a civil marriage is added to the 
religious ceremony, divorce is hardly known. 
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Ns vast majority of unhappy marriages are born of 
sudden impulses. Girls rush headlong into marriages 
which, if they had stopped for a few hours, or even an hour, 
to consider, would never have been solemnized. It isn’t 
that our girls who make foolish marriages are criminal or 
inherently wicked. They are simply thoughtless. They 
do not take time to think. The warm blood of youth 
courses very quickly. No girl deliberately runs her head 
into a noose, although appearances often give that 
impression. Thousands of girls have no idea what mar- 
riage means. To many of them it is a joke: a lark: a 
condition in which they will be envied. The awakening 
soon comes. Then the State steps in. But it is too late. 
To such girls a law which would compel them to take 
time for thought would be an immeasurable blessing. 
Such a law would place marriage on its right and natural 
basis: a condition to be entered into only after due 
thought. When a girl has to live with a man for a life- 
time, which usually means a goodly number of years, it is 
not too much to ask that she shall take a fortnight or a 
month to make up her mind. And if she will not take 
that time herself, then it is perfectly proper, in the girl’s 
own interests and for the defense of the integrity of the 
family, that the State should come in and compel her to do 
so. At the very least, surely the State is entitled to the 
prerogative of demanding that there shall be a definite 
basis, susceptible of proof, for the establishment of each 
marital union—a condition which does not exist as things 
are now. The simple fact is, that hundreds of marriages 
in America to-day could not be proved in a court of law. 
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(Conner for a moment just how necessary is some 

safeguard to the present conditions of easy marriage. 
So far as there is any record, there were over ten thousand 
run-away marriages in America during 1899. Statistics 
showed only these. It is not too much to say that the con- 
cealed cases would double the number. Of course, all 
run-away marriages do not necessarily end unhappily, but 
experience has shown that the vast majority do. There 
were over nine hundred cases of secret marriages where, 
sometimes for months, the parents and friends of neither 
party knew of the nuptials. To the courts of one city 
alone there appealed more than two hundred heartbroken 
women who had believed themselves married and had 
found they were not. 

Should it be possible in our country, or in any other, for 
a foolish girl to be able to elope with her fiancé’s best man 
just two hours previous to the time set for her wedding, as 
happened only recently in one of our most intelligent com- 
munities ? 

Should there not be a law which would, in a measure 
at least, prevent the possibility of over eight thousand 
wives discovering in one single year that they were not the 
only living wives of their husbands ? 

Should it be possible for one man to openly boast, when 
run to earth, as did a certain disgrace to the masculine sex 
recently, that he had married sixteen different women in 
less than five years? | 

It is upon women that the absence of some safeguard to 
easy marriage falls heaviest, whether they be the victims 
of their own foolishness or the duplicity of man. 

Now, I speak of these facts rather plainly, and cite 
these disagreeable figures bluntly, distasteful as they are, 
because in some quarters—in many, for that matter—it has 
been shown, as I said in the beginning of this article, that 
there exists a feeling that any law restricting the freedom 
of marriage is contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions. But I would like to ask such critics if they consider 
present conditions as sympathetic with, or reflective of, 
those American institutions. Freedom is not license, and 
American freedom of thought or action was never intended 


to be construed into license. 


Yet, so far as our marriage 
laws are concerned, that is precisely the direction in which 


freedom is tending. We are horrified at the thought of 
free love ; we go into spasms of virtuous indignation over 
free divorce ; we frown down mightily upon Mormonism, 
And yet we sanction free marriage—absolutely free, with 
everything eliminated: minister, magistrate and license, 
There’s where our sublime inconsistency comes in. 
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T= whole thing is more serious with us in America be- 
cause we have a population in this country the like of 
which exists in no other nation on the face of the earth, 
The conglomerate mingling of races in America, of 
nationalities and peoples of all kinds, of all shades of tem- 
perament, is appalling when one stops to think at all of 
our economic conditions. We have opened our doors to 
the world. We have said, Whoever will come, let him 
come. This has made our nation great, but greatness 
brings its responsibilities. We need not make our institu- 
tions the less free, but we can, and should, make them 
more secure. And in that very security lies the highest 
and best freedom of a people. It is the hearthstone that 
has made America great. Domestic life is to-day our 
country’s surest foundation. We have got along amazingly 
well as it is. But it is time now to make that well better, 
And our first step should be to look carefully into the 
entrance which leads to that great bulwark of American 
strength : its domesticity. There we must begin. It is all 
well enough to say that the real place lies even back of the 
marriage time: in childhood days: the training of the 
child. That is true, and we are fast learning this lesson in 
America. At no time in our domestic life has there been 
a stronger, keener and more intelligent interest in the 
whole question of child-study and child-training. But the 
best training in the world will avail but little so long as the 
State fails to supplement the mother’s effort with helpful 
and protective laws. We need mother-training, God 
knows, in this country, and the need is urgent enough, 
But that question has been opened up and will develop. 
Now it is time that the mother should receive the assist- 
ance of the State when her child reaches maidenhood or 
young manhood. It is an assistance and furtherance of 
her efforts she is entitled to, and it should be given her. 
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|= steps necessary to tighten our marriage laws are 

simple enough. The voice of the people rules in 
America, and that voice should be urged to an expression 
on this subject. The question interests us all : particularly 
those of us with sons and daughters, marriageable or pros- 
pectively so. Ifthe people of all our communities, large 
and small, would take the time to look into the marriage 
laws under which they live, the revelations which would 
come to them would soon demonstrate the necessity for 
some action. And they should take the time. If some 
of our women who are wasting their leisure time in the 
pursuit of the profitless fads and isms of to-day would 
devote the same attention to practical questions of this 
sort, the results would be infinitely better for them and for 
the world. The simple investigation of marriage laws by 
women is the first step. Thena discussion of them. This 
will instantly attract public attention. From this will 
come the wisest solution as to whether the most practical 
immédiate adjustment consists of the agitation of a license 
system, where none exists to-day, or whether the matter 
can be carried further. 

The grade of protection lies, first, in the legal necessity 
of a license before marriage, procured in the presence and 
with the consent of father, mother or guardian of the girl 
to be married. So simple a precaution should prevail in 
every American community. And where such a license 
law is in force the point of investigation should be to see 
that the law is rigidly enforced. Then should be consid- 
ered the question whether this is sufficient, and whether 
the further precaution of a plural ceremony, civic as well 
as religious, is not a necessary and a wise one. Of, 
whether the surest safeguard does not lie in a public decla- 
ration of marriage made two weeks or a month previous 
to the event itself. These are the steps which we should 
consider. The ideal condition would be to have one law 
—and that of public posting—prevail throughout the land. 
But this is too ideal to hope for at the start. The most 
practical method is for each city, town, village and com- 
munity to be self-protective. But one thing is certain: 
something should and must be done. 
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T* present open-door policy for marriage in America 
cannot exist much longer. The question must be met, 
and it should be met squarely. Any discussion of divorce 
is untimely : it is {utile at the moment. It is grappling with 
the question at the wrong end. Whether divorce is right 
or wrong ; whether there should be divorce at all, and of 
what grounds a decree of divorce should be granted— 
these are not the pressing questions of the hour. 


whole matter of divorce does not begin to stand in such 


urgent need of discussion as does the question of the laws 
of marriage. When we adjust marriage as we should 
adjust it, then we can give our attention to divorce. 

then we shall find that in adjusting the one we shall have 
come pretty close to the wisest and best adjustment of 
other. The practical solution of both, in short, lies in the 
proper adjustment and rigid enforcement of laws W 
shall make marriage more difficuit of accomplishment. 
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THE LADIES’ 


The American Woman 
In the Market-Place 


By An American Mother 





HE average American sin- 
cerely believes that he is 
sent to improve every- 
thing in the world. 
Nothing is too sacred for 
him to mend. He could 
give Phidias hints as to 
anatomy; he remodels the 
Ten Commandments, and 
sends out the Gospel improved in meaning. 

Now, to re-form a thing is to change its 
shape, but not necessarily to better it. The 
famous steed Reform, on which he prances, is 
sometimes a sturdy roadster which bears its 
owner safely to the uplands, but as often it 
is the Pooka itself, the spectral Irish pony 
that rushes with its rider over the solid 
ground to the bottomless bog. 

Of all classes in America, it is the women 
who are most rabid in their zeal for reform. 
During the last thirty years there has been 
scarcely a belief, a custom or a prejudice 
which they have not trampled under foot on 
their noisy march to victory. Their war-cry 
isthe development of their sex. Isn’t it time 
to examine the horse Reform that they be- 
stride? Is it a safe nag, or is it the Pooka? 
Are they going to the uplands or to the bog? 
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American Women began this work of 
development at the close of the Civil War. 
They were driven to it by want. Tens of 
thousands of the breadwinners in both the 
South and the North lay dead or were unfitted 
to support their families. The women had to 
do it or starve. They came out of the quiet 
homes where they had been tenderly sheltered 
while busied with their gentle duties as wives 
and mothers; they went into the market-place 
and took up the fight for a living as promptly, 
as willingly and as bravely as their husbands 
and sons had gone into that easier fight five 
years before. 

Hitherte but three kinds of business had 
been open to them: sewing, teaching and 
househoid service. Logically enough, they 
argued that if they, as well as men, must be 
breadwinners, other chances to win the bread 
should be given to them; and in a year or 
two, not so logically, they demanded all the 
chances which were open to men. They 
pushed into all the professions, all the trades: 
there have been women judges, women 
blacksmiths, women horse-doctors. Man has 
not preémpted a single holding in the world 
out of which his quick-witted, conceited 
sister has not tried to oust him. 
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You May Disapprove of the attitude of 
the American woman. You may see, as she 
does not, how foolish and dangerous are her 
mistakes. But you cannot refuse a cheer to her 
courage. No battle ever was fought more 
gallantly than that which has resulted in 
giving to every woman in this country the 
chance to earn her bread. It has been another 
thirty-years’ war, and she has _ triumphed. 
She has nailed her flag over every door 
through which money or office could be won. 

But she believes, too, that her mission is to 
reform everything, from the ballot-box tothe 
sewage drains. 

That is what she is doing now. 

Is that what she should be doing? 

In the stress of the fight, in the heat of 
victory has she not forgotten that the earning 
of bread, and the public work which she is 
wrenching out of the hands of men, are only 
duties to her when forced upon her by 
necessity? That the wifely and motherly 
duty which she left behind her in the quiet 
home was the work appointed for her by God, 
and that the support given to her by man 
while she did it was but her due? 
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If Fate Has Denied to any woman a 
home, a husband and a baby, let her take up 
art, or medicine, or blacksmithing, as she 
chooses, and try sincerely to make the best 
out of her life that she can. But to claim 
that these are nobler occupations than her 
own craft—the high calling of wifehood and 
motherhood—is the most shallow and danger- 
ous of cant. 

Years ago, in talking to the director of a 
great art school, I objected to the course laid 
out for a pupil because it admitted of no 
Preparation for her possible duties as wife 
and mother. 

3 Madam,’’ was the stern reply, “the 
object of a woman’s life is, first, to earn her 
livelihood, and second, to work for the public 
ood. She has her mission as a factor in 
humanity. Marriage is an accident, a side 
'ssue, not to be taken by her into account.”’ 

his hazy creed was new then, but it has 
countless followers to-day. The majority of 
- modern young women do not regard 
hemselves with shy blushes as the wives of 
proong coming John and the mothers of some 
ittle Johns, but as “‘ factors in humanity,”’ 

be mustered any day into active world- 
Setvice. They stand ready to take command 

any reform, to pick up paper in the streets, 
® to change the policy of the Czar of Russia. 


But, You Urge, are not these benevolent 
gropings useful and holy work? These 
women are sincere and zealous. Ought we 
not to bid them Godspeed? 

No. Not if their new undertakings, how- 
ever holy or useful, make them belittle their 
own work. 

They do belittle it. The family, marriage 
and motherhood have dropped into secondary 
places in the opinion of many modern 
American women. 

Look at their attitude. They loudly pro- 
claim their contempt for the old type of 
domestic woman. They denounce her in 
books and lectures as ignorant and puerile. 
The most conventional little college graduate, 
with the undigested rudiments of a dozen 
sciences in her brain as dry and as _ un- 
productive as the chips heaped in the corner 
of a carpenter’s shop, gibes at her old grand- 
mother who knows little of the world beyond 
the orders of God, and the children in it 
that He has given her to train for Him. 

’ With her housewifely skill and chatter of 
cookery and babies she is a babbling idiot 
in the eyes of her descendant. 

Home was perhaps too much of a fetish in 
the life of the older woman. She began long 
before marriage to make up linen and rugs, 
and other poor little trifles, for the plenishing 
of her home. When she was betrothed she 
was as much in love with the thought of a 
home of her own as she was with the man. 
It became an altar in her life which she tended 
and adorned with a thousand little crafts— 
a blessed retreat to which her husband and 
children could turn for rest and strength. 
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The Modern Young Girl daily thanks God 
that she is not as this woman. Family life 
bores her. She boasts that she has climbed 
to higher levels. She has done with needles, 
pots and pans, and—cradles. The world 
is her field of action: it is waiting for her: 
its crops are white unto the harvest. If she 
has money she usually begins to reap by 
going to Europe. She is there to-day by the 
thousands and tens of thousands. She is 
studying art, music, and, above all, life, 
alone and unprotected in Paris, Rome or 
Munich; or she is skirmishing with a tourist 
ticket over the Continent, gripsack in hand, 
singly and in gangs, With her clear-cut 
face, her shrill, strident voice, her rude swag- 
ger, the ‘‘ American Mees’’ is the terror of 
cabmen and of landlords. The only 
unchaperoned girl of her class in Europe, 
she dashes from capital to capital, joining 
herself to this or that group of strangers. 
As a rule she comes home unharmed. But 
sometimes she begins to send back letters at 
long and longer intervals, and then is alto- 
gether silent. Her old home never knows 
her again. She has gone down into those 
black depths which never give up their dead. 
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If the Modern Girl Marries her life is but 
little altered. She drifts here and there like 
rags of seaweed on the heaving waves. She 
does not want a home unless she has money 
enough to have two or three, in which, with 
a corps of servants and an English house- 
keeper in command, she can have house 
parties the year round. If she have money 
she lives in a huge hotel; if poor, in a cheap 
boarding-house. Her children are brought 
up on the stairs. There is not much of the 
cachet of the altar about that home for them. 

Presently she, too, goes abroad. She tells 
her friends that she is on the verge of nerve- 
prostration, which is usually true, and that 
Europe is the only chance of cure, which is 
not true. Her husband stays at home to 
drudge for the money which she spends. 
The boys’ schooling, one daughter’s studio 
in Paris, and another’s art-work in Dresden, 
are the excuses which she offers for remain- 
ing abroad year after year. 
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What Has Become of the Home mean- 
while? ‘‘ We hate America,’”’ sighed a girl 
with a foreign accent last summer. ‘‘ But 
poor papa was so lonely we had to come 
home.”’ 

** How long is it since you went over?’’ 
was asked. 

‘Just eight years,’’ was the answer. 

The King of Saxony, lately, when the 
American Minister to Italy was presented to 
him, broke forth vehemently: 

‘Ach, Himmel! Mein Herr! Haf 
American wifes no husbands at all? They 
come in dotzens to mein court. Efery one 
must be presented; efery one must be asked 
to a State dinner. Efery one must go in to 
dinner mit a duke! I haf not dukes enough 
to go round! What kind of wifes are they? 
I would like to know.”’ 

So flagrant is the scandal of our swarming 
mateless women in Europe that even Queen 
Margherita, most good-humored of sovereigns, 
has been forced to draw in the Jax lines of her 
court. No married American woman can be 
presented now at the Quirinal unless accom- 
panied by her husband. 
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Consider, Too, for a moment the mental 
condition of many of the higher class of edu- 
cated girls in our cities. The ‘‘ storm and 
stress’’ period in the lives of their brothers 
is cold apathy beside their present unrest. 
They try this profession and that; they work 
in the slums and*even try street-preaching. 
One dimpled, rose-lipped girl that I know 
insists on being a surgeon. 
pretty, has, she seriously tells me, just turned 
atheist and anarchist. Twenty of these girls, 
delicate, well bred, formed themselves into 
a cavalry company when war was declared 
with Spain, and drilled daily in hopes that 
the government would accept their services. 
Scores of the same class of girls who never 
in their lives had tied up a cut finger offered 
themselves as surgical nurses for Puerto Rico. 
They peer and pry into every science and 
knowledge. A class of girls belonging to 
influential families was recently formed ex- 
pressly ‘‘ for the study of all subjects usually 
prohibited to women by men.’’ 
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The Bachelor Maid in all cities has her 
work and her friends uncontrolled by her 
parents. She has her own latch-key, and 
goes and comes alone by day or night. 

These girls are not posing; they are sin- 
cere and in deadly earnest. They are, too, 
as a rule, innocent women. They have re- 
solved to put marriage aside as an unim- 
portant accident of life. Now they go out 
groping for—they know not what. 

** But,’? you object, ‘‘ all these instances 
are taken from the wealthy, fashionable 
class. 


still the absorbing ideas.”’ 

Is this true? 

A few years ago a philanthropist, startled 
by the decreasing number of homes and the 
marked increase of cheap boarding-houses 
in a large Eastern city, sent a printed ques- 
tion to hundreds of working-girls in different 
cities—artists, journalists, shop-women, and 
domestic servants—asking whether, in case 
they married, they would prefer to keep 
house or to board. $ 

The consensus of opinion was almost 
unanimous against the home. Its duties were 
invariably spoken of with contempt and 
antipathy. One saleswoman seemed to voice 
the opinion of the majority. 

** We have found our place in the world,’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ We have shared in the life of 
a big store. Are we to be shut up in a little 
house to wash dishes and cook bacon? No, 
we take no steps backward!’’ 
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There are Other and graver facts of which 
I can but hint here which prove how deep is 
the decadence of the old sacred family life, 
and how rapidly the instinct of motherhood 
is dying out among our women. 

One is the rapid and enormous increase of 
divorces in this country, especially in the 
Northeastern farming States. It is not only 
the gay, self-indulgent husband and wife 
who tire of each other, but the plodding 
farmer and the woman who is old and worn 
out with work. ‘ 

Another fact, even more tragic and signifi- 
cant, is the number of childless homes in 
the Northern States. Hundreds of the 
oldest leading American families have 
become extinct in the last decade. The 


women of these families were notably active | 


in public work. 


So large has been the decrease of births of | 


American parentage in one section of this 


country that there is a real danger that the | 


native stock there will entirely die out. 
There are darker depths here which I shall not 
uncover. All women have looked into them. 
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What is the Conclusion of the whole 
matter? 

Briefly, this. The American woman, like 
the American man, has gone down into the 
market-place. Like him, she has become 
crazed with the desire to gain money, social 
position and power. She takes up profes- 
sions, trades, politics, charity—good things 
enough in their way, but not her work. 

She too often despises her work and 
refuses to accept it. But Nature is too strong 
for her. Until her rebellious soul escapes 
from the body which she has now she cannot 
deny that she was sent into the world to be a 
wife and mother. 
projects, her perpetual unrest, are simply the 
outcry of natural, noble instincts which she 
has strangled. 

The old domestic woman knew no language 
but her own; she probably never heard of 
logic or the sciences, but she knew her own 
work thoroughly, and always did it with a 
great wisdom and tenderness. 
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Let Us Remember the words of the 
Psalmist of old, that God Himself maketh | 
the woman ‘‘to keep house, and to be a 
joyful mother of children.’’ 


Another, just as | 


Among the hard-working women of | 
this country family life and motherhood are | 
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T IS no exaggeration to say 
that the use of money is a test 
of character and a revelation 
of a man’s nature. There 
are men who lose money by 
their foolishness—Wastrels; 
there are men who spend 
it on their vices—Prodigals; 
there are men who hoard it 

with jealousy—Misers; there are men who Jay 
it out in well-doing—they are the Wise Men. 
When I say well-doing I am not thinking 

of that unreasoning and _ indiscriminate 
charity which, whether it take the form of 
alms to a lazy vagabond or a large benefac- 
tion for the creation of paupers, is a curse 
and not a blessing, a sin and not a duty. 

We are not to read in a mechanical fashion 

the advice of our Lord to the young ruler to 

sell his possessions and give to the poor, for 
though that might have been the only pledge 
of sincerity he could give in that day, it 
would be a great calamity in our day. 

Whatever may have heen the case in 
ancient times, there can be no question that in 
our day the man who establishes a manufac- 
tory in a small town and pays fair wages 
does ten times more good than he who would 
use his wealth to found an almshouse. 
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Head as Well as Heart is Needed in Giving 
HEN a man’s family claims have been 
properly met, and his business enter- 
prises have been soundly sustained, perhaps 
the best two things a man can do with his 
superfluous wealth is to use it to send the 
knowledge of God to those who sit in dark- 
ness, or to bestow the priceless gift of educa- 
tion upon those who hunger and thirst for 
knowledge. It is unfortunate that many 
persons have not learned to give, but it is 
also unfortunate that many people do not 

know where to give. 

There are congregations which bring no 
intelligence to their giving, and for any good 
it does half their liberality had better have 
been flung into the sea. They keep up 
mission-houses in poor parts of the city which 
are simply institutions for the propagation of 
pauperism, and the congregations they gather 
are largely made up of people who object to 
work between meals. Reports are published 
every year showing the number present at the 
services, and containing harrowing accounts 
of the misery which has been relieved. 


wv 
Congregations are Easy to Find 

S A MATTER of fact, if you give an able 
organizer three thousand dollars a year 
to spend in a downtown district he will 
secure you at any time a congregation of 
about five hundred people; and if the mem- 
bers of the mother church wish to go down 
and be present at an enthusiastic meeting, 
then all that has to be done is for one of its 
wealthy members to play the host on that 
evening. The gathering, both in numbers 
and enthusiasm, will leave nothing to be 
desired, and the good people of the rich 
church will go home feeling that they have 
a flourishing mission and are doing an 
immense deal of good, while the chances are 
that they have really no mission in the relig- 
ious sense of the word, and that their money 

has done incalculable mischief. 

Had the money squandered on soup 
kitchens and clothing clubs, and such like 
schemes for the maintenance of mendicants 
and their families, been employed for the 
erection of a proper church where honest peo- 
ple among the poor might worship God with 
self-respect, or for sanitary property where 
working-people might live in decency at 
moderate rents, or for the creation of a schol- 
arship by which lads poor in money but rich 
in brains could obtain the higher education, 
then social reformers would have cause to 
bless the church, and the church would be a 
means of far greater good in the community. 


wv 
When the Minister Has a Soft Heart 


WEST END congregation does not, how- 
ever, need to go to the East End.to do 
mischief, for it can create, if it so please, a 
nursery of genteel tramps within its own 
borders. When a minister and his people 
have the reputation of a soft heart, and by 
that is often meant a soft head, the news 
spreads far and wide, and there is an imme- 
diate accession to the number of worshipers. 
Tradespeople of the lower class who wish 
to push their business and do not feel 
sufficiently confident about the goods they 
sell; young men who have lost their situa- 
tions because they wouldn’t do their work; 
families of women who would consider it 
beneath them to do anything for their own 
living and are adepts in what may be called 
genteel raiding; incapable men of business 
whom no bank would trust with fifty dollars, 
but who hope to get a thousand by quoting 
the Sermon on the Mount—all these gather 
and sit down within the sheltering walls 
of this Christian asylum. 
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Begging is a Fine Art with Them 
HEY all come, according to their own 
story, for the most excellent and affecting 
reasons: because their last congregation was 
cold and they wished to live in a warmer 
atmosphere; because they have received 
benefit from the minister’s preaching and feel 
it to be a privilege to be under his care; 
because they desire to do some good work, 
and have heard from afar of the zeal of this 
congregation; but chiefly on account of the 
spirituality, both of minister and people, 
which has been as a loadstone drawing these 
simple souls to their natural home. Their 
real reason, to put it in plain English, is that 
they do not care to work for their livelihood 
as honest folk do, and that they propose to 
cast themselves on congregational charity. 
They have come not because they care one 
cent what the minister preaches, nor what he 
is, provided only he has no discernment, but 
simply and solely to beg. They are adepts 
in their own department, and have brought 
congregational begging to the height of a fine 
art. They do not borrow as soon as they 
arrive, and the more skillful members of the 
craft will never mention money atall. Their 
desire, as they explain to the minister in his 
study with a diffidence and a delicacy which 
impress him very much if he be a man of 
simple piety, is simply to have a corner in 
his church where they can sit and drink in 
the pure milk of the Word; and their only 
trouble is that for the first six months they 
will not be able to pay any seat rent, nor to 
give any contribution to the missionary funds. 
v 
They Talk of Their Better Days 
HERE were days when they were better 
off, they explain, and then the delight of 
their life was liberality. There has been a 
great family reverse, and vague allusions 
are made to a large sum lost either through 
the misconduct of a relative or through the 
failure of a bank, and now they are compelled 
to live most economically. Their struggle, 
the minister is allowed to understand, is very 
keen; but it was not to talk about such things 
again to him, but only to assure him of the 
blessing he had been to them, and their 
anxiety to be useful members in his church. 
If they cannot give they are at least willing 
to work, and generally by an accident choose 
a department of Christian service whose head 
is rich in this world’s goods and known to 
be generous. 

Under the eye of such a chief there is no 
end to the activity of our mendicant friends. 
They will offer to do anything. They will 
suggest new schemes of philanthropy; they 
will drive the old workers crazy by their 
fussing; and they will go some night at an 
inconvenient hour with half a dollar, which, 
it oozes out, they have saved for a good 
cause. As they are not able to give to the 
church funds they make with their own 
hands some preposterous offertory bags which 
they present formally to the office-bearers of 
the church, and which can never be shown. 


v 
How They Distribute Their Trifling Gifts 


ND as they have no other means of proving 
their gratitude to the minister they call 
one evening, the man and his wife together 
who are colleagues in mendicancy, and ask 
him to accept a huge muffler which will 
protect his throat from the winter cold amid 
his innumerable labors, and whose colors and 
construction, if he wore the thing, would 
render him liable to deposition from the 
ministry. Leading members of the congre- 
gation are faithfully remembered upon their 
birthdays and at Christmas with cards 
emblazoned with pious designs and observa- 
tions; and if a child be stricken with an 
anxious and painful complaint like chicken- 
pox the inquiries of our mendicant friends 
are regular and touching. They do not like 
to trouble the mother, but they have con- 
ceived such an affection for the little darling, 
whom they have watched in church, that they 
couldn’t rest without learning whether the 
sweet pet had passed a quiet day. They do 
not wish to be forward, and they do not 
forget their changed circumstances, but they 
hope it will not be considered an offense to 
have brought just a trifle for the angel in her 
sickness, and they ask the mother to convey 
an unholy looking piece of candy to the little 
angel. There are mothers and mothers, 
but the chances are that the mother will be 
considerably moved, and on the whole well 
pleased, by this interest in her child, and 
although she will put the gift promptly in 
the fire she will not forget the givers at 
Christmas time. 
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When They Have Spun Their Web 

yw the spiders have spun their web of 

delicate filaments, and have stretched 
it from corner to corner of the church, it is 
amazing how many flies, not all of them 
simple, they have caught, and how much spoil 
they have obtained. The wardrobes of the 
church, both of men and women, are at their 
disposal, and every month you are reminded 
of some old friend when you see our mendi- 
cant, and it is quite interesting to trace the 
‘ go-to-meeting ’’ clothes of the congregation 
reappearing in new circumstances. Their 
house rent is paid, in turn, by a set of good 
Samaritans, each of whom believes that he is 
the only one who has ever been allowed to 
do this kindness, and who does it under prom- 
ise of secrecy lest shrinking natures, poor 
but proud, should be hurt, and that self- 
respect, which is now, as they explain, their 
only possession, should be destroyed. Some 
kindly doctor in the district gives his attend- 
ance, as is usual with those men, without 
money and without price. Medical comfort 
in the shape of cordials, jellies, fruit, deli- 
cate food, pour into the house with such a 
constant stream that it is not wonderful that 
dear little Alice does not recover quickly, and 
that the assistance of the family has to be 
called in to use up the dainties. 


v 
Borrowing from Every One They Meet 


IME would fail me to tell of the loans 
which they obtain from almost everybody, 
rich and poor, which were asked in every 
case in circumstance of a last extremity and 
with a perfect agony of shame; which was 
the first money ever borrowed by the family, 
and was to be repaid in the course of fourteen 
days exactly; for which security was offered 
in the shape of an ancient gold brooch—the 
last heirloom of the family. It was only 
after the long raid had ended, and the men- 
dicants had departed to another West End 
church at a safe distance, that people began 
to compare notes and add up accounts, when 
it was discovered that at the lowest estimate 
the family had lived upon the congregation 
at the rate of a thousand dollars a year. 
This calculation is, of course, exclusive of 
what they earned for themselves, but as a rule 
this would not swell the balance. If any 
form of work be suggested to the female 
mendicant in reduced circumstances she 
struggles with her emotions but cannot con- 
ceal the fact that she is very much hurt. It 
may be foolish, she explains amid her tears, 
but her poor father, who has generally been 
in the Army, had often said that no daughter 
of his name should ever demean herself by 
working for her own living. 


wv 
When the Mendicant is a Tradesman 


T IS of no use attempting to get a situation 
for a young fellow of this tribe, since 
either the place you get for him does not suit 
his peculiar ability, or after he has been 
there for three days there is a difference 
between him and the manager of the office, 
which shows that the manager has not been 
accustomed to deal with gentlemen. 

If the mendicant be a tradesman and you 
send him customers, for which indeed he has 
been touting, the things are so badly made 
that no one can wear them, and the price is 
so high that no one is inclined to pay them; 
and then the tradesman generally belongs to 
that high and mighty class which will not 
condescend to make anything except in the | 
good old-fashioned way; and especially will 
not, even at the point of starvation, lower the 
price. As a matter of fact—naked fact—this 
high-spirited tradesman does not want to 
work.so long as silly people will support him. 


wv | 
When the Minister’s Eyes are Opened 


Y-AND-BY even fhe kindliest of ministers, 
with the growth of intelligence in the 
Christian church, will see through this class, 
and will promptly subject them to a shrewd | 
labor test, declining to mix up together piety | 
and beggary, and refusing to believe that 
anybody has ever got any good from his 
ministry who will not work for his living. | 
One also expects that a congregation of 
Christian people, the most credulous body on 
earth, will pluck up courage and at the same 
time rally their common-sense and refuse to 
make the Christian society a dumping-ground 
for genteel tramps, and the ‘‘ Weary 
Williams’’ of religion will have to find out 
some new way of evading the law that ifa 
man will not work neither shall he eat. 
And the money which has been saved from 
these parasites might go to swell the fund for 
the comfortable support of retired ministers. 


vv 


qy, This is the eighth of Doctor Watson’s successful | 
series of articles on different phases of the relation | 
of a congregation to its minister. The series will 
be continued during 1900. All the articles are so | 
timely and so admirably written that the series may } 
fairly be called the most valuable ever published 
upon the subject. 
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Prahen slanting moonbeams touch the hills, YS 
) And shadows fill the glen,- = 
When_ people all are fast asleep , 
Then little maids and men 
Trom Fairyland come sliding down 
€ moonbeams in 4 row, 
With tuneful laugh and merry jest 
And faces all aglow , 
As children in the winler lands 
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They had sit fime to don their dress 
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The Judgment 
of Thousands 


Cannot be gainsaid, especially when it 
remains unchanged year after year, and 
when every one to whom the subject is 
properly presented joins in upholding it. 


A0OO EMERSON 


PIANOS 
Are sold every year 
Every one of these would bring a testi- 
monial if it were asked for. Every one 
of sooo people know each year that the 
Emerson is as near perfection as it is now 
possible to make a musical instrument. 
They know about its beautiful, lasting 
tone, its artistic cases, its moderate price. 
Wouldn’t you liketo know about them, too? 
Write for Catalogue No. 1, and special 
terms of payment. 
Full value for your old piano. 


PIANOS DELIVEKED AT YOUR HOME 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


110 Boylston Street, Boston 


207 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined, 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
mcderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 





vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Fore 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 Over 





Years 110,000 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess an 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the Unjted States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N.Y. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


In addition to the regular styles of Grands and 
Uprights in the choicest woods, we are dis- 
plaving some special designs in LOUIS XIV, 
RENAISSANCE and COLONIAL cases, and 
will give estimates on other designs conform- 
ing to any architectural requirements. 
Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited 
OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 
WAREROOMS : 


Corner Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Made on Honor, Sold on Merit : 


An Honest Piano at an Honest Price 
They combine artistic workmanship, elasticity of : 
action, wonderful singing tone, and great durabil- 
ity. A McPhail Piano will give as great satisfac- 
tion ten years hence as when first received. ‘ 


Sent on Trial Without Cost to You 


Sold for cash or installments. Old pianos : 

taken in exchange. Catalogue H and 

printed matter mailed free. 
. 


A. M, MePHAIL PIANO ©O., 784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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DINNER, where the bill of com- 
pany and the bill-of-fare are 
both pleasing, has rightly been 
called the “‘ flower of hospital 
ity,’’ as it is its most charming 
expression. 

Fashion now condemns an 
over-bountiful provision, and the elegance of 
an entertainment depends rather upon the 
choice of the viands than upon the number 
of the courses. Good taste has always put 
quality before quantity. The first rule to be 
observed is not to attempt more than can be 
done with ease. 

A centrepiece of fruit or flowers, spotless 
damask, sparkling silver and glass, comfort- 
able chairs, a room not too warm, a few 
dishes well cooked and daintily served, how- 
ever simple, a genial host, a gracious hostess 
and pleasant people furnish an entertain- 
ment leaving little to be desired. 

The usual company dinner consists of raw 
oysters, a thin soup, fish, an entrée, a roast, 
game with salad, ices and coffee. At an elab- 
orate function they sometimes have a thick 
and a thin soup, two entrées, a single vege- 
table served after the roast, and a sorbet 
before the game. For asimple repast among 
friends a fine roast, carefully selected, with 
two vegetables, a well-dressed salad, a sweet 
course and a cup of unexceptionable coffee 
amply suffice. 

Of course, the guests, not the food, are the 
most important part of the dinner, but the 
material part sinks into insignificance only 
when it is above criticism. 

Cooks may be hired for the occasion at 
prices varying from three to five dollars. 


wv 
Select a Pretty Color Scheme 


Gos scheme of color is usually chosen in 

the decoration of the table, to which the 
flowers, bonbons, candle-shades and embroid- 
ered centrepiece conform, and small dishes 
of silver or glass are placed where they will 
be most effective, containing fancy cakes, 
candied fruits, salted almonds, and some- 
times olives and radishes. Candles are 
conceded to furnish the most becoming light. 
A fork for each course preceding the dessert 
is placed at the left of each plate, the knives 
and soup-spoon at the right, as well as the 
bread or roll laid in or on a large napkin, 
simply folded. The glasses are freshly filled 
with iced water, but without ice. . Menus are 
used only at large, formal dinners, and the 
name-cards are of the simplest—usually plain 
cards with the monogram of the hostess 
printed in gilt. 

The hostess, having written out her menu 
and full directions for its serving for the 
instruction of her servants—providing against 
every contingency—should be ready a few 
moments before the coming of her guests, and 
await them in the drawing-room, serene and 
self-possessed. The host should also be 
present to assist in receiving the guests. 

Upon the arrival of the guests the servant 
at the door presents to each gentleman a 
salver upon which he finds a tiny envelope 
addressed to him containing a card with the 
name of the lady whom he is to take in to 
dinner, and R or L in one corner to indicate 
the side of the table. Sometimes these cards 
are found in the men’s dressing-room. 


wv 
Well-Bred Guests are Punctual 


VERY one should feel punctuality to be 
an obligation. An allowance of fifteen 
minutes is made for a tardy guest, after 
which, in justice to the rest of the company, 
the dinner should be served. Upon his 
appearance it is explained that he doubtless 
would have preferred them not to wait longer, 
which would be true of a well-bred man. 

Half after seven, eight, and half after eight 
o’clock are the fashionable hours for dinner. 

The meal is announced by the appearance 
of a servant at the drawing-room door, who 
silently draws aside the portiéres. The host 
gives his arm to the lady whom he wishes 
most to distinguish and leads the way into 
the dining-room; the rest follow, and the 
hostess brings up the rear with the man whom 
she intends seating at her right hand. The 
gentlemen assist in seating the ladies before 
they take their places. 

The women remove their gloves and lay 
them in their laps. The habit of tucking 
them in at the wrists is most inelegant. The 
napkin is unfolded to half its amplitude and 
laid across the lap. 

In the hands of the hostess usually lies the 
responsibility of setting the conversational 
ball rolling, but a guest should say a few 
words to each neighbor at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, whether previously presented or not. 

The most popular hostesses are those who, 
self-forgetting, seek to call forth the best 
points in their guests. To quote one charm- 
ing woman, “‘ It is not necessary to be wise; 
it is only necessary to please,’’ which sums 
up the philosophy of the sex. Conversation 
should be general if possible. 

Nothing makes or mars a dinner so 
effectually as the manner of its serving. It 
requires two persons and an assistant in the 
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pantry to serve a dinner of more than six 
persons smoothly and well. The service 
a la Russe is universally accepted as the 
simplest and most elegant. The dishes are 
passed on a tray, or held on the flat of the 
hand, with napkin between, a large spoon 
and fork in each. The servants begin alter- 
nately at the right and left of the host and 
go in opposite directions. All plates are 
brought and removed one at a time. They 
should be cold for the salad, and thoroughly 
warmed for the hot courses. 

Upon removing a soiled plate a fresh one 
is substituted, but the fresh plates must not 
be put in place until all have finished eating. 
Neither must one plate ever be laid upon 
another for convenience in removal. 


wv 
How the Company Dinner is Served 


MPTY plates and those containing indi- 

vidual portions are placed and removed 

from the right, but everything is passed at 
the left of a person. 

The oysters are in place when the company 
assembles, each oyster-plate standing upon a 
dinner-plate. As these are removed and a 
filled soup-plate substituted the under plate 
is left and afterward replaced by those for 
the fish course. Where there are no oysters 
an empty plate is at each place. The soup 
is served from the pantry. 

A sauce is passed with the fish, as well as 
potatoes and dressed cucumbers. 

The entrée, if served in tiny pans or fancy 
forms, is placed in front of the guests. 

The roast is carved in the kitchen or pantry 
and neatly disposed upon the dish. A single 
vegetable accompanies it, or, with a fillet, a 
** jardiniére ’’’ of several small vegetables is 
often placed about it as a garnishing. 

The game follows, with a salad, for which 
small, cold plates are provided to insure its 
crispness. These are slipped unobtrusively 
into place as the salad is offered, and with- 
drawn if it is refused. 

Salted almonds are passed between the 
courses, and are convenient to bridge delays. 

After the game the table is cleared for the 
sweet course. Everything not required is 
removed on a serving-tray covered with a 
doily, and the crumbs are brushed. 

Ices in individual forms are placed before 
the guests, but the larger forms are passed, 
followed by the cakes. 

A side table, supplied with extra knives, 
forks, spoons, etc., is a necessity. Upon this 
are also the finger-bowls, filled and laid upon 
the plates that are to be used for the fruit, 
with dainty doilies between. 


wv 
When the Ladies Rise from the Table 


HE bonbons are passed after the fruit, and 
at a glance from the hostess the ladies 
rise, leaving their napkins unfolded upon the 
table. The men also rise, and remain stand- 
ing until the ladies pass out, after which the 
men return to the dinner-table and enjoy 
their coffee and cigars in each other’s com- 
pany for a brief half hour. In some houses 
the men accompany the ladies to the 
drawing-room, bow, and then return to the 
dining-room. 

Coffee, and later, Apollinaris water, is 
served to the ladies. They resume their 
gloves or not as they please, or as the hostess 
sets the example. 

A dinner should not last more than an 
hour and a half, and an hour after the men 
have rejoined the ladies the guests should 
take their leave—unless music, dancing or 
some special entertainment detain them—and 
express in a few cordial words to host and 
hostess their appreciation of their hospitality. 


wv 
Luncheons Begin with Fruit Course 


FORMAL luncheon differs from a dinner 
in but few particulars. 

When the meal is announced the hostess 
graciously invites her friends to follow her to 
the dining-room. The women wear their 
hats, having removed their wraps in a room 
above-stairs. 

Fruit is usually preferred to oysters as a 
first course; bouillon is served in cups— 
commonly with two handles—and the roast 
is often replaced by chops, with peas or chest- 
nuts or an extra entrée. Coffee is served 
at the table or in the drawing-room. The 
guests linger over it, and in about half an 
hour take their leave. : 

A bunch of violets at each place at table 
has almost superseded all other souvenirs. 
Where there are twenty guests or more they 
are generally served at small‘tables prettily 
decorated with flowers. In fashionable par- 
lance, one speaks of luncheon as a noun, 
and lunch as a verb. 

The usual hour for luncheon is between 
one and two o'clock. A breakfast is given 
at noon or a half hour later. 

This latter function invariably begins with 
fruit, followed by a course of eggs, a fish 
entrée, one meat, a salad, and a sweet course. 
Ices are replaced by a fruit salad, sweet 
omelet, or some such confection. Artificial 
light at a luncheon is inappropriate. 


Afternoon Teas are Popular 
I ees are the most popular entertain- 
ments known to modern society. 

From the informal assembling of a few 
friends for a chat and a cup of tea, to the 
elaborate reception to introduce a débutante, 
they are called ‘‘ teas.’’ 

For the former, the drawing-room or 
library is made attractive with a few flowers, 
and a fire when possible, and from her 
afternoon tea-table with its singing kettle 
and pretty appointments the hostess dis- 
penses her simple hospitality. — 

Nothing but some dainty sandwiches anc 
cakes are offered with the tea or coffee, which 
last, in hot weather, should be iced and 
served out-of-doors if possible. The guests 
serve themselves and each other. 


At an afternoon tea, for which cards have | 


been sent to all one’s acquaintances naming 
a special day, there is an awning and a carpet 
at the entrance, or a carpet alone, and a man 
to open the carriage doors. Another opens 
the house door without waiting a summons. 

The ladies refhove their wraps in a 
dressing-room upstairs, where one or two 
maids are in attendance. 


A man stationed at the drawing-room door | 


asks the name of each guest, and repeats it 
aloud for the benefit of the hostess, who 
stands just within the room to greet her 
friends. If a daughter is to be introduced 
she stands at her mother’s side, in which case 
the rooms are decked with flowers and bou- 
quets galore—the latter being the gifts of 
friends. There is sometimes a small orches- 
tra behind a screen of plants. 

Several young girls in pretty, high-necked 
gowns, and without hats, are stationed about 
the rooms to assist in receiving the guests. 

In the dining-room the table is made 
attractive with flowers and lights, and three 
or four waiters are in attendance to serve 
sandwiches, salads, ices, cakes and bonbons, 


tea, chocolate and bouillon. Small napkins 


are a convenience but not a necessity. 
wv 
Customs Which Show Good Manners 


(= YTLEFOLK of all nationalities observe 

nearly the same table customs. Well- 
bred persons are probably unconscious of 
conforming to any special standard. The 
conventional has become habitual, but they 
are as quick to observe a lapse as the trained 
ear of a musician to note a discord. 

It is at the home table that reform should 
begin. Rehearsal behind the scenes is neces- 
sary to appear well before the footlights. 

Soup is taken noiselessly from the side of 
the spoon. Mustaches have a special dispen- 
sation. No one takes soup twice, or tips the 
plate to secure the last spoonful. Fish is 
eaten with a fork, supplemented by a bit of 
bread, which is broken, never cut. One 
holds the fork always with the right hand 


except when the knife is in use. The hold | 


upon the knife is relaxed as the fork is raised 
laterally to one’s mouth, the elbow being held 
quite close to the side. Peas are always 
eaten with a fork. Asparagus may be taken 
between the finger and the thumb. 


wv 
Rules for the Guests and the Hostess 


GESTURE of dissent is sufficient to indi- 

cate that one does not take wine. No 

one requires to be told not to talk while 

masticating, but it is equally inelegant to 
chew while serving one’s self or others. 

One does not press a guest to eat more, nor 
assure him that there is an abundant supply. 
It were invidious for him to doubt it. Where 
considerations of health do not forbid, it is 
polite to take a little of everything. 


Drawing upon the tablecloth, toying with | 


the table furniture and crumbling one’s bread 
are forms of nervousness and ill breeding 
that should be controlled. 

In traveling and at public tables one’s 
breeding reveals itself. 

The habits of resting the arm on the table 
and bending the head to drink from cup or 
glass; of lifting a small plate from the table 
while eating from it, and of holding the fork 
in the left hand while loading it with food 
with the knife, are awkward and provincial. 

No hostess apologizes, no guest observes 
anything amiss. If an accident occur all 
ignore it. If a guest is the offender a few 
words of apology suffice. 

No guest passes a plate, or offers to serve 
anything unless obviously desired to do so. 


A servant should never reach across a | 
‘person in placing or removing anything. 
At table all should try to make themselves | 


agreeable, excluding all subjects likely to 
produce discord. Personalities, teasing and 
fault-finding are barred out. 


Upon leaving the table one places the chair | 


far enough out of the way to enable the other 
guests to pass out with ease. 


vv 


This is the sixth article in the series of “Good | 


Form for All Occasions,” which was begun in 
November last. In the next (the May) issue 


“* The Etiquette of Dances and Balls”’ 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 
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A welcome guest in every home where 
a tasty, pretty and healthful dessert is 
appreciated. 


Do you know “‘ Knox’s Gelatine’’ ? 
It knocks now at your door. 


I will mail my book of 70 “ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People” free to all who ask. Send for it 
to-day. For 5c. in stamps, the book and a fu// ping 
sample. For 15c. and the name of your grocer, 
the book and a fu// 2-quart package (two for 25c.). 

Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package, 
Chas. B. Knox, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y, 


























One cupful Ralston Breakfast Food 
cooks enough for five persons — there 
are six full cups in every package. 

Sliced dates and Ralston Breakfast 
Food make a delicious dessert. Our 
‘‘Little Book of Ralston Recipes”’ 
tells of other dainty dishes. A coupon 
in every package secures a copy. 

A Ralston Breakfast Free 'f eur #rocer 


can’t supply 
you with Ralston Breakfast Food, send us his 
name and we will mail you a sample free. 
It cooks in 5 minutes, and in a single boiler, too. 


PURINA MILLS 
‘Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
749 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Design 
(Perle Shape — Patented) 

Has prompted us to widen the fame Elite French China 
| has been making in America for the last thirty years. 
We want every American woman to know about it— 
and the trade-mark. No charge to you for our illus 
trated story, entitled 

‘ ‘ , 

“* Limoges — Its People — Its China 
(In booklet form.) 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 


Owners and operators of the Elite Works, Limoges, France 


, 

















to make 10qts. of dainty, delicious 
dessert, and a charming boo “t 
entitled “Dainty Junkets,” free wit 
every package. 






| CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
| Post- Office Box No, 1055, 


Little Falls, N. Y- 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


IN THE WAY OF CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Third Article : Some Recent and Original Designs in Furniture for the Dining-Room 


By Willam Martin ‘Fohnson 






Cupboard with 
hinged doors. Cur- 
tain of green ooze 
leather. Designed 
by Wickham Jarvis. 


Outside of Cup- 
board, painted bril- 
liant red, blue and 
old. Designed by 
label De Grey. 














Black Walnut 
Chair with unfin- 
ished surface. Cane 
bottom. Designed 
by Wickham Jarvis. 


Oak Chair with hex- 
agonal legs, unfin- 
ished surface, rush 
seat. Designed by 
W. Martin Johnson, 





Sideboard in blue. Brass metal- work, Sideboard in forest green oak with metal panels. The 
ornamentation in white. Cupboard above. flowers are in copper on a background of iron, Designed 
Designed by W. Martin Johnson, by W. Martin Johnson. 


Sideboard in green oak, dull finish, Tron 
hinges, handles and staples enameled in 
white. Designed by Foley and Eassle. 

















Kight- Legged Serving-Table in ash, stained Folding- Table, rough finish. Painted dark 


Extension Dining-Table, stained pale brown with 


ark brown, Ornamentation painted in green bronze powder rubbed into the grain, and finished in blue. If of hardwood should be left natural 
and gold. Designed by Wickham Jarvis. shellac. Designed by W. Martin Johnson. color. Designed by W. Martin Johnson. 
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Qgee™ 
York Children’s Bench, painted 


Serving-Table, with exten- 
sion slide. Designed by 
W. Martin Johnson. 


bari white ornamentation. 
signed by Mrs. Carpenter. 





—i\" 


fn Dining-Room Table with painted decoration at each end. The end standards 
; project above the board about ten inches, and have sufficiently wide spaces at 
the top to hold a pair of candelabra. Designed by W. Martin Johnson. 








B 
*, ‘ s: : 
Candlesticks six feet in height. Combination Family Dining-Table, with lower tables for the children. May Small Sideboard in Italian wal- 
LY A, carved w . -B, bent gas pipe. be raised or lowered to any desired height by means of the extension legs and nut_or unfinished oak. Designed 
7 ed by W. Martin Johnson. set screws. Chairs upholstered in leather. Designed by W. Martin Johnson. by Walter Cave. 
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Mistakes in 
| Painting Houses 
Not one house in a thousand is painted right. The 
house which the architect has made to look tall and 
stately is ruined by horizontal border work. The 
low, rambling house, which needs “ building up,” is 
painted to look as if it were crouching on the ground. 
There is a right and becoming way to paint a house, 
as there is a right and becomipg way to gown a 
woman. We have created an “ Art Department,” in 
charge of talented artists and master painters, who 
will, without cost to you, guide you and your painter 
| in the selection of tints which will give your home a 
stylish and becoming color combination. We have 
| placed on the market for 1900 a line of entirely new 
and delicate tints, which work with our heavier 
colors into the most beautiful combinations. We 


make the following business proposition to home 
owners who in 1900 will use 


Hammar Paint 


Guaranteed Five Years 


We will give you an exclusive, stylish color plan 
for your home FREE (see prngrees below), furnish 
Hammar Paint to you at $1.25 per gallon (when mixed), 
guarantee that its use will cost you less than any other 
paint, lead and oil, ory any other materials, and put 
our $200,000 cash capital behind a guarantee that it 
will last five years — keep your money in trust to re- 
turn to you if our claims are not proven. A glance at 
Dun or Bradstreet will show you whether we can do 
so or not. 


Write and we will send you a number of beau- 
tifully colored reproductions of houses painted 
with our new line of stylish tints and a copy of 
our guarantee. ‘We will also inclose blanks for 
father information, on the receipt of which we 
will suggest an exclusive color plan for your 
house EE OF CHARGE. 


F, HAMMAR PAINT COMPANY 
1223 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











TO 
CLEAN UP 


If you are 
up-to-date 

and use 

the Modern 
Stove Polish— 


Enameline 


The result is a brilliant polish 
without labor. It has the largest 
sale of any Stove Polish on earth, 
because it’s the best. Try it. 






J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 











* 

Simply Send 
Your address on a postal 
and sufficient Electro-Silicon 
will be sent you, without 
charge, to clean all your 
silver. Over one million 
“ bright ’’ housewives say it 
| | saves half the work and all |e 
the worry and wear. a 


SILVER 

























|| Unlike others—cleans 
|| quickest, easiest, giving the 
silversmith’s brilliancy. It 
is as harmless as the flour 
youeat. The proof is yours 
simply for the asking. 


postpaid, 15 cents in stamps. 
* Silicon,” 34 Cliff St., New York 


FREE Sample 


Consisting of two bottles — enough of 


| At Grocers’ and Druggists’, or, 
| 




















“Our Favorite” em 


To gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any 
one mentioning this magazine and inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 
use. A child oon apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed out 6 every- 

, such as chairs, frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, 
baskets, etc. in Aluminum Silver. Sold by 
dealers generally, or we will send 25-cent full-size box, ¥ 
large size (three times the quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


NEW YORK, 43 D Park Place. CHICAGO, 175 D Randolph St. 








Lady Agents Wanted To take orders and appoint 


agents for latest improved 
Corsets, Busties, and a fine line of Skirts from muslin up to 
finest silk. Splendid profits. Samples free. Write 


| J, E, WOOD & CO., 312 8. Warren 8t., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YS Through Pictu Ff 


In One Hundred Viewsjce 


VERY phase of landscape beauty which Nature has provi 
is found by the seeker after the picturesque somewhere yy 
in the wide borders of America. And not merely the begud 
is found: marvel after marvel surprises and awes the trayele, 
he crosses this vast continent from the Atlantic coast tp 
Pacific. Nature is free and unfettered in the United States , 
has carved out many works as magnificent as they are wong 
—a Grand Cafion, a Yosemite Valley, a Yellowstone Park, 


preadth o 
gnaL to tl 


WHERE LAND BEGINS IN THE UNITED STATES 
That little rock farthest from the shore, to the right of this picture 
part of the shore—is the casternmost point of the matuland of the United States. It is known as Sail Rock, 
and is situated at the entrauce to Passamaquoddy Bay, near the little town of Lubec. Krom this point to 
San Francisco the distance is nearly four thousand miles, while to the westernmost part of our Alaskan 
ions it is : ut nine thousand miles, or considerably more than a third of the circumference of the 
i Campobello, a part of New Brunswick. 


an island at high tide, but really a 





MOL 

Twelve hundred s 

Mountains, the chief pe 

range, are shown her. 
ing up the Ammonoon@ Washington 
seen in the centre of f 1 feet abo 
level. A cog-wheel mig very summi 





AMONG THE CHARMING BERKSHIRE HILLS 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN—THE SCENE OF MANY STRUGGLES 
No other spot in Massachusetts is perhaps so picturesque as that section Extending for the distance of one hundred and twenty miles between the 
in the extreme western part known as the Berkshire Hills, where are situated States of New York and Vermont lies Lake Champlain. On one hand rise the 
lenox and Stockbridge, both famous autumn resorts. ‘The peculiar fascina Green Mountains, and on the other are seen the blue peaks of the Adirondacks. 
tion of this district is due to the richness and diversity of its attractions, ‘Ticonderoga, from which this view was taken, was made famous by its daring 
rather than to any bold feature. ‘he whole region has something of the char- capture by Ethan Allen in the Revolutionary W : 
acter of the English lake district, with a touch of the Scottish Highlands. 


far. On the New York side also 
there are grim reminders of many an early struggle. 








“THE BEAUTIFUL WATER IN A HIGH PLACE” WHERE THE Rivet 

Lake Winnepesaukee was known to the Indians as “the beautiful water in a high place.” It lies in New Hampshire, south of the White Mountains, and has an Nothing is found in all the It 
altitude of five hundred feet above the sea. ‘Iwo hundred and sixty-seven islands, most of them verdant, dot its broad surface, giving a variety and superlative the celebrated Au Sable Chas, the! 
attractiveness to this gem among mountain lakes. The waters cover an area of three hundred and fifty square miles. Ten of the islands contain more than one Lake Champlain, nearly oppos® © 
hundred acres each. Near the shores there are high, steep and picturesque hills. The shores themselves are irregular, giving every form of tiny bay and inlet ; while here for two miles a deep 4 all 
yiews across this fair surface afford fascinating glimpses of the southern mountain ranges, of bold Chocorua, and of distant Mount Washington. Red Hill, from eight feet wide, while the pee? 
which this view was taken, is a long gray ridge lying at the north end of the lake, one part of which is two thousand feet high. Aa Sable dashes with such fo 
24 : 





sue America 


sicenic Magnificence 
HOLDEN 


isn Americans are so unfortunate as to be utterly unfamiliar 
any of the superlatively beautiful views with which their 
~ land abounds. They have merely heard of them without 
og the lasting enjoyment which comes from actually seeing 
4 The present series of zigzag journevs through the length 
weadth of the United States is therefore undertaken with the 
sof directing the attention of readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
gNAL to the grand scenic features of The Land We Live In. 


MAINE'S LARGEST LAKE—THE PARADISE OF SPORTSMEN 


Just within the confines of “the wilderness” of Northern Maine, a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, lies Moosehead Luke, the largest of the many romantic lakes in that State. Mount Kineo rises abruptly 
for eight hundred feet on its eastern shore. Moosehead is truly the paradise of sportsmen, who find almost 
countless varieties of fish and game in its waters and in the great dark stretches of pine forests on its 
shores. Although it is only about forty miles long its shore-line has ten times as great an extent. In this 
region are the headwaters of the Kennebec, Penobscot and other important streams. 





wered by the White 
wn as the Presidential 
¢ obtained when look- 
Washington, which is 
91 feet above the sea 
very summit. 


A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND'S 2900 MILES OF COAST DOWN CRAWFORD NOTCH, FROM MOUNT WILLARD 


Of the twenty-nine hundred miles of seacoast in all New England, Maine Standing on the broad table-land at the summit of Mount Willard, a 
alone boasts of the possession of twenty-five hundred. A large part is so bold minor White Mountain peak, one looks down more than a thousand feet into 
in outline as to indicate that Nature reveled there in the wildest exhibition of the long valley known as Crawford Notch. River and foadway become 
her powers. This view of Bald Head Cliff, at York, was chosen not because of narrow ribbons in a field of green, and a railway train resembles a caterpillar, 
any exclusive beauty it possesses, but rather because it is a fair type of the so slowly it seems to move, Three miles Ay the site of the Willey house, 
many fascinating scenes found along the shore of the Pine Tree State. whose occupants were destroyed by an avalanche seventy-five years ago. 


AUSABLE CHASM IN THE PEACEFUL VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT 
New y 
Where 


ork more wonderful than Springing from an insigniticant chain of lakes in Northern New Hampshire, close to the Canadian boundary, the Connecticut River flows southward for more than 

the Au Sable River enters four hundred miles, enriching the scenery of four of the New England States. For a considerable distance it serves as the dividing line between New Hampshire 

formation Swift-flowing stream has and Vermont. The upper waters of the Connecticut tumble tumultuously amid the mountains, but after all the most picturesque aspect by far is found along the 

ol At one place it is only river’s more peaceful reaches in Massachusetts and Northern Connecticut. In Massachusetts it becomes a broad stream, which advances in graceful sweeps through 

@ thrill; Through this defile the extensive and beautiful meadow In places it is narrowed by hills rising from its banks in bold contours, The pastoral scene shown in this picture is only one of 
Mg experience, scores equally pleasing which may be seen by following the course of the river for a few miles, one delightful vista opening after another. 
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THE LADIES’ 


WEDDING MENUS OF ALL KINDS 





ORTHODOX wedding breakfast 
is really a luncheon—in fact, there 
is not the slightest difference 
between the company breakfast 
and luncheon save that for breakfast the 
first course may be fruit. In these days, 
however, it is not an unusual thing to have 
some dainty fruit as the first course at both 
wedding luncheons and breakfasts. Neither 
of these meals, however, bears any relation 
to the ordinary breakfast or luncheon of the 
day. A wedding breakfast is served at or 
before twelve v’clock, and a luncheon after 
twelve and before two. 

When the wedding is in the morning and 
the guests are too numerous to be seated 
comfortably at the table, refreshments, rather 
than a wedding breakfast, should be served. 
Twenty-four is a convenient number of guests 
for a wedding breakfast served in an ordi- 
nary household. 

The decorations of the table for a wedding 
breakfast may be fruit and flowers—a large 
pyramid of fruit in the centre of the table, 
with flowers at each end. Fruit may form 
the first course—shaddocks cut into halves, 
the cores taken out and the spaces filled with 
powdered sugar. At certain seasons of the 
year, pomegranates, with the seeds removed, 
served in punch-glasses, and a tablespoonful 
of shaved ice added at serving time, make a 
satisfactory first course. If fruits are not 
obtainable the meal may be started with a 
cup of bouillon or any clear soup served in 
cups. With this course pass bread alone. 

wv 
A Dainty Entrée with the Second Course 


OR the second course serve some dainty 

little entrée of fish, lobster or shrimp— 

deviled, @ /a créme, or in ramequins. Bread 
alone should accompany this course. 

The piece de résistance should be some 
dish which may be easily served and which 
does not require carving, such as broiled 
chops, fricassee of chicken, panned chicken, 
broiled chicken, chicken croquettes, birds or 
sweetbreads, cutlets or timbales. Young 
peas and lettuce salad are the usual accom 
paniments. A sherbet may be served with 
this course or the sherbet may follow alone. 
Mint, lemon, orange or ginger sherbet are 
preferable. It should be placed at the left 
of the plates in punch-glasses. 

The salad course—a mayonnaise of tomato 
or celery, a mixed salad with French 
dressing, or a lobster or shrimp—follows. 
Pass wafers or fingers of toasted bread with 
the salad. 

Then comes the dessert. For a wedding 
breakfast this is usually ice cream, ices and 
jellies, and small fancy cakes. It may be, 
howeverg charlotte russe; a charlotte russe in 
a jelly case is an exceedingly handsome and 
palatable dessert. This routine will answer 
equally well for a luncheon. 

The difference between ‘‘ refreshments ’”’ 
and a breakfast is in the number and variety 
of dishes provided. For refreshments for a 
morning wedding arrange a long table in the 
dining-room. Garnish handsomely with 
flowers and fruits. Place the plates in piles, 
group the silver together and have plenty of 
table napkins. The coffee or tea urn may be 
on another table, and fruit punch or sherbet 
in bowls served at small tables presided over 
by young ladies or by waiters. 

Refreshments served at a wedding may be 
elaborate or simple. Asarule, most sensible 
people gladly dispense as far as possible with 
what might be termed ostentation. And it 
is always preferable to have the refreshments 
as far as possible made at home. There is 
always a decided superiority and charm 
about home-made dishes. 


wv 
When the Guests Number Seventy-Five 


1 fae wey the number of guests is seventy- 
five to one hundred or more cold 
refreshments are preferable. The only hot 
thing served is chocolate or coffee. Such 
things as cold boiled tongue, nicely garnished; 
salads of all kinds—chicken, shrimp, lobster, 
tongue or duck—are appropriate; or, where 
boned chicken is served, mayonnaise of celery 
may accompany it. Tongue in aspic is a 
palatable and showy dish. Pressed chicken 
is more easily made than boned chicken, and 
furnishes a handsome cold entrée. Cold 
boiled ham or baked ham, nicely garnished, 
is very tempting. It is wise to serve meats 
that can be eaten with a fork alone; this 
removes the necessity of passing knives—in 
fact, persons standing cannot well use 
knives. Following this the ice cream and 
fancy cakes are served. Fruits may. be 
served on the same plate with the ice cream 
—any small fruits that are in season. In win- 
ter, lemon or coffee jelly may be substituted. 
Where ice cream is out of the question serve 
charlotte russe or jelly and whipped cream 
passed with sponge cake or angel food. 
Serve coffee or chocolate with the first course, 
and do not forget to provide ice water. There 
is generally a dearth of it when refreshments 
are served. On the table place olives, salted 
almonds and bonbons in small dishes. 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


When the Guests Must Take a Train 
HERE the guests are to take a train 
immediately after an early wedding, 
and refreshments must be served, say, at 
ten o'clock, they should be exceedingly sim 
ple—in fact, all functions before noon should 
be simple.. A salad, with thin bread and 
butter sandwiches and coffee, followed by ice 
cream and cake, is quite sufficient. 

Where the wedding is in the afternoon 
and the refreshments are served from four to 
five o’clock they should be equally simple. 
At any such collations meat sandwiches of 
various kinds, with chocolate or coffee 
preceding the ice cream and cake, would be 
all that was necessary. The whole tendency 
of modern serving is toward simplicity. 

The wedding dinner is served at seven or 
eight o’clock. If the wedding is at six the 
dinner follows at seven. Upon such an 
occasion twenty-five to thirty guests only are 
invited, and the table is laid as for a dinner 
and served as follows: First course, shellfish; 
then a soup, a fish and an entrée; the piece 
de résistance with two vegetables and a 
punch; the salad course with cheese and 
wafers; then the dessert, which is usually a 
frozen pudding or some handsomely deco- 
rated ice, with cake and coffee. 

For a quiet home wedding in an out-of- 
town place have a soup, then a roasted 
turkey with two vegetables, followed by a 
mayonnaise of celery, and then the dessert, 
which may be a frozen pudding, an ice or a 
charlotte russe. Upon such occasions the 
wedding cake is usually cut and put into 
boxes, the boxes tied with baby ribbon, and 
neatly arranged on a table which is placed 
where the guests may help themselves. A 
certain number of boxes of cake are sent by 
mail, on the day previous to the wedding, to 
any friends who are unable to attend, or they 
may be sent on the wedding day, so that they 
may arrive the following day. 


.7 
Colla’ion for an Evening Wedding 


HE evening collation for a large wedding 
may be quite elaborate. Serve boned 
turkey and ‘boned birds in both white and 
plain aspic; s¢ lads of two kinds; hot entrées 
such as oys’ers @ Ja poulelle; various kinds of 
meat salad. creamed sweetbreads in paper 
cases, or eve, a sweetbread paté. One plate 
usually serves for the first course, as the hot 
dish, if it be a paté or in a paper case, or a 
croquette, would not interfere with the salad. 
A long table is arranged in the centre of 
the room with great masses of flowers. At 
one end of the table would be the salad; at 
the other, the hot dish, with a waiter pre- 
siding over each. Bouillon in cups would be 
served first. Fruit punches of various kinds 
would be served from side tables, as well as 
coffee and chocolate. On the table proper 
place bonbons, olives, salted almonds, boned 
turkey, tongue in aspic, or boned birds, to 
be passed after the dishing of the hot entrée 
and salad. 

At a quiet home wedding, where the recep- 
tion is more simple, boned chicken is always 
sightly and attractive as well as palatable. 
It may be served with a mayonnaise of 
celery or a mayonnaise of tomato (if in 
season), or a lobster or shrimp salad. Coffee 
is served with this course, and ice cream or 
whipped cream and cake follow. 


wv 
Refreshments for the Bride’s “At Home” 


T THE “‘ at homes”’ following a wedding 
wafers and tea or wafers and chocolate 
only need be served. One does not expect at 
such functions to have a feast. If, however, 
an elaborate repast is served try to have hot 
foods served hot, and cold foods served cold. 
Where hot foods cannot be served well it is 
far better not to attempt them. 

No matter what you may call the meal—a 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner or collation— 
attempt only such things as you can serve 
well and daintily. Better by far a cup of 
well-made tea and a wafer than an elaborate 
banquet badly served. 

The usual decorations for all wedding 
feasts are white and green. Bride roses are 
always preferable. Where they are not 
obtainable any white flowers may be used. 
In these days the many varieties of trailing 
asparagus lend themselves to table and 
room decorations. White violets with smilax 
are exceedingly beautiful; and it must not be 
forgotten that just now baskets are much 
used: open baskets with high handles, and 
small square and round baskets with flowers 
peeping out of the half-open lids. On the 
centre of the lid is usually placed a bunch 
of white ribbon. Maidenhair fern is always 
dainty and appropriate. Where a chandelier 
is immediately over the table white ribbons 
may be festooned from the chandelier to the 
corners of the table. The ribbons may be 
plain or laden with flowers. Candelabra, 
either of silver or glass, with dainty silk or 
paper shades, are also attractive. When pos- 
sible the color of the flowers should be repeated 
in the china. White and green, and white 
and gold are the most dainty combinations. 
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Wedding Breakfast for Twenty-Five 

SIMPLE wedding breakfast served to 

twenty-five people might be arranged 
after this fashion: A bunch of bride roses in 
a crystal vase in the centre of the table ona 
mirror or a square of white embroidered 
linen. In front of each guest’s plate drop a 
bud on a long stem; half way up the stem tie 
a bow of white satin ribbon, on one end of 
which write the name of the guest to be 
seated there. At each place have a dainty 
little dish filled with creamed strawberries or | 
creamed white grapes. These may be simply 
dipped into fondant and dropped at once into 
pretty little paper cases. Half a dozen will 
be quite sufficient. Let the next course be | 
deviled shrimps served in ramequin dishes. 
With them pass bread. Then have chicken 
croquettes and green peas with rolls, 
followed by a mayonnaise of celery with 
wafers. For dessert have a charlotte russe 
moulded without cake, and dusted thickly 
with powdered pistachio nuts. Serve with it 
iemon jelly and either macaroons or sponge 
cake. The bride’s cake, iced in white, should 
be placed before the bride, and she must cut 
it. Then serve the coffee. 

If preferred, this menu may be served at 
small tables. The tables may have lace- 
trimmed covers, and the same arrangement 
of flowers and fruit in the centre and at each 
place constitute the decorations. 


wv 
Two Menus for a Wedding at High Noon 


Oysters on Half Shell 
Horseradish Tobasco Crackers 
Bouillon Soup Sticks 


White Bait, Smelts or Trout 
Soufflé Potatoes 


Sweetbread Paté 


Green Peas 
Parker House Rolls 


Mint Punchin Frozen Tumblers | 
Sweetbreads, Fresh Mushrooms 
Salad of Lettuce | 


Chops 





Wafers 
Charlotte Russe Fruits in Jelly 
Ices 


Coffee 


Cold Tongue in Jelly 
Nut Sandwiches 


Chicken Salad 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Coffee 
Cakes 
Bonbons 


| Ices Lemon Jelly | | 


Salted Nuts 


Refreshments for a Country Wedding 


Pressed Chicken 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches Coffee 


Vanilla Ice Cream, Hot Chocolate Sauce 
Angel Food 


Collation for an Evening Wedding 


Bouillon 
Oysters @ Ja Créme or Lobster @ /a Newberg 
Rolls Thin Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Tongue in Aspic Boued Birds 
Chicken Salad Ripe Olives 
Brown Bread Nut Sandwiches 
Jelly Charlotte Russe 
Marron Glacé 
Fruit Punch 


Ices 
Glacé Fruit 
Coffee 


Wedding Dinner for Fifty Guests 


Blue Points Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Consommé 2 /a Royale 
Olives Celery Radishes 
Bouchées with Cream Mushrooms 
Larded Fillet of Beef, Tomato Sauce 
Potato Croquettes Spinach 
Ginger Sherbet 
Russian Salad Cheese Sticks 
Ices Cake 
Coffee 


Menu for a Wedding Dinner 


Bouillon in Cups 
Oyster Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Roasted Turkey Cranberry Jelly 
Rice Croquettes Stewed Celery 

Cress and Lettuce Salad 
| Wafers Cheese 
| Ices Cakes 

Coffee 


Two Menus for Wedding Suppers 


Oranges or Strawberries 
Fried Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Rice Cream Biscuits 
Coffee 
| Cold Tongue 
Wafers 


Lemon Jelly, Whipped Cream | 
Angel Food 


Tomato Jelly 








Broiled Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Rice Muffins Coffee 


Spiced Peaches Mangoes 


Tomato and Celery Salad 
Water Thins 


Hashed Fruit in Jelly, Chocolate Sauce 
Sunshine Cake 
Salted Almonds 











wy | 
This is the third of a series of menus which Mrs. | 


Rorer will contribute to the Journal during 1900. 
In the next (the May) issue Mrs. Rorer will write of 


‘*How to Treat and Keep a Servant” 


Telling of the duties of the servant to the mistress, and | 
what the mistress owes to the servant. 

















Washburn, Crosby Co., Minneapolis 
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Sold by all grocers in 2- lb. packages 
Prepared only by 









Makers of the famous Gold Medal Flour. 
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DELICACIES FOR SPRINGTIME 


Seventh Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


Prepared for the Journal by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking School 





Best 
Chocolate 


When placing on the market the 
new product, Van Houten’s Choco- 
late (for eating), some time ago, the 
manufacturers had before them the 
object of offering buyers a nutritive 
and digestible Chocolate of irre- 
proachable composition, while at 
the same time more delicious in 
flavor than any of the already ex- 
isting kinds; in other words, a 
Chocolate which, both from the 

} point of view as to health as well as 
to flavor, should satisfy the most 
exacting demands. The universal 
good opinion concerning Van Hou- 
ten's Chocolate seems to prove that 
this object has been attained ; and 
it is recognized as being as superior 

to other Chocolates as Van Houten’s 

BOILED HALIBUT WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE, Cover three SADDLE OF MUTTON WITH CANNED PEAS. 





Dredge a saddle Cocoa is superior to other cocoas. 
pounds of halibut with lukewarm water, salted, and acidulated with of mutton with salt, pepper and flour. Roast with the flank ends up one When traveling, picnicking or bi- 
vinegar or lemon juice. Bring quickly to the boiling point; simmer half hour, basting often; turn, and brown the upper part twenty minutes. cycling it proves of great service. 
an hour, drain, remove the bone from the centre, and the skin. Place on Drain and rinse a can of peas; cover with boiling water, and drain again. ‘ 

a napkin; garnish with potato croquettes and parboiled oysters. Place Add a teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt and two table- oe 
parsley in the space occupied by the bone. Serve with Hollandaise sauce. spoonfuls of butter. Serve in turnip cups cooked and glazed. 


Sold in Tins of Croquettes and 
Tins of Drops 
Also in Square Tablets and 
Small Bars 
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Avoid “ Peddled” 


VANILLA 
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: , Dont be allured into buying any of the 
EASTER CROQUETTES. Make a sauce of a quarter of a cupful of RECHAUFFE OF FISH. Make a sauce of two level tablespoonfuls of ' hundred and one brands of “‘ Vanilla” 
butter, half a cupful of flour, one cupfui of chicken stock and a rarer butter and flour, and half a cupful each of cream and fish stock. Season. S preparations that cauvassers offer at your 
or of a cupful of cream; add salt, pepper and twelve hard-boiled eggs Add a pint of cooked fish, made fine, and the beaten yolk of an egg. ™ @oor, The few cents saved will aot wane 
chopped. Form into egg-shaped croquettes, with a bit of cooked mush- lurn into buttered paper cases and bake. Sift cooked yolk of egg on a : : . eee 
room or an oyster in the centre of each. Egg and breadcrumb, and fry top. Above this put a ring of cooked white of egg with a celery plume for spoilt puddings, sauces, cakes, jellies and 
in deep fat. Serve in a nest of parsley. 





in the centre of each. ice cream, aside from the risk of sickness. 


? BURNETT’S 
VANILLA 


Because it is pure aud of great strength. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


BURNETT'S 

















FRENCH BEAN SALAD. Cover a cupful of dried French beans ENDIVE AND EGG SALAD. Arrange a head of well washed and & 
that have soaked over night with cold water; simmer until tender, adding dried endive on a salad-dish with the blanched leaves in the centre. 
boiling water as needed. When half cooked add half a teaspoonful of Dispose about the-blanched heart four hard-boiled eggs cut lengthwise in 
salt. Finish cooking. When cold, dress with four tablespoonfuls of oil, quarters. Mix half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of paprika and 


a few drops of onion juice, one or two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and a six tablespoonfuls of oil. Stir in gradually three tablespoonfuls of vine- 


’ 
dash of paprika. Arrange on lettuce. Garnish with stuffed olives. gar, Pour over the endive and egg. Toss together and serve. IS MANY TIMES TOO 66 GAMY ‘ 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


E 


PERRINS | | 
SAUCE | | 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 





IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 





EASTER PUDDING. Cook one-fourth of a cupful of cornstarch in ,GHOCOLATE CAKES, MARSHM ALLOW FROSTING. . Cream ||| TOSUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
4 pint of hot milk twenty minutes. Add one-fourth of a cupful of sugar 1alf a cupful of butter; < a quarter of a cupful of cocoa, the beaten 

and the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Flavor to taste and mould yolks of three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon SEND IT BACK — NONE SO GOOD 
blue violets in lemon jelly. When ready to serve turn out of the mould and half a cupful of 


water, then the beaten whites of three eggs and a 
ving the jelly above the cornstarch. Garnish the dish with violets an cupful and a quarter of flour, with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


serve with boiled custard. Decorate with boiled frosting, to which dissolved marshmallows are added. John Duncan’s Sons, Agents 


NEW YORK 5 





























And are 
benefited in 
health by 
eating the 
pure and 
wholesome 





CONCENTRATED § oO UPS ' 


“Choose the one you like the best.”’ 


Clam Chowder, Cream of Celery, Chicken, Tomato, 
Keoullion, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Vegetable, Chicken 
Gumbo, Consomme, Mullagatawny, Tomate Okra, Beef. 





They come in 10c. cans, all seasoned and cooked, 


: 
: 


. . ready to dilute. Enough for six portions. Grocers sell } 
STUFFED DATES WITH WHIPPED CREAM. Remove the seeds PINEAPPLE fy CREAM. Peg ; canted of graped a. them. Sample can 6c. in stamps. Booklet free. ) 
from choice dates. Fill the vacant spaces with English walnut or an apple and a cupful of sugar ten minutes. alf a package of gelatine 
nut meats and press into the ertgiaal Ghis . Stew Sntil tender in at little pet lee in cold water, and the juice of half a lemon, When cold fold in- VAN CAMP PACKING co. is, Ind | 
hot Water, adding at the last sugar and Toman juice. Whip a cupful of the whip from three cupfuls of thin cream. Shape in a mould. Unmould 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, . 
double cream and a cupful of milk with a whip-churn. Remove the the cream, and decorate with narcissus blossoms in the centre, and grated €€eeeeeceecece CECeEeeEeE 
frot' » drain, and serve with the dates around it. pineapple, cooked with sugar and lemon juice, around the base. . : 








Enamel your refrig: 
-erator a pure 
non-absorbent 


wear-resisuing white 


with 
Neal's Enamel 
the Genuine 


<a 


No need of discarding the old refrigerator 
when you can make it as good as the newest 
style that you can buy. Enameling is not 
hard work. Anybody can do it. Ask your 
dealer. If he don’t keep and will not get 
“ Neal's” for you, write us, 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Department A, Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet “Enamels and Enameling,” with 


samples of colors. Tells how and 
what kinds to use for different articles. SENT FREE. 












Look for our 
Trade-Mark of 


ANDERSON’S Ts%ieies 
Concentrated SOUPS 


Add hot water everywhere east 
and A of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Yf your grocer does not keep them, send us six cents | 
(stamps) for trial sample. 


ANDERSON PRESERVING COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


serve six persons. 





_THE MOST DELICIOUS — 
DESSERT JELLY 
WHOLESOME AND Pure. 
me OIRECTIONS, — ae 
| PACKAGE 8 NGELON — 
1 PINT BOILING WATER. ~ 
2 MINUTES TIME 
NOTHING MORE 
4 Price, 15c per pkg.; $3.00 per box (2 doz. pkgs.) | 


Obtain it from your grocer; if he does not keep it, send & 
us above wmount. We pay postage or expressage. fs 








Battenburg-Centre 


We will send « handsome Batten 
Pond Lily cambric Centrepiece an 
two numbers of Modern Embroidery 


THE LADIES’ 
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] EVERYTHING ABOUT | 
THEHOUSE | 


EXCEPT COOKING is 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 








All inquirers must give their full names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes to Miss Maria Parloa, care of THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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A Soapstone Griddle may be used without 
greasing. Scour it thoroughly with pumice 
stone and soap and water and you will have 
no trouble whatever. 


Alabaster Ornaments may be cleaned 
by washing them in strong soapsuds to which 
has been added one tablespoonful of washing 
soda for each gallon of soapsuds. Rinse in 
clear water. 


Stains on Tea and Coffee Cups. If the 
cups are rinsed in cold water before being 
washed in soapy water they will not become 
stained. The hot soapsuds act as a mordant 
on the tannin of the tea or coffee and so fix 
the stain on the china. 


Grease Spots on Carpets. Make a thin 
paste with fuller’s earth and water. Spread 
this on the stains. Cover the fuller’s earth 
with paper and place a hot iron on it. When 
the iron has become cold it may be removed, 
but do not brush off the paste for twelve or 
more hours. 


td 

Ecru Lace may be bleached white in the 
following manner: Make a strong soapsuds 
and soak the lace in it for several hours. Then 
spread it in the sun, and wet frequently. A 
tablespoonful of powdered borax, dissolved 
and added to a gallon of soapsuds, is a great 
help in whitening lace. 


Weeds in Walks. Make a strong brine 
with one quart of rock salt and four quarts of 
boiling water, Pour this brine, boiling hot, 
on the weeds and the roots will be killed. If 
the walk is of brick, wash off the salt after a 
few days. Be careful not to let the salt solu- 
tion reach the roots of shrubs or trees, as it 
would injure them permanently. 


To Clean Gilt Frames. Dissolve one 


| tablespoonful of washing soda in half a pint 


of hot water, and when this liquid is cold 
add half a pint of lime-water. Wash the 
frames gently with a sponge wet in this 
liquid, then sponge off with cold water. Dry 
with cotton batting. The work must be done 
carefully. Do not have the sponges very 
wet, as there is danger of softening the glue 
which fastens the gold leaf to the frame. 
Clean only part of the frame at one time. 


Dark Spots on Oiled Floors. Dark, sticky 
spots on oiled floors are caused by wrong 
treatment and improper materials. The floor 
should be oiled with boiled linseed oil, the 
floor and every part of the room being first 
made clean and perfectly free from dust. 
After the oil has been on for ten or twelve 
hours the floor should be rubbed hard with a 


, soft piece of woolen cloth. This vigorous 


rubbing is most important, as the boards 
must be kept so smooth and free from oil that 
the dust cannot cling to them. 


Pounding in Water-Pipes. The pound- 
ing so frequently heard in the kitchen boiler 
and pipes, as a rule, comes from one of two 
causes. The water is raised to so high a 
temperature that some of it is changed to 
steam. All that is necessary in this case is 
to open the faucets and let water and steam 
pass off. The second cause, and one which 
is not so frequent, is an accumulation of dirt 
in the pipes of the water-back. In this case 
all that is necessary is for the plumber to 
disconnect the pipes and blow the dirt out. 


To Fill Cracksin Floors, There are three 
methods: First, dissolve one pound of glue in 
two gallons of water. Stir into this enough 
fine sawdust to make a thick paste and fill the 
cracks with it. The paste may be colored to 
match the wood. Second, fill the cracks with 
putty. One can make‘the putty by mixing 
whiting and linseed oil together and kneading 
it until the paste is smooth. The putty may 
be colored to match the wood. Third, soak 


| finely shredded paper in water and boil it until 


it is soft pulp, and to every two gallons add 
one pound of glue. The cracks must be filled 
solid and even with the boards. 


Stain for Wood. Oak stain is made by 
mixing together a pint of boiled linseed oil, 


| a gill and a half of turpentine, three table- 


spoonfuls of raw umber, three tablespoonfuls 
of whiting. Mahogany stain is made with 
one pint of boiled oil, a gill and a half of tur- 


| pentine, three tablespoonfuls of burnt sienna, 


three tablespoonfuls of whiting, half a table- 
spoonful of yellow ochre, half a tablespoonful 
of Bismarck brown, and half a teaspoonful of 
aniline black. A little of the stain should be 


| tried on a piece of board before using it on 


an article of furniture or a floor. The shade 
of color may be deepened or lightened by 
increasing or diminishing the coloring 
matter. The stain should be rubbed into the 


(a Guide to Fancy Work) only 10 ets. | wood, and after a day or two rubbed _ hard 


Appress Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. BoxL. | 


with a soft woolen cloth. 


Blood Stains. Cover the spots with a 
paste made with raw starch and cold water. 
Let this remain on for several hours. 


Rust on Nickel Plate. Cover the rust 
spots with mutton fat and let it remain a few 
days, then rub with powdered rottenstone or 
tripoli and oil, Give the final polish with 
whiting and oil. 


To Protect Fine China Plates. When 
it is necessary to keep finely decorated china 
plates piled together get some large sheets Jf 
blotting paper and cut from them circies 
large enough to cover the inside of the plates. 
Place these between the plates. 


To Revive Chiffon. Have some very hot 
irons. Spread a wet cloth over the iron and 
hold the chiffon over the steam until it is free 
from wrinkles. Renew the wet cloth and hot 
iron as soon as the steam flows feebly. 
Spread the chiffon where it will dry quickly. 


Bran Bag for Bath. Make a bag from 
cheesecloth and put a running-string in it. 
Prepare the bran mixture in the following 
manner: Save all the pieces of toilet soap, 
and when perfectly dry pound to a powder. 
Mix four tablespoonfuls of borax with four 
ounces of the soap, and stir thjs mixture into 
four quarts of bran. When about to take a 
bath put half a pint of this mixture in the 
bag and tie firmly. Use the bag as a wash- 
cloth. It will soften and whiten the skin. 


To Remove Paper from Walls. Use a 
pail of warm water and a brush such as 
whitewashers vse. Dip the brush in the 
warm water and wet the paper with it, 
beginning at the top and working down to 
the bottom. Wet a space two or three yards 
wide, and then begin to pull off the paper. 
A broad palette knife is a great help in 
starting the paper. Always have a broad 
strip of the wall soaking while you are tear- 
ing off the paper from the preceding section. 


Sachet Powder. Violet sachet powder may 
be made in this way: Get at the druggist’s 
the following ingredients in powder: eight 
ounces of orris root, four ounces of black 
currant leaves, four ounces of cassia buds, 
four ounces of rose leaves, one-fourth of a 
drachm of grain musk, two ounces of gum 
benzoin, and one-eighth of a drachm of essen- 
tial oil of almonds. Mix well and put into 
small muslin bags, which sew up. Cover 
these with pretty shades of silk. The quanti- 
ties given will suffice for a dozen bags. 


Old English Lustre Ware. Richard 
Frank made at Brislington a rough copper 
lustre ware. The factory was closed in 1789. 
At Lane End, now Longton, William Baily 
and W. Batkin made lustre ware. They 
were doing a good business in 1823. Lustre 
ware was made at the Leeds potteries in the 
last century. Silver, copper and purple 
lustre ware were madethere. The value of 
a piece of this ware depends upon the kind 
and the rareness of the sample. The best 
way to learn the value of a piece of old china 
or crockery is to send a description of it toa 
collector or a dealer in old pottery. 


Cretonnes and Chintzes. There are sev- 
eral kinds and grades of these goods. 
Taffeta cretonne is a soft, thick fabric, fifty 
inches wide, and may be used for window 
draperies or portiéres, It costs from one 
dollar to two dollars a yard. There is also 
the smooth-woven cretonne, ranging in price 
from fifteen cents to two dollars a yard. It 
comes in floral designs and dainty colorings. 
Chintz bears a_ strong resemblance’ to 
cretonne, and is used, like it, for coverings 
for beds and furniture, and for window 
draperies. The glazed chintzes are employed 
to the best advantage where they are so ar- 
ranged that they will lie smooth. 


Stains on Table-Linen. Those made 
with sugar, syrups and meat juice may be 
removed with water; those made with fruit 
and vegetables, if treated at once, may be 
removed with boiling water. If the article 
is washed and boiled the soap will set the 
stain, and it can then only be removed by 
soaking in javelle or chloride of lime water, 


or by holding the wet stain-over the fumes of | 


burning sulphur. Stains made with tea and 
coffee are treated with such agents as will 
removetannin. Hot water will set the stains 
made by blood or meat juice. Soap is a 
mordant for tannin and some other coloring 
matters, therefore stains made by anything 
containing tannin, such as tea and coffee, or 
made by fruit or green vegetables, should be 
removed before the article so stained is put 
in the laundry. When it is necessary to use 


chemicals in removing stains the article must 


be afterward washed in many clear waters to 
remove every trace of the chemical. 
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“I use it wholly,” says 
M. Fellard, chef to John Jacob 
Astor; “all others are dis- 
carded,” 











EYSTONE || 


SILVERWHITE 








Manufactured by 


Michigan (@rbon Works 
GELATINE DEPARTMENT 


Detroit, Mich. 

















Keystone Silver White Gelatine has won this 
recognition only because it stands superior to every 
other make of gelatine in the world. Superior be- 
cause purest, whitest, strongest, goes further, 
remains firmest. Ilas every virtue that a good 
gelatine should possess. Not a single weakness 
of the common kind. 

If your grocer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and we will mail you free a full-sized pack- 
age of either White or Pink Gelatine, which will 
make two quarts of jelly, with recipes by the 
leading cooks of the country. 


Michigan Carbon Works, Box B, Detroit, Mich. 


Largest makers of gelatine in the world. 














BLANKE'S 


“Quick Cup” 


Fluid Cottee 


Makes coffee instantly without a 
coffee pot. Tablespoonful (cost, 
I cent), with boiling water added, 
makes one cup delicious coffee. 


T IS Blanke’s high-grade blends of coffee, 
extracted from the bean, for the light 
housekeeper, the traveler or camper, or 

for any one who finds the coffee - pot method 
too slow, too inconvenient or unsuccessful in 
producing a good cup of coffee. Our highest 
grade (amount equal to 1 Ib. of coffee) sells 
for 45 cents per bottle at dealers’, or we will 
root a bottle with enough to make 


i ae 
50 for Cc 
By mail, prepaid. 
C. F, BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CO. 


300 to 310 S. Seventh Street 
ST. LOUIS 


Perfect 
Food 


Is fresh and sweet. It 
is neither fresh nor 
sweet if it smells of 
some other food. 


The “Odorless’ 
_ Refrigerator 


Brings cold air into the provision cham 
bers by a perfect system of ventilation, 
preventing the formation of foul air. 


O-dorbes:s: 
Is the exclusive name as well as the actual 
nature of the most perfect refrigerator or f 
preserver in the world. It costs no more to 
own an ‘‘Odorless” than any evil-smelling 
ice box. Write for Catalogue E. 


THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 








Largest Exclusive Makers of Oak Refrigerators in the World. 
ee 


PUMPKIN FLOUR Is pumpkin minus ome 

minus the perishable Ley 

| will make perfect old-fashioned pumpkin pies; also deliciomss f 
dings, desserts, sauces. Enough by mail to make ten pies 

| MORSE PUMPKIN FLOUR MILLS, Leamington, Ontario, 
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Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh 


Underwear 


In olden times kings used to wear fine 
purple and linen, while their serfs wore wool. 
Those wearing woolen undergarments to-day 
are worse than serfs. They live in fear of 
draughts and exposure, are subject to colds, 
catarrh, and are often punished with prickly 

Scarfs are a feature of this season's fashion. They are not wound around the neck, but nent and ecsetia. sheow on the enslaving 

.d and fastened with fancy clasps. Many of the scarfs are lined with white or some yoke of wool and wear Dk. DEIMEL’s LINEN- 
knotted a é ancy Clas} many é é f : MESH UNDERWEAR. It will make you feel 
delicate color, and corded with a bright one. The new buckles are all rather elaborate. AN ELABORATE BLOUSE A SPRING CAPE like a king. It has no equal for comfort and 
healthfulness. Before pur- 
chasing your spring and 
summer underwear, you 
owe it to yourself to in 
vestigate our claims. 

Garments for men, 
women, children and ‘in- 
fants bear this Trade- 
Mark. If they are not for 
sale in your locality, we 
will inform you where 
they can be bought. Booklet and samples 
free by addressing 


| The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


11% Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
728 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


We also manufacture the finest dress shields in 
existence, and guarantee every pair. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 





ELT is now one of the recognized materials for summer hats. One of pastel blue and 
q another of white are shown on this page. The coarse straws and the fine chips are 
7 also much in evidence, the trimmings consisting of flowers of brilliant hue and pale 


foliage, velvets of contrasting shades, tulle, and torsades of satin. The trimmings are all 
placed rather high on the new hats. 














Write for Free Samples 








. and Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet 

, | This cut represents one of our Petticoats, made of 
WHITE FELT SOMBRERO HAT COVERED WITH WOOD VIOLETS BROWN STRAW WITH GERANIUMS 

d tga? 

i Merritt’s Famous 

i Lustre Wool 


Material 


Stylish garments perfectly 
made from our many differ- 
ent materials 

TO YOUR ORDER 
AT FACTORY PRICES 





A 


EE EEE TS AE A 








807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





“ TAILOR- ; 
MADE 
FINISH” : 
se ~ ¥ Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods. 
‘ Don’t let him sell you 
4 “SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD” 
We weave and finish all goods we sell. Our 
own tailors make them into garments. Hence, ' 
° we guarantee all our productions. Address . 
TeiMMED WITH LA FRANCE ROSES HAT OF PASTEL BLUE FELT : 
GEORGE MERRITT & CO. 
(Woolen Manufacturers) 
' 














fee, 
ght | : 
a The Marchioness 
ct | of Dress Goods 
SILK WARP 
Lansdowne | 
’ 
50. | | 
| Only genuine when perforated | 
t BLACK CHIP HAT WITH FUCHSIAS TURBAN OF TULLE WITH ROSES HAT OF COARSE BROWN STRAW : r iy $ °: oa “ Secce se 08% 
: Every five yards on the selvedge | 
Sold by All First-Class Dealers Everywhere. 
It 
iy Coward “Good Sense” Shoes 
FOR CHILDREN | 
99 





It is the positive duty of every mother to 
become acquainted with the “Good Sense ”’ 
Shoe. Makes painless, 
shapely feet a egos? 
Why continue to buy ill- 
fitting, unscientific, corn 
producing, bunion-mak- 
ing shoes when a perfect 
| article, indorsed by 

best orthopedic sur- 

geons, can be had so 
handily, for every 
member of the 
family, and cost 

no more than ill- 

shaped shoes you 








ONE OF 1HE NEW STOCKS A FILIGREE BUCKLE JEWELED STEEL BUCKLE WiTtH PENDENT CHARMS 


2 
= 


jon, <> 








tual _ buy at home? 

food Why not, at least, investigate ? Why not 

e to write for Catalogue — to-day / 

ting Jas. S. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 

| INVITATIONS AND: 

O. WEDDIN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
| Printed or Engraved in the Latest APPROVED STYLES 

In writing to us for samples and prices, state whether 

ont rinted or engraved g s are desired. If you want 

—— t, we will also send, without charge, our new 

water; 





pam- 
hlet, “ Wrppinc Customs,” containing valuable 
hints on popular and correct forms. 


Our Record—Promptness and Satisfaction. 
With Jewevep CLASPS CRAVAT WITH CLASP BELT OF COLORED LEATHER ONE OF THE NEW SCARFS WITH FRINGED ENDS | THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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HE principal interest in the 
new designs seems to be centred 
in the skirts, which may be de- 
scribed as plain and yet not 
plain, as nearly all are trimmed 
in some way, and are developed 
in such a style as to require for 
the plainest and simplest de- 
sign four yards and a half of 
forty-two-inch goods, or seven yards and a 
half of twenty-two-inch material. 

The popular plaited skirt with a triple box- 
plaited back and narrower plaits on the sides 
needs of forty-two-inch goods six and a quar- 
ter yards, and of twenty-two-inch goods ten 
and a half yards. These measures are for a 
skirt forty inches long with a twenty-four- 
inch waist measure —the medium size. 

For silk, cotton and wool materials a skirt 
that may be trimmed in a variety of styles is 
a four-gored design having a single box-plait 
at the back which may be made over a drop 
skirt lining, or they may be seamed together. 
For a medium size the front gore, including 
half-inch seams, is eight inches wide at the top 
and nineteen inches and a half at the lower 
edge; each side breadth is ten inches wide at 
the top and thirty and a half inches at the 
lower edge. The back, which is entirely 
taken up in the box-plait, is fifteen inches 
wide at the top and thirty-three and a half at 
the bottom edge, or three yards and a quarter 
wide when finished. 

This style of skirt has one or two tiny 
darts at the top of the side breadths, but when 
possible the front breadth is without darts, 
even if it has to be cut narrower at the belt 
to obtain a smooth fit. The opening, or 
placket, comes under the left edge of the box- 
plait; the latter when folded is five inches 
and a half at the top edge and fourteen at the 
bottom, and is stitched down each edge two- 
thirds of the length, with the rest only pressed 
into shape, the plait concealing the seams. 

A skirt made in this way may be trimmed 
with ruffles to the plait, festooned silk 
fringe, velvet ribbon, braid, stitched bands, 
embroidery or lace inserting, or flounces. 
With the exception of fringe, lace or ruffles 
the trimming may cross the box-plait. 


wv 
Light Wool and Silk Dress Skirts 


HE four-gored design with simple box- 
plait will be used for silk and light 
woolen fabrics and white gowns made of 
alternate stripes of lace inserting and 
organdy. This frequently is given a 
princesse effect by fastening up the left of 
the front with the line continued up the 
waist, and a narrow belt is worn. About 
twelve inches is the regulation depth for the 
flounce on the edge, which may be box or 
accordion plaited. The edge of the overskirt 
is cut in wide scallops, points or straight, 
and trimmed with a band effect or fringe. 
Overskirt front and sides are combined with 
a, long box back, with a separate flounce 
plaited and set on the front and sides of the 
drop lining, as this kind of a design cannot 
have lining and material seamed together. 
Another overdress gown has a front, wide 
side and box back, the latter full length, and 
the remainder fifteen inches shorter. Theedge 
is cut to curve up at each side of the front, 
giving a deep scallop, and is trimmed with a 
stitched band of the material over a box- 
plaited flounce that finishes out the necessary 
length. The flounce is decorated with flat 
rows of narrow ribbon. 


wv 
Skirts Made with Box-Plaited Effects 


HE skirts having box-plaited effects are 
undoubtedly the handsomest seen for 
woolen materials heavy or light in weight. 
The fabric decides the style of the plaits. A 
skirt for medium and light goods is nearly six 
yards around and circular. It requires six 
yards and a quarter of forty-two-inch goods 
and is made in two pieces. The top of the 
front piece, which reaches to the back box- 
plait; is a yard and twenty inches, and the 
lower edge four yards and twenty inches, 
which includes half-inch seams. The top of 
the back is eighteen inches, and the lower 
edge thirty-three and a half inches. The 
lining is separate. The opening is at the left 
of the double box-plait at the back, which is 
stitched down on each of the four edges to 
within fourteen inches of the bottom line. 
On each side are four box-plaits laid nar- 
rower at the belt and stitched on each edge to 
the same height as the double box-plait, one 
meeting the plait at the back, and the front 
ones leaving a space of five inches at the 
centre top and sixteen at the lower edge. 
Another design for a skirt of wool is laid 
in box-plaits three inches at the belt, and 
stitched down to have the edges just meet to 
within fifteen inches of the floor, where the 
plaits flare like a flounce. At the back are 
two box-plaits not stitched, and the lining is 
separate. Eight plaits form the front and 
sides, ¢ach being folded back half of the 
width of the plait, with the top laid to fit the 
figure, the edges of two plaits just meeting 
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in front. A design intended for foulard has 
front and sides in three narrow stitched plaits 
forming a flounce at the lower edge, then a 
row of two-inch heavy lace, and then three 
plaits alternately until the space is covered. 
The back is a triple box-plait. 

A triple box-plaited back also accompanies 
an inlaid front, which is merely a small 
under box-plait on each side, leaving a flat 
front five by fifteen inches, and stitching the 
edges of each plait so that they just come to 
within eight inches of the bottom edge. 

All plaited skirts have separate linings cut 
in four or five gores, and are finished as usual 
with binding, a narrow stiffening, and small 
dust ruffle on the outside of the lining. 


."] 
Long Effects are Sought After 


LEEVES rank next in point of interest, 
and these are decidedly small. Round 
waists or short jackets trimmed to give 
lengthwise effects are seen in the new 
designs. Everything conducing to long lines 
is adopted. 

As a change from the round waist the 
jaunty jacket or bolero comes in for silk or 
woolen gowns in three pieces, fitted to the 
top of the waist-line or two inches above at 
the back, while the front may be small in 
size or imposingly large. The edges are scal- 
loped, and often the jacket is bordered with, 
and has revers of, silk, lace, velvet or cloth 
appliqué. The revers are pointed, round or 
in one with a small round collar, the edges 
of the jacket meeting, separate or lapped to 
the left under a large rosette of black 
mousseline or chiffon. 

A pretty blouse front, collar and belt are 
necessary with a bolero, which style is not 
becoming to a stout or short-waisted woman. 
A yard or less of piece lace will cut a low- 
necked, short bolero, and transform one of 
last season’s silks with a narrow belt and 
fancy collar of ribbon, silk goods, etc. If the 
bolero is cut up to the collar get a yard and 
a quarter; cut the lace out on the edges 
to follow the figure pattern or in scallops, 
and edge with a tiny ruching of chiffon, 
which material should finish the top of the 
collar and form a huge rosette at the left of 
the belt. 

Boleros of light-colored cloth and stitched 
bands of the same trim all kinds of woolen 
gowns. A bolero has the upper edge, which 
is the height of a low-necked gown, cut in 
pointed tabs and buttoned up over the yoke. 


wv 
Jackets are Short and Close 


NY of the skirts described are suitable for 
the convenient and fashionable jacket 
suits of cloth, cheviot, serge, tweed, etc., 
though one cannot expect to find the newest 
designs among the cheapest ready-made suits. 
Style and novelty demand a fair price at all 
times. Jackets are of the short, close-reefer 
order, the Eton fitted with a centre back seam, 
single darts, and finished with scalloped 
edges an inch below the waist-line. The 
short Eton or bolero, or the English jacket 
perfectly tight in fit, with a skirt piece fitted 
on, is seen on suits made by the high-class 
tailors. This style of jacket is suitable for 
full figures, upon whom the very short ones 
look absurd. 

A flare collar at the back is only handsome 
when the front is filled by a lace cravat or 
fluffy jabot. Revers and sleeves are small, 
the former continuing their vogue for dressy 
suits in white lace, silk or appliqué effects. 
The lining is frequently of white. 

The new round waist is long in front, where 
it forms a rounded point, while the edge at 
the back comes fully to the bottom of the 
waist-line, requiring two hooks near the 
centre an inch above the edge to fasten in two 
eyes in the skirt belt and thus keep the two 
garments from separating. A seamless back 
and a dartless front are used, but the lining 
is as carefully fitted and boned as though it 
were showing with every move. 


.7 
There is a Fancy for Rosettes 


Prose is a fancy for adding a large fluffy 
rosette at the left of the corsage. Usually 
is made of black mousseline or black 
chiffon, and as a rule heads the line of open- 
ing, though many gowns hook up the left 
shoulder and the under-arm seam. 

For a slender figure and soft material a 
fichulike drapery edged with fringe is 
brought around the shoulders where the cor- 
ners are lapped, one fastening under a rosette 
at the belt, with a long fringed end hanging 
over the skirt. Above this is a heavy lace 
yoke set in lengthwise with a narrow black 
velvet ribbon. 

A drapery from the left shoulder to the 
right of the belt is worn with a rosette at 
each end. Another waist has a soft silk 
scarf from each armhole bound over the bust, 
with fringed ends tothe knees. Still another 
lapping to the left fastens under a large bow 
of black satin wider at the top and narrowing 
toward the waist-line. 
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The New Plaited Waists and Belts 
|S gaaeechchpanr waists are novel and pretty in 

any ordinary material. The plaits must 
be box in form, stitched on each edge, not to 
the lining, and tapered to the belt, broadening 
toward the top, where they end under a yoke. 
The plaits leave a flat space under each arm 
about four inches wide; five plaits on each 
side of the front is a good allowance, and they 
are laid in the material before the fabric is 
cut. Although without darts these waists fit 
smoothly to the figure even when they divide 
to show a vest effect, which is strapped with 
bands ending in tabs on each side. 

Yokes are round, square and pointed on 
costumes and odd silk waists. The latter 
garments will be greatly in vogue in spite of 
the revived fancy for skirt and waist alike. 

The regular sash tied at the back is not the 
mode, but a soft sash, with or without a cor- 
responding belt, hanging in one or two long, 
fringed or embroidered ends, is always 
artistic. These sashes in China crépe, silk, 
ribbon, or the dress material if it is suffi 
ciently soft and thin, may depend from a 
rosette or a mere knot, but the silken fringe 
on the end must be there. 

When a belt is worn it should be folded 
very narrowly and brought low over the point 
in front. If a stitched dress-goods belt is 
worn the sash may hang from the left of the 
centre front. The fancy for floating ends is 
shown in a gown of delicate gray cloth having 
a yoke and sash of gray crépe hanging on the 
right, while on the left from a large rosette 
near the left armhole is an end of black 
mousseline, accordion-plaited, and clasped 
with a knot of the same half way to the 
knees, where it ends. 

A belt of cloth or silk is shaped to the 
waist-line or cut a true bias and drawn into 
shape, being not over an inch and a quarter 
when done, with a slightly stiff interlining 
like crinoline, over which the edges are 
turned and five rows of stitching run on 
before putting it on the dress, where it is 
sewed with the lower edge half an inch below 
the waist-line and then slip-stitched on. 

Ww 
Shirt-Waists Made with Coat Sleeves 
ANCY shirt-waists of lawn, lace and 
inserting are made with coat sleeves, as 
are many of the plainer ones. The shirt 
sleeve, if used at all, is cut very small, and 
the cuffs have rounded edges and are made 
with buttonholes for link buttons. 

For box-plaited waists of cloth, veiling, 
China crépe, etc., the plaited sleeve shows 
inch-wide box-plaits from the armhole to the 
wrist going around the arm, and stitched if 
the waist plaits are. The plaits may be laid 
on separately, though the French modiste 
sending this model over had sleeves cut a 
yard and a half long to allow for the plaits. 
Small flaring cuffs curve down at the inside 
seam and need a slightly stiff interlining 
unless made of transparent goods. Even 
the lace and lawn waists have such cuffs. 
Another style has the point cut in the middle 
of the upper half of the sleeve, reaching to the 
first knuckle, with the lower edge rounded 
or straightened at the wrist. When cut plain 
at the wrist the edge is left sufficiently long 
to cover the wristbone. Many of the new 


sleeves hook up the inside seam for a couple | 


of inches, and others on tailored gowns button 
nearly to the elbow with small silk buttons 
to obtain a snug fit, the top being set in the 
armhole like a man’s coat sleeve, to ride up. 

The newest sleeves for cloth waists are 
coat-shaped and merely eased in. This pre- 
supposes a well-rounded arm and goods of 
some weight. Veiling, foulard, cashmere 
and such fabrics require a few gathers ina 


sleeve which measures twenty-seven inches | 


in length. The upper half of this sleeve is 
twelve inches and a half wide at the broadest 
part and six inches at the wrist, allowing for 
half-inch seams. The lower half is seven 
inches wide at the top and five at the wrist. 
There are no gathers over the elbow, but the 
upper half is eased in the lower one, to give 
a slight spring to the goods there. Only a 
few gathers are used at the upper edge of the 
top half, and the under seam is placed two 
inches in front of the under-arm seam. 


v 
Appliqué and Embroidered Effects 


PPLIQUE and embroidered effects will be 
much used on handsome woolen gowns. 


Dressmakers cut out the appliqué and apply | 


with a fine silk cord on the edges. Fancy 
silk yokes showing appliqué, embroidery, 
openwork and lace vie with those of 
renaissance lace. 

Collars are a study, but in the midst of 
such a variety all tastes and faces may be 
suited. The regulation collar is three 


inches deep, except at the ear points, where it | 


often runs up another inch and a half. Tiny 
turnover points are worn when the higher 
ones are beyond human endurance, and a 
thin neck looks well with a tiny ruche of 
chiffon at the top of the collar. Small collars 
of fine linen lawn are made .only an inch 
wide, with hemstitched, lace or embroidery 
edges, and are mounted on a tiny footing of 
the lawn, separated an inch at the centre 


front. These are worn on the ribbon and | 
Simple silk collars have 


plain stock collars. 
a drapery of gauze, tulle, etc., a bow in front 
and a large rosette at the back. Silk collars 
worn with shirt-waists to match show a 
folded scarf with full flowing ends. Many of 


the new lace collars are run around with | 


many rows of ribbon velvet in the baby 
width, and of the most delicate colors. 
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Dress Shields 


The Olympia is the only per- 

fect shield, and the shield 

that gives more satisfaction, 

wear and comfort than any 
other. It is the only shield 
that can be 


WASHED 
and IRONED 


It is Odorless 


And will not rot 
or deteriorate 
with age. Our 
guarantee 
with every 
pair. 


=> Send 25¢ 


For sample 
pair and be 
convinced. 


IL. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
723 Broadway, New York 


























More satisfactory in fit, quality and price than any 
other waist made. So/d éy a// dealers, 


George C. Batcheller & Co., New York, Agents 


DON’T OVERLOOK THE TRADE-MARK 


“ONYX ”’ 
BLACK HOSIERY 























“ONYX” brand is the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is specially noted for 


SHAPE, ELASTICITY and DURABILITY 


LorD & TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, 
guarantee every pair sold. If you 
cannot obtain at vour retailer’s, 
communicate with 

V s le, 
LORD & TAYLOR, “Ne W'yorK 





WITH 


Browning’s Patent 
‘Toe Cap 


One pair is guaf- 
anteed to double the 
wear of the shoes: 


Something Mothers Have Always Wanted 

The cap is made of best Dongola Kid, pulls over the toe 
of infants’ and children’s shoes, and is held in place by an 
elastic band around the heel ; keeps the shoes fresh and new, 
and prevents their wearing out. They will save you many 
dollars. Order them to-day. 

For sale at all shoe stores, or mailed to any address of 
receipt of price, 25 ets. per pair. Always state size of shoe. 


C. O. PEACOCK, Sole Manufacturer 
909 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fits any skirt; self -ad- 
justing. Saves closet 
room, keeps garment in 
perfect shape. Needed 
by every woman. 
Agents wanted. 
‘S| Sample by mail, tinned wire, 15¢- 


| PERFECT HANGER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. | 











PERFECT SKIRT HANGER: 
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DAINTY SUMMER CLOTHES FOR CHILDREN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 






Piqué suit for-boy, white ground with 
colored dots. Sailor collar edged with 


band of solid color. Shield of white. Col- 
lar band and belt of solid color. 
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Kilt suit for boy made of Scotch plaid 
ingham. Short jacket of navy blue linen. 
Gest of white nainsook trimmed with a 
double row of pearl buttons. 





Bishop frock of figured dimity suitable 
forachild of three. ‘Trimmed with embroid- 
ered ruffles around the throat and wrists. 
Sash of ribbon across the back. 





Little girl’s frock of ciel blue linen made 
with kilted skirt and round yoke. Worn 
with a large collar made of white linen 
trimmed with insertion. 
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Silk coat for tiny girl. Ruffles of 
ie cldered otk con, the feet ke 
cape with many fluffy Ss. nds 
of inserting down the front. 


By Virginia Louts Ralston 
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French nainsook frock made with yoke 

of tiny tucks and lace insertion. Pointed 


bretelles. Worn with sash and shoulder 
knots of taffeta ribbon. 


anny frock made with yoke. Ruffles 
e 


of embroidery over the shoulders. Skirt 


finished with ruffles of the chambrey. 
Worn with a large organdy hat. 





Model for smocked frock for little girl 
made to hang perfectly straight from the 
shoulders. The sleeves are gathered in at 
the wrists to form ruffles. 





Boy’s reefer of navy blue serge. Made 
double-breasted, embroidered eagle and 
chevrons on the sleeves. Collar of boy’s 
blouse is worn over the reefer collar. 
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Boy’s sailor suit of whitelinen. Trousers 
made full at the knee. Collar trimmed with 


band of dark blue linen. Tie of black India 
silk hemstitched. 






Frock of polka-dot dimity. Skirt finished 
with rows of baby ribbon. Waist full and 
worn with Marie Antoinette fichu. The 
velvet ribbon sash is tied at the side. 
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Moujik suit for boy made of striped blue 
and white Galatea, trimmed with collar, 


cuffs and bands of plain dark blue Galatea. 
hese peasant suits are very stylish. 





Boy’s dress of blue linen made with three 
box-plaits front and back. ‘The turn-back 
cuffs are of white piqué, and the square 
collar is of linen, 





Little girl’s frock of flowered organdy, 
worn with finely plaited guimpe, and bertha 
of hemstitched lawn. Sashof velvet ribbon 
is tied in long loops and ends at the back. 





Coat of white piqué made double-breasted 
and trimmed with three full frills of white 
embroidery. Worn with a Leghorn hat 
trimmed with wild flowers. 
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bumenized 
FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids 


HE Most Delicious, 
Most Nutritious and 
Least Expensive food. 


Costs, as compared with 
other foods, as follows: 


SKAY’S A cts. 
FOOD 02. 
Other foods 


i 
from 73 to 10 cts. oz. 
(And some require double the quantity.) 


Why buy at high price 
less nourishing foods 
when ESKAY’S’ FOOD 
brings best results at 
lowest cost P 


Send Postal for Free Sample 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 
Canal and Poplar Sts., Philadelphia 
eee 


SPECIAL OFFER.—For three Fifty-Cent 
Wrappers (or their equivalent in value) we will 
forward, free of all expense, a copy of Ida 
Waugh’s splendid painting, entitled ‘* The Little 
Bill Poster.’? This handsome picture, lithographed 
in nine colors, is a copy of one of the latest works 
of this celebrated artist. 
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UW NT A Snow-White 
Cotton-Down MIA T TRESS 


From Factory to Customer. Absolute Perfection 
In One Piece, $6.50. In Two Sections, $7.00 


Far cleaner and better than hair; never packs; wears 
a lifetime without making over. Extra quality of tick 


| ing. Can be had only of us. Retailers could not sell 


such a mattress for less than $12.00, 

What is * Cotton Down”? It is the absolutely snow- 
white, selected cotton, such as our grandmothers put 
into their fine, thin bed-quilts. ‘his snow-white cot- 
ton, fresh from the fields, is made into “ Cotton Down” 
by being put through our patented machinery until it 
is made so fluffy that a handful tossed into the air flies 


| about like feathers. These mattresses are guaranteed 


to last a lifetime. Beware of cheap imitations. 

At the prices given above we will prepay all the 
freight to points east of the Missouri River, and east 
of a line south of Kansas City, and north of the south 
line of ‘Tennessee. ‘They may be returned after 30 
days’ trial, at our expense, if not entirely satisfactory, 
and if not positively the best mattress that money can 
buy, and your money will be instantly and cheerfully 
refunded. Many thousands have been sold, but not 
one has ever yet been returned under this offer. In 
ordering give width of bed between the inside of 
the side rails. 


FORT WAYNE FURNITURE CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Send for Catalogue of Mattresses, Extension Tables, 
Sideboards and Dining - Room Chairs. 


Children, a Dog and 
a Wagon 


Are the main features of an artistic 
picture we will mail free to any one 
interested enough to ask for it. 


New York«K, 252 Pearl Street. 

Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 North Fourth Street. 
BALTIMORE, 22 East Lombard Street. 
Cuicaco, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 

CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 

Str. Louis, 704 North Fourth Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market Street. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 


END 12 — Stamps or silver—now and you 
C will receive by return mail a beau- 
tiful picture in water-colors by Paul de Longpré — 

Bride s and Violets—size, 8x35 inches. This 

most exquisite work of art is offered to JoUKNAL read- 

ers at the nominal sum of 12 cents (regular price, 50 

cents), in order that every one may see the superior 

character of our work. Only one copy to one person 
at this speck rice. Catalogue of 200 subjects free. 
ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 
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HERE are certain Circles 
that I call especially 
mine. A number of 
Circles have been given 
my name, and of course I 
have a special interest in 
them. Then numbers of 
other Circles have been 
formed through what I 

have written in this magazine. There is one 

Circle called the ‘‘ Ideal Circle.’’ I gave it 

that name because I wanted its members to 

have before them a high ideal. I want you 
all to read a book by Henry Drummond 
called ‘‘ The Ideal Life.’’ I am sure you 
cannot read it without seeing what your life 
must be. After laying it down I said, 

** Well, there is a constant going everywhere 

but to the Father.’’ I know you say ‘ Our 

Father ’’—you said it before you could speak 

plain. You have said it in church, and much 

of the time it has meant nothing to you, and 
yet until you know your Father life will 
become increasingly meaningless to you. 

You will have no clew to this tangled skein 

of life. You can call yourselves His daugh- 

ters; you can wear the cross, you can do 
good work, and still never know the Father. 

Now, I write to you asking you if you will 

not take it as the business of your life at this 

time to know your Father in Heaven. 


Ss 
Thy Father, My Father, Our Father 


AM so glad that I have Bibles which bear 
marks made a long way back in my life. 
I wish you would mark in your Bibles in the 
sixth chapter of St. Matthew, in the first 
verse, ‘‘ Your Father which is in Heaven.’’ 
Then in the fourth verse, ‘‘thy Father’’; 
then twice in the sixth verse, ‘‘ thy Father’’; 
in the fourteenth verse, ‘‘ your Heavenly 
Father’’; in the fifteenth verse again, ‘‘ your 
Father’’; in the eighteenth verse again, 
‘thy Father,’’ and in the ninth verse are the 
words we said so long ago at our mothers’ 
knees---they may remember, we do not— 
‘* Our Father.’’ 

Now, do we really believe that He is our 
Father, and that we are all the time giv- 
ing to the Father, and that death means 
‘‘gone to the Father’’? If we do we have 
the ideal life, and in such a life there is no 
death. I wish I could think the most of 
you know this life, but I cannot. I think 
very few of you have it. I think what 
Drummond says in one of the chapters in the 
book I want you to read is true: ‘‘ There is 
pean nothing in the world so disorderly 
and slipshod as personal spiritual expe- 
rience; with most of us it is a thing without 
stability or permanence; it is changed by 
every trifle we meet, by each new mood or 
thought. It is a series of disconnected 
approaches to God; a disorderly succession 
of religious impulses, an irregulation of con- 
duct, now on this principle, now on-that; 
one day because we read something in a 
book; the next because it was contradicted 
in another; and when circumstances lead us 
really to examine ourselves, everything is 
indefinite, hazy, unsatisfactory, and all that 
we have for the Christian life are the shreds, 
perhaps, of the last few Sabbaths’ sermons 
and a few borrowed patches from other 
people’s experiences. So we live in perpet- 
ual spiritual oscillation and confusion, and we 
are almost glad to let any friend or any book 
upset the most cherished thought we have.”’ 


Ls 
Why | Write About the Inner Life 


HE reason I write so often about the inner 
life is because I know that it is the only 
life you will have very soon. A life of work 
will passaway. Onething I can take comfort 
in, and that is that my motive in writing to 
you as I do is to save you in hours which I 
know will come to you, when, if you have not 
cultivated faith in God, you will be a dis- 
appointed being. It is no little thing to have 
God a realityto you. I dread for myself, and 
I dread for you, unreality; soif I say over and 
over, ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love,’’ it 
is because I know that there is nothing else 
that will abide, and I do not want you to be 
lonesome. Others will give you what you 
need on other lines. Let me minister to your 
spiritual needs, and believe me, every trial 
that can come to you of every kind is only to 
bring you to almost or quite a state of 
desperation that will make you cry out: 
‘** Father, I stretch my hands to Thee, 
No other help I know.” 
The getting, the process of making what we 
say we believe a reality to us, will be-some- 
thing of great importance in your life and 
mine. Make up your mind that your educa- 
tion will be costly. The ideal life is what 
you waut and what God wants, and never for- 
get that the only real is the ideal. 
Did you ever know a human love that was 
a revelation to you?) Were you ever called 
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by your name unexpectedly, and the tones of 
the voice that uttered the name penetrated to 
your inmost nature, and you knew in that 
moment that you were loved and had been 
loved, and the revelation had come to you, 
and from that moment you were a new 
creature? You knew you were loved, and 
your whole soul went out to that one who 
loved you. Have you ever known this 
human love? I am not going to speak of all 
that came after. I am not having anything 
to do now with the disappointments of your 
life or of your love. I only want to know if 
you have had the experience; if so, you are 
capable of having such an experience with 
One with whom there is “‘ no variableness.’’ 


oa 
Our Own Names Should be Sweet 


OU must know the meaning of such words 
as ‘‘ I have called thee by thy name; thou 
art Mine.’’ I mean you must hear this voice 
not with the outward ear maybe, but you 
must have the experience. There must come 
to you a sweetness in your own name which 
will make it a new name to you because He 
has called you by your name, and you must 
know that He loves you the same and in as 
satisfactory a way as ever human love was 
to you. 1 know this is saying much, but it 
is the much you need. The need of your 
nature is for a love that will satisfy. 

Do you say, ‘‘ Has He so revealed Himself 
to you?’’ Yes, in His own way, so that it is 
satisfactory. I know by the revelation of 
the Spirit that He loves me; and it was the 
need with me and it is the need with you. 
** How did you ever get it?’’ youask. It came 
to me in the depths of hunger of soul or great 
loneliness of spirit when I felt that nothing, 
nothing could satisfy me but love—when I did 
not care where I should be, or what I should 
have, or what I should not have, if I only had 
a love that would satisfy me. I desired it, 
and I think the real requisition is want, 
desire. On spiritual lines you get what you 
desire, but desire is a tremendous thing. 
The people who have known God are the 
people who have desired Him. Only think 
of the language of one of old, ‘‘ As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after Thee, O God.’’ Only think of 
the poor animal inthe chase, panting for 
water, and that was the language the Psalmist 
of old used to illustrate his desire for God. 


+ 
God Reveals Himself to His Own 
LESSED are they which hunger and thirst: 
they shall be filled. You will know God 
if you get to the place where you say, ‘‘ I can- 
not live without Thee.’’ If. under the darkest 
circumstances, you will say, because you feel it, 





“Thy shining grace can cheer 
This dungeon where I dwell; 
’Tis Paradise if Thou art here, 
If Thou depart, ’tis hell,” 
you will have arevelation. God still reveals 
Himself to human souls. Do not think you 
can ever be satisfied with what was revealed 
to saints of old. Do you think that to read 
what was revealed to them will satisfy us ? 
We must have the like revelation. Never 
till we have the experience Charles Wesley 
wrote of when he said, 
“*T hear the whisper in my heart, 
The clouds disperse, 
The shadows fall, 
The Invisible appears in sight,’ 
shall we be altogether satisfied. 

We were made for God, and our spirits 
must now return to the God who gave them. 
People come to me distracted because of 
their troubles. They call the goodness of 
God in question, when the fact is they have 
never loved God nor paid any attention to His 
laws, or commands, or promises. They have 
cultivated every side of themselves but the 
spiritual side, and now they only complain; 
they have no eyes to see spiritual things. 
‘* That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.’’ 
Jesus Christ said, ‘‘ Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born again.”’ 


ow 
Heaven is Very Near to Earth 


DEAR woman once came to me and said: 
‘*T cannot see what you see: You seem 
to feel that your dear ones are not dead; that 
they are not under ground; that they are 
living and happy.’’ I said: ‘‘ You do not see. 
You do not feel it. Well, I do not see how 
it could be otherwise with you. You have 
lived in the seen, and perhaps never really 
believed enough in the unseen to make it at 
all a reality ; why should you expect to see 
or feel as you would if you had made the 
spiritual life your one business?’’ If we 
would all strive to realize how near and close 
Heaven may be, if only we would c -aw nigh 
to our loving Saviour, death and separation 
would have no terrors for us. 






The Message the Calendar Brought 

HAVE just received a note from a dear one 

who was supremely happy when she wrote, 
and as there is a lesson in it for some boys 
I will tell the story. 

A boy of about seventeen, who admired and 
loved his mother, as I hope you do yours, 
was thinking before last Christmas what he 
should give his mother for a present, and a 
happy thought came to him. He knew how 
many people loved his mother, so he bought 
a calendar that had only the date upon it, and 
sent the leaves to those who loved his mother, 
asking them to write some sentiment on the 
leaves and return them to him. Among 
those who wrote was her son, who has since 
gone to a more beautiful country than this. 

The calendar was prettily bound after all 
the leaves had been returned, and not until 
last month did the mother see what her dear 
boy himself had written. I do not know 
what the need of her heart was as she tore off 
one leaf to see what was on the next, but the 
name of the one now in Paradise was there 
in his own handwriting, and the words were 
few—only ‘‘ Ina whisper, I love you’’—and 
then she wrote me, ‘‘ To think that he left 
that for me to have to-day.’’ He has givena 
pleasure that makes earth more endurable. 
Oh, to be, as George Eliot, said, 

“The sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.”’ 


ot 
Let Us All Do Good While We May 


RE we really awake to the fact that we are 
constantly doing that which will be left 
behind us? Sweet memories or bitter mem- 
ories: the words may be read or said with 
such a grateful heart, or they may be said 
with such unuttered anguish: ‘‘ Tothink that 
he left that for me to have to-day.’’ Our 
spoken words of love and tenderness will be 
remembered and lived on long after we have 
gone, or we may leave such bitter memories 
that those who are left are bereaved ever of 
what they might have had. I hope the words | 
may suggest to you what they suggested to 
me: ‘‘ To think that he left that for me to 
have to-day.’’ Do not weary of my urging 
thoughtfulness on you. Life is very solemn. 
You may so live that when you go all who 
know you will want to live as you lived, that 
they may rejoin you in the land you fitted 
yourself to live in while here; or you may so | 
live that you will be utterly forgotten, 
I am so deeply impressed these days with 

the majesty of law. You can by no means 
reverse law; the law of gravitation is sure, 
and so are God’s laws. Take, for instance, 
‘Give, and it shall be given unto you.’’ 
You cannot escape that law. If you are | 
selfish, and will not give to others, they will 
not give to you. I am sure some of you 
will associate these words with me always 
because I have said them so many times, 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,’’ but if lcan only get you tosee them 
and act upon them I shall be glad that I have 
said them so many times. I doso want you to 
have the harvest of joy roll in on you that 
rolls in on me these days even through this 
magazine. Is it nothing to lift one out of 
depression, as more than one has written to 
me this past month, or thanking me for some | 
thought that I gave? Oh, how many times | 
have I said: 


“If a smile we can renew, 
As our journey we pursue! 
Oh! the good we may be doing 
While the days are going by.” 


Ss 
We Must Work While We Can 


E MUST do something and not stand 
idly by waiting for some great thing 
tu do, but do some little thing, some little 
kindness—do something; not dream, but do. 
Emerson says: ‘‘We will walk on our 
own feet; we will work with our own hands; 
we will speak our own minds; the one thing 
in the world of value is the active soul. 
Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are 
instructors in eloquence and wisdom. Bound, 
therefore, your own world.’’ I am feeling 
more earnestly, perhaps, in regard to your 
coming to your best and with a deeper long- 
ing to help you Godward than usual. Dear, 
dear Daughters, do give yourselves up to 
help. Help somebody; that is what we are 
here for, and there is a Holy Spirit whose 
name is ‘* Helper,’’ ‘‘ Comforter.’”’ He will 
help you in your desire to help others if you 
will only reach out your hands to the poor 
and needy, the sick and the suffering—to all 
who need help and comfort. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should 
be sent direct to us. 


New Easter 
Suits, *5. \ 


“THE costumes and skirts which we 

make are exclusive in style and dis. 
tinctly different from the ready-made gar. 
ments. When wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments which look ex. 
actly like yours. There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made suits and _ skirts 
such as you see everywhere, but we are the 
only house making fashionable goods tg 
order at moderate prices. 
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Our new Spring Catalogue illustrates an 
exclusive line of suits and skirts selected 
from the newest Paris models, and the 
materials from which we make our gal- 
ments comprise only the very latest novel- 
ties. We will mail our Catalogue /reé, In 
together with a choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady who wishes to : 
dress well at moderate cost. appli 


Our Catalogue illustrates : “i 
New Skirts in the Latest Paris cut, $4 up. Pract 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. on 
Wash Suits, $4 up. otaie 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. grain 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made of right 
double-face materials. a 
Bicycle Suits, $5; Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. Pa 
Jackets, Riding Habits, Golf Suits Ww 
and Skirts. hole 
We also make finer garments and send samples of bore 
all grades. Tead 
Ww ' here. If, when writ 
Nt Ea" cee chactenoverbne tc g 
samples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you q 
an assortment of the kind you wish, Write to-day b 
for Catalogue and samples — we will send them to you Of the 


Sree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, vin 
119 and 125 West 23d Street, New York. 
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THE Back YARD 


BY DAN BEARD 


(Author of ‘‘American Boys’ Handy Book,” “American Boys’ Book of 


NDER the torrid zone, away out in 

the Pacific Ocean, on the Island of 

Hawaii, the natives coast down hill 

in the hottest weather on the dry 

grass, and where that does not 

exist they build themselves tobog- 

gan slides with slabs of smooth 

lava. Hundreds of these tracks 

line the mountain sides near the native vil- 

lages. The sled these daring coasters use is 

from seven to twenty feet long, with only a 

few inches of space between the hard polished 
wooden runners. 

In the United States we have no smooth 
lava with which to build slides on our native 
hills, and if we did have the lava slides it 
would be only a few of our boys who would 
have an opportunity to use them. 

But those among us who live in the smaller 
towns and cities, or in the suburbs of the 
larger cities, have back yards to their homes, 
and these yards afford an opportunity to 





build summer toboggan slides, or their 
equivalent, commonly known as ‘‘ switch- 
backs,’’ the difference being that, in place 
of toboggans, cars are used, and in place 
of iceand snow we coast down a railroad. 

The wheels of the back-yard ‘‘ switchback ”’ 
car must be made of thick, sound wood. 
If there is a wood-working -factory in your 
neighborhood it will save you time and 
trouble to go there and have the wheels 
sawed out with the machinery which they have 
built for that kind of work. But if you must 
do it yourself, then select a piece of two-inch 
plank, and after driving a tack in the centre, 
fasten a string to the tack and attach a soft 
pencil to the opposite end of the string. 
With this describe a circle about nine inches 
in diameter, or measuring about four and a 
half inches from tke tack to the pencil. 


v 


W'!tH a handsaw roughly cut out the 

wheel, using great care to only touch 
the circle with the saw, and in no case to cut 
through the circuinference. You will then 
have an irregular wheel with a number of flat 
Surfaces for its edge (Figure 1, A). 

In this way you may continue to saw off 
the triangular corners until you reduce the 
wheel to a condition where it only needs the 
application of a sharp knife to round the sur- 
face until it corresponds with the circle. 

What is called the flange to the wheel is 
Practically another wheel made of thinner 
material (Figure 2), which is securely nailed 
to the first wheel (Figures 3 and 4), with the 
grain of the wood of the flange crossing the 
Stain of the wood of the wheel proper at 
tight angles. The flange is made of one-inch 

, and to prevent its splitting is reén- 
orced by a strip of wood fastened on across 
the grain with screws, as shown in Figure 2. 

en the four wheels are finished, and a 

© large enough for a good strong axle is 
in the exact centre of each, you wil! be 
teady to begin work upon the car. 
vw v 
fine of sons articles for boys, by Mr. Beard, have 
the Journ shed so far. In the next (the May) issue 


“How to Make a Back-Yard Aviary” 
Will be itlustrated and described. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE lower the bed of the car is the less the 

danger of an upset. So, instead of putting 

the axle under the car, run-it through the bed, 
as shown by Figure 6, 

Build the axles of four-by-four timber, and 
by the aid of a drawing-knife or a good, 
strong, sharp jackknife, trim off the ends of 
the timber to the form shown in the diagram. 

When the ends are small enough to allow 
the wheels to revolve freely, saw out places 
in the side boards of the car (Figures 5 and 
6), into which the square part of the axle 
will snugly fit. 

The bottom of the car may be made of 
half-inch boards, which can be joined and 
nailed on to the car with their irregular ends 
protruding, after which with a handsaw cut off 
the ends even with the side boards, as in 
Figure 7. Then nail in place the head and 
tail boards, and in the same manner saw off 
the ends even with the side boards (Figure 
7). To finish your car it is only necessary 
to slip the wheels upon the axles. 

The wheels may be held in place by 
pegs of hard wood driven through holes in 
the hub made for that purpose, as shown in 
Figure 8. You will then have a car, but no 
track to run it upon. However, if you built 
the toboggan slide which I described in a 
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previous number of this magazine, you may 
lay rails made of two-by-four timber down 
your slide and thus transform it into a 
** switchback.’’ 

But if you did not avail yourself of the 
opportunity offered by the description of the 
toboggan slide to have a lot of fun last 
winter, you will have to build a tramway for 
your car against the back fence, woodshed, or 
any other suitable place. 


wv 


HE track should be a “‘ straightaway,’’ 
which means no curves to round; hence 
you must build it in the position which will 
give the longest run for your trouble. Erect 
the uprights in Figure 9g first and brace them 
with the diagonal boards, as shown in the dia- 
gram. Lay the two-by-four rdils upon the 
ground, and fit them to the car wheels by 
pushing the car over them to see that they are 
just the right distance apart. If you make 
your track too wide the wheels will slip off the 
rails and run between them, and if you lay 
your track with too narrow a gauge the rails 
will pinch the flanges of the wheel so tightly 
that the car will stop or the rails spread. 
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HEN one section of the track is laid and 
it is found that the car runs freely upon 
it, nail cross-ties of ordinary boards across 
from rail to rail like a ladder. Then take the 
ladder, and, turning it over so that the rails 
are on top (Figure 10), adjust it to the tram- 
way (Figure 9), and nail the cross-ties 
securely to the side boards of the tramway. 
In Figure 9 the cross-ties or sleepers are 
put in position to show how they will look 
when the track is laid, but in reality the 
cross-ties must be nailed to the rails while 
the latter are upon the level ground, as I have 
already stated. 

When each section of track is fastened in 
place from the top of the tramway to the 
ground, and as much farther as your space or 
Jumber will admit, load your car with stones, 
or some equally heavy freight, and start it 
down the ‘‘ switchback.’’ 

If the car reaches its journey’s end with no 
mishap you can with safety get in the car for 
the next trip and coast down yourself, and a 
jolly good coast you will have. 


w 


HE plans (Figures 9, 1o and 11) may be 
so altered that the car will run down one 
hill and mount another not quite so high, 
and many other improvements will suggest 
themselves to the young civil engineers who 
build this ‘‘ switchback,’’ but the first track 
you erect should be as simple as is consistent 
with strength and safety, and the improve- 
ments left to some future time. 
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You may then take a square box with a 
lock and key attached and bore a hole in one 
end large enough to admit a good-sized 
marble, and, using this as the railroad and 
ferry men use a ticket-chopper’s box, let every 
boy who wants a ride drop a marble. 

Some thirty years ago a certain boy built a 
“‘switchback’’ in his back yard very much 
like the one here described, and great fun he 
had with it; but as he was not rich and the 
lumber cost him something, he issued a num- 
ber of tickets at one cent each, every ticket 
entitling the holder to three rides on the 
‘‘ switchback.’’ In this way he was soon 
repaid all the expense he had been under for 
the erection of his wonderful railroad, and he 
also gave much pleasure to his boy friends. 
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The Only 
SAFE GO-CART 


For an infant is our 


AUTOMATIC 


A go-cart and car- 
riage in one. Baby 
not compelled to 
sit up—a_ slight 
foot-press changes 
it to any position, 
upright to reclining. 
Comfortable as a 
cradle. Overcomes 
all objections to the 
old style. Approved 
by physicians. Suit- 
able for a child as 
for an infant. $5 
to $25. Write for 
full particulars. 


We build Baby 
Carriages, Invalid 
and Reclining 
Chairs. Catalogues 
sent. 








IF YOUR DEALER A “ 
WON’T SUPPLY OUR L& 
GOODS, WE WILL \/ 
SHIP FROM 
FACTORY. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
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A Silk Thread 


A boy who wears Per- 
fection Suits is sure to 
wear the latest styles 
and the best fit. We 
make 100 styles in 
pure all-wool 
worsteds and 
cassimeres, steam 
shrunk and guar- 
anteed fast colors. 
Double-stitched 
throughout with a 
heavy silk thread. 
All parts stayed, 
trousers reinforced 
in seat and knees. 
Many pretty designs 
in child’s sizes. 









This trade-mark guarantees good wear. 


$2.50 to $6.50 
PER SUIT 


For boys from 8 to 16 yrs. Look for it inside coat collar. 


Extra buttons and patch go with each suit. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


Write for handsome little book, showing new 
Spring styles. It is free. If your dealer hasn’t 
Perfection Suits, send his name and yours to 


PERFECTION CLOTHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE EZ, WAIST 








A Blessing 
to Children 


IELDS to every 
motion, Madeof 
knitted elastic 

fabric, with knitted 
tubular straps at- 
tached to the garment, 
which support pants, 
drawers or skirts di- 
rectly from the shoul- 
ders like suspenders. 
This prevents all strain on the buttons and button- holes. 


‘‘ Ventilating and Healthful ’’ 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 13 years of age. 
If your dealer does not carry the “ EZ" Waist, send 2he. to the selling agents, 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


NIOBE LIQUID 
Cleans Your Clothes 


Removes fresh paint, grease, oils, syrup 
r or wine stains from all 
kinds of clothing. Equally effi- 
cient for cleaning carpets and 
upholstered goods. se not 
burn or explode. Cleans thor- 
oughly. Leaves no odor, Has 
been in preferred use by tailors 
22 years. Removes gloss or 
shine due to wear. At druggists’; 
if yours hasn’t it, send twenty- 
five cents and we will send you 
full-sized bottle prepaid. 








S. A. WIGGINS & CO. 
96 Sth Ave., Chicago 


SIMPSON’S 


Gobelin Art Draperies 


Being the best printed, are to be found in every city 
and town in the United States. Ask your Dry 
Goods or Upholstery Store for 


Art Tickings, Sithalines, Cretonnes, Denims, 
Malls, Burlaps, Satines, etc. For Furniture Cov- 
erings, Screens, Comforters, Wall Decorations, 
Cushions and Embroidery Work. 


PRICES, 15 to 30 CENTS PER YARD 
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There are such for women, 
men and children—in various 
shapes and many leathers. The 
genuine are always stamped 


**Pingree & Smith’’ 
‘‘GLORIA’’ 


$3.50,— for Women 


“‘COMPOSITE’’ 


$3,— for Women 


“ GOVERNOR””’ 
$4,— for Men 


are Pingree Specials and the 
best shoes in the world for the 
price. Genuine ones are stamped 
as above. For sale at first- 
class stores. 

“* Pingree Shoe Talk’’ is just 
off the press—very, very in- 
teresting | You can have it free, 
together with a clever souventr. 


PINGREE & SMITH 
Est’d 1866. DETROIT 
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FELT ISET Dopebh aM PPO MERE BED ERMBHEBS 5 
“The dreamy luxuriousness of the East” 


Vantine’s Oriental 
Perfumes and Soaps 


THE PERFUMES: 1 oz. Bottles, 50c each, postpaid 


5 odors: Sandal wood, Chichi (Bouquet), 
Gul Reazee (Roses), Vio ta (Violets), 
Portocal Azuma (Orange Blossom). 


Sandalwood, Gul Reazee, Viorenta, Chichi 
SOAPS: and pure Olive Oil. Jn foil pkg., 10c. cake. 


SEND 50c FOR 5 FULL-SIZE CAKES, postpaid 
FREE: A dainty calendar perfume booklet 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Orientalists and Jewelers 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York 
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” THE STYLE 


A fashionable shape for women’s wear; exceedingly 


pretty, and especially adapted to ribbons or soft ties. 
he “CO; ” collars are the most perfect goods 
made. Always satisfactory. Price, 15 Cents each. 


Ask your dealer forthem. If he will not supply you 
send to us, stating size. Send for style booklet for 
spring and summer, Sent free, 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Department “(H,” TROY, NEW YORK 


One Little Wafer 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin’s 
_. Perfumed Wafers 


Roman Bovgust, Ross, VioieT 

Ten Wafers in Botile, 25 cents 
Tollet Size, Eight in Bottle, 10 cents 
Either size mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price in stamps, if your dealer 
does not have them. 

CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Perfumers 
a il 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations, See that the Trade-Mark 
* ONE LITTLE WAFER” is on the capping of each bottle. 


PLAYS 


Assortment in the World 
All kinds of ks for Home Amusements, including 
100 New Plays Just Issued. 
SAM’L FRENOH, 26 W. 224 Street, New York > 











Catalogues of 


SENT 
Thousands of 


FREE 
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By Margaret 


uestions of general interest to.girls will be cheerfully answered, but inquirers must give their full names | 
ing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


and addresses. Correspondents inc 
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The Home-Loving Girl—the home-keep- 
ing, home-blessing girl—is in my thoughts as 
I turn to my girls this month—the girl who 
cares nothing about a career, who is contented, 
her schooldays being over, just to stay for a 
while in the household, adding to the happi- 
ness of the dear ones there. She may never 
see her name in print, nor paint a picture for 
the world’s admiration, nor shine in any con- 
spicuous way outside the narrow limits of her 
own town, where everybody knows and loves 
her, but she is none the less a sweet, win- 
some and useful young woman, this girl 
whose distinction it is that she is the daugh- 
ter of the house, taking cheerfully upon her 
whatever duties fall to her lot. Her bright 
face, her trim figure, her light step as she 
goes from room to room, her merry laugh and 
ready jest are part of her lovable nature, and 
her father is proud when he escorts her to a 
concert or a party, rejoicing in her beauty 
and her charm. Her mother speaks of her as 
“such a comfort,’’ and the younger children 
in the family simply adore her. 

If she has brothers they are kept from 
many temptations, and cling more closely than 
they otherwise would to the home where the 
sister diffuses so pure and sweet an influence. 
It is something worth living for, the being of 
so much value to a group of people, helping 
the mother with her friends, her poor, her 
correspondence and her housekeeping, uplift- 
ing the father when his spirits droop and the 
cares of the world press heavily upon him. 


Successful and Delightful any girl may 
be even though she cannot stay all day in the 
home. If it be her duty to be away, teaching 
in kindergarten or primary school, writing in 
an office or selling goods in a shop, she loses 
not a bit of her true worth in the household 
through her brave independence and her en- 
deavor to relieve her parents of her support. 
I know girls who not only support themselves 
but contribute generously to the family 
exchequer—girls whose earnings are poured 
regularly into their mothers’ laps when the 
week reaches its end; mothers counseling 
about their spending; mothers telling them 
what they may keep for their carfare and 
their luncheons, and what they may lay aside 
for the new gown or hat. Splendidly loyal 
and true-hearted are these dear young work- 
ing girls, and all who know them honor them 
for their worth, while in their homes they are 
tenderly loved because of their unselfish 
devotion to those who need their help. 

I do not know what some hard-working 
fathers and mothers would do if they had not 
the cheer and inspiration afforded them by 
the elder daughters of the family who bravely 
put their shoulders to the wheel and assist in 
bringing up the younger children. 


Speaking of Hats, I do hope you are not 
trimming your pretty new headgear with 
dead birds. It spoils a bonnet or hat for me, 
and almost ruins the beauty of the face 
beneath it, to see a little stuffed bird, or a tuft 
of aigrettes, or the wing of a wild, free crea- 
ture, which suggests soaring and singing, 
pinned or stitched in mistaken adornment on 
the top or the side of awoman’s hat. Flowers, 
chiffon, velvet and ribbon are delicate trim- 
mings and suit every style of countenance. 
Slain birds are too suggestive of cruelty to 
be pleasing on a girl’s hat. As for aigrettes, 
when one remembers that the mother birds 
are killed while sitting on the nest one 
wonders that any girl can think of wearing 
such a decoration upon her hat. Notwith- 
standing the whims and caprices of fashion, 
young women may stand above and dictate 
to that modern tyrant if only they will act in 
concert. And every concerted movement 
has back of it and supporting it the power 
of the unit. 


The Individual Rules the World in the 
last analysis. We often forget this and say, 
when urged to declare ourselves on the right 
side: ‘‘ Oh, what’s the use? I am only one 
obscure person. What good will my protest 
do? Who will know or care what position I 
take? If others, in numbers, were opposing 
this particular evil or mistake, it might be 
worth my while to act, but as it is I am 
powerless.’’ Whoever says this is herself 
in error. The individual conscience in 
action is always most influential. The unit 
counts. 

About this bird question: if every young 
woman who reads these words will declare 
against the wearing of birds, and wings, and 
aigrettes, it will become useless for hunters 
to shoot down mother birds in the breeding 
season, and for prowling men and boys to 
stop the flood of song with their cruel guns, 
and our woods, and meadows, and gardens 
will not lose one of summer’s sweetest 
charms. Try it, girls. If there is a bird on 
your hat now, take it out. You are in no 
need of so barbarous a decoration. 


One Girl Complains of the introduction 
of a third person into intimate association 
with her and her dearest friend. This girl 
and her friend are schoolmates. They have 
kept side by side from the lowest primary to 
the highest grade in the grammar school, and 
have walked, played and studied together, 
spending every waking hour in comradeship. 
This girl’s teacher has latterly so arranged 
affairs that a third girl is thrown a great deal 
with both, and while she does not apparently 
try to do so, she acts as a sort of separating 
wedge, so that the original friends are not 


such constant companions as they have been. 
The element of exclusiveness has vanished. | 


It does not seem to me that this is to be very 
much regretted. Two young girls may be so 
intimate as to grow selfish and narrow, and 
the coming in of a third may, upon the 
whole, be broadetiing and elevating, and a 
real advantage to all three. 

I am not sure that the wise teacher did not 
think seriously about it before she brought in 
the third girl. Is it fair to the latter for 
either of the former friends to make her 
uncomfortable? Is not a three-sided friend- 
ship, a group instead of a duet, a possible 
and admirable arrangement for schoolgirls? 
What do you think about it, girls? 


Impertinent Questions are to be met with 
firm and dignified politeness. Any question 
about another’s personal affairs, about the 


price of one’s clothing, the amount of one’s | 


earnings, the reasons one has for entirely 
private conduct, is impertinent. 
answer such questions? Not at all. 
Usually, by a little tact, one can settle such 
questioners. If there is no other way, I 
counsel a plain but courteous sincerity—a 
simple refusal to answer. One may just 
say: ‘‘ Pardon me, I prefer not to give any 
information whatever on this matter.’’ 


The Bashful Young Girl must stop think- 
ing about herself. I heard the other day of 
a man, a college student, who went to visit 
his sister, a college student also. He was 
the one man, as it happened, in the dining- 
room with five hundred girls, and he had 
occasion to cross the room with their bright 
eyes beaming on him with curiosity and inter- 
est. 
completely at his ease. You would have 
thought his sister the only girl present.’’ 
Evidently the young man’s mother had 
brought him up in a sensible way, and he 
was free from that bane of comfort, self- 
consciousness. It is hard fora very diffident 
person to be free from awkwardness, and 
very acute distress and much humiliation 
may be the results of an extreme shyness. 
Try not to think how you look, what impres- 
sion you are making, what sort of gown you 
haveon. Donot let your mind dwell on your- 
self, but think of what you are to do, and of 
making others pleased and happy. Once 
you are free from self-consciousness, bash- 
fulness will trouble you no more. 


When in Company a girl need not be 
embarrassed because she does not know what 
to say to those whom she meets. Good listen- 
ers are more popular and more in demand 
than good talkers. I never enjoy hearing a 
girl take the lead in general conversation 
when her mother and other older persons are 
present. She may, of course, have her share 
in the talk, but it is a great disappointment, 
almost a shock, to find a young girl whom 
you have fancied sensible, well bred and 
discreet, actually silencing her seniors by her 
volubility, giving her opinions with an air of 
decision, and crowding her mother to the 
wall by her own determination to be heard. 
Beware of using the personal pronoun ‘‘I’’ 
too freely in your talk when you are talking 
in a room full of people. Egotists are often 
amusing and entertaining, but as often they 
are very much out of order. 


A Girl Told Me Last Week that she de- 
spised girls who cared for popularity ; that she 
wouldn’t turn aside a hair’s breadth to make 
anybody like her; that she was bent on being 
sincere and candid, and had a supreme con- 
tempt for diplomacy and tact and every sort 
of social cleverness. I think this girl is 
beginning life in a mistaken fashion. To 
please people, to be one’s self pleased with 
people, a little trouble must be taken, and 
the person who never conciliates, never com- 
pliments, never says the gracious word and 
smiles on those around her in cheery and 
sunny fashion is, I am afraid, selfish. 

There is a beautiful sentence in the Bible, 
‘* For even Christ pleased not Himself,’’ and 
we may well adopt it for our own precept, as 
Whittier wrote: 


‘Our Lord and Master of us all! 
hate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.” 


Would I | 


Said my informant: ‘‘ The boy was | 
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The utility of this little garment will be appre- 
ciated by all mothers ; it affords absolute protec- 
tion to dainty petticoats and dresses at the most 
troublesome “creeping age.” More than saves 
its cost in wear and tear and washings. Made 
of fine ginghain, in neat patterns. 


Price $1.25. By mail, postage paid, 5c extra 


One of the many specialties mentioned in our 
catalogue, which is so desirable for mothers, as 
it is full of new ideas in clothing the children. 


Over a Thousand Illustrations 
Shows the latest New York styles. Tells how 


they can be ordered by mail at lowest prices. 
Sent for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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The National Committee Selected for His House, 4 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO 


in preference to any other make, their selection meeting with the 
delighted approval and indorsement of Admiral and Mrs. Dewey. 
We will send full particulars about these magnificent instr 
ments, a large picture of the Dewey Piano suitable for 

and a catalogue of different styles of our instruments to any one 
interested in the purchase of a piano. A liberal allowance for 
your old piano, and accommodating terms of credit. 
delivered to your home. Address 


HALLET & DAVIS COMPANY 


Chicago Cleveland Denver 
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ARTISTIC STATIONERY 


WE WILL ENGRAVE A MONOGRAM (not 
over 3 letters), choice of TEN exclusive 
signs, and furnish two quires paper, stam 
and two packs envelopes, plain. All in @ 
handsome box, expressage prepaid, with 
Howogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, . - 1.40 
In Illuminated Work (two colors), . « 10 


Handsome Sample Book of Monograms 


mailed for 10 cents, which can be de 
ducted from first order. 


SPRING WEDDING 
| Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate. Latest Style 
Finest Papers. ba 47 set of sam ples on 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles. 
for 50. $1.00 for 100, Samples free 


All Mail and Express Charges Prepaia, 


Boston 
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ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 


155 North Sixteenth Street Pri ADELPHIA 
ee 


ANGORA KITTENS 


With long, silky hair; big, bushy tails; fluffy 3 
balls; irresistibly sweet. Two-cent stamp for At 
Catalogue will tell you all about them iy 
Blue Grass Angora Farms, 75 Lynn St., Covingte™ 
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REGISTERED TRADE ~- MARK 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


Not Cheapest, The Clinton is absolutely superior 


to any Safety Pin on the market 


Be t in quality of material and perfec- 
St. tion of manufacture. 


Guard Prevents Cloth Catching in Coil 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

ADE IN NINE SIZES, from % INCH to 44% INCHES. 

Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. SEND SIX 


CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A DOZEN CLINTON PINS, 
ASSORTED SIZES. 


They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 
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does the best. Don’t waste both time and 


money on bindings that will never be satis- Good Sense Waist 


factory and will soon have to be replaced. Prevents the shoulders from drooping ; 
the waist from spreading. The lungs 
expand with every breath ; - nae 
; are free in every action. She stands 
Ss H: & M: BINDINGS erect, she moves with grace, she lives 
in comfort—the girl who grows in a 
Ferris Waist. 
Send for the Ferris Book of living models. Free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold t 
by all leading retailers. Do not take substi- 


tutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50c. 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 


| Number 13, a light-weight 
ar ae — hirt with enbeella 
ty » and one §-inch ruffle 
request 1 hter goods, six rows 
ply at bottom of flounce and 
be bound, a very useful skirt for 
Price, $1.75, EXPRESS PREPAID. 
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There are such for women, 
men and c n—in various 
shapes and many leathers. The 
genuine are always stamped 


**Pingree €8 Smith’’ 


‘‘GLORIA’’ 
$3.50,— for Women 


“‘COMPOSITE’’ 


$3,— for Women 


“GOVERNOR” 
$4,— for Men 


are Pingree Specials and the 
best shoes in the world for the 
price, Genuine ones are stamped 
as above. For sale at first- 
“At ingree Shoe Talk” is just 
gree 
off the press— very, very in- 
teresting | You can have it free, 
together with a clever souvenir. 


PINGREE & SMITH 
Est’d 1866. DETROIT 
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“The dreamy luxuriousness of the East” 


Vantine’s Oriental 
Perfumes and Soaps 


THE PERFUMES: 5 oz. Bottles, 50c each, postpaid 


5 odors: Sandal wood, Chichi Cigeuest), 
Gul Reazee (Roses), Viorenta (Violets), 
Portocal Azuma ( Blossom). 


Sandalwood, Gul Reazee, Viorenta, Chichi 
SOAPS: and pure Olive Oil. /n foil pkg., 10c. cake. 


SEND 50c FOR 5 FULL-SIZE CAKES, postpaid 
FREE: A dainty calendar perfume booklet 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Orientalists and Jewelers 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York 








THE STYLE 


A fashionable shape for women’s wear; exceedingly 
geotty, and especially adapted to ribbons or soft ties. 

he ” collars are the most perfect goods 
made. Always satisfactory. Price, 15 Cents each. 

Ask your dealer forthem. If he will not supply you 
send to us, stating size. Send for style booklet for 
spring and summer. Sent free. 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 
Department “‘H,”” TROY, NEW YORK 


One Little Wafer 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin’s 
.. Perfumed Wafers 


Roman Bouquet, Ross, VioLer 










Ten Wafers in Bottle, 25 cents 
Toilet Size, Eight in Bottle, 10 cents 
Either size by mail, poral, on re- 
ceipt of price in stamps, if your dealer 
; does not have them. 

ee. > CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Perfumers 
a ——_ 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beware of Worthiess Imitations. See that the Trade-Mark 
* ONE LITTLE WAFER" is on the capping of each bottle. 
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Bay» mame of general interest to.girls will be cheerfully answered, but inquirers must give their full names 


and addresses. 


E. Sangster 


orrespondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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The Home-Loving Girl—the home-keep- 
ing, home-blessing girl—is in my thoughts as 
I turn to my girls this month—the girl who 
cares nothing about a career, who is contented, 
her schooldays being over, just to stay for a 
while in the household, adding to the happi- 
ness of the dear ones there. She may never 
see her name in print, nor paint a picture for 
the world’s admiration, nor shine in any con- 
spicuous way outside the narrow limits of her 
own town, where everybody knows and loves 
her, but she is none the less a sweet, win- 
some and useful young woman, this girl 
whose distinction it is that she is the daugh- 
ter of the house, taking cheerfully upon her 
whatever duties fall to her lot. Her bright 
face, her trim figure, her light step as she 
goes from room to room, her merry laugh and 
ready jest are part of her lovable nature, and 
her father is proud when he escorts her to a 
concert or a party, rejoicing in her beauty 
and her charm. Her mother speaks of her as 
** such a comfort,’’ and the younger children 
in the family simply adore her. 

If she has brothers they are kept from 
many temptations, and cling more closely than 
they otherwise would to the home where the 
sister diffuses so pure and sweet an influence. 
It is something worth living for, the being of 
so much value to a group of people, helping 
the mother with her friends, her poor, her 
correspondence and her housekeeping, uplift- 
ing the father when his spirits droop and the 
cares of the world press heavily upon him. 


Successful and Delightful any girl. may 
be even though she cannot stay all day in the 
home. If it be her duty to be away, teaching 
in kindergarten or primary school, writing in 
an office or selling goods in a shop, she loses 
not a bit of her true worth in the household 
through her brave independence and her en- 
deavor to relieve her parents of her support. 
I know girls who not only support themselves 
but contribute generously to the family 
exchequer—girls whose earnings are poured 
regularly into their mothers’ laps when the 
week reaches its end; mothers counseling 
about their spending; mothers telling them 
what they may keep for their carfare and 
their luncheons, and what they may lay aside 
for the new gown or hat. Splendidly loyal 
and true-hearted are these dear young work- 
ing girls, and all who know them honor them 
for their worth, while in their homes they are 
tenderly loved because of their unselfish 
devotion to those who need their help. 

I do not know what some hard-working 
fathers and mothers would do if they had not 
the cheer and inspiration afforded them by 
the elder daughters of the family who bravely 
put their shoulders to the wheel and assist in 
bringing up the younger children. 


Speaking of Hats, I do hope you are not 
trimming your pretty new headgear with 
dead birds. It spoils a bonnet or hat for me, 
and almost ruins the beauty of the face 
beneath it, to see a little stuffed bird, or a tuft 
of aigrettes, or the wing of a wild, free crea- 
ture, which suggests scaring and singing, 
pinned or stitched in mistaken adornment on 
the top or the side of awoman’s hat. Flowers, 
chiffon, velvet and ribbon are delicate triim- 
mings and suit every style of countenance. 
Slain birds are too suggestive of cruelty to 
be pleasing on a girl’s hat. As for aigrettes, 
when one remembers that the mother birds 
are killed while sitting on the nest one 
wonders that any girl can think of wearing 
such a decoration upon her hat. Notwith- 
standing the whims and caprices of fashion, 
young women may stand above and dictate 
to that modern tyrant if only they will act in 
concert. And every concerted movement 
has back of it and supporting it the power 
of the unit. 


The Individual Rules the World in the 
last analysis. We often forget this and say, 
when urged to declare ourselves on the right 
side: ‘‘ Oh, what’s the use? I am only one 
obscure person. What good will my protest 
do? Who will know or care what position I 
take? If others, in numbers, were opposing 
this particular evil or mistake, it might be 
worth my while to act, but as it is I am 
powerless.’’ Whoever says this is herself 
in error, The individual ‘conscience in 
action is always most influential. The unit 
counts. 

About this bird question: if every young 
woman who reads these words will declare 
against the wearing of birds, and wings, and 
aigrettes, it will become useless for hunters 
to shoot down mother birds in the breeding 
season, and for prowling men and boys to 
stop the flood of song with their cruel guns, 
and our woods, and meadows, and gardens 
will not. lose one of summer’s sweetest 
charms. Try it, girls. If there is a bird on 
your hat now, take it out. You are in no 
need of so barbarous a decoration. 


One Girl Complains of the introduction 
of a third person into intimate association 
with her and her dearest friend. This girl 
and her friend are schoolmates. They have 


kept side by side from the lowest primary to 


the highest grade in the grammar school, and 
have walked, played and studied together, 
spending every waking hour in comradeship. 
This girl’s teacher has latterly so arranged 
affairs that a third girl is thrown a great deal 
with both, and while she does not apparently 
try to do so, she acts as a sort of separating 


wedge, so that the original friends are not | 
such constant companions as they have been. | 
The element of exclusiveness has vanished. | 


It does not seem to me that this is to be very 
much regretted. 
intimate as to grow selfish and narrow, and 
the coming in of a third may, upon the 
whole, be broadening and elevating, and a 
real advantage to all three. 

I am not sure that the wise teacher did not 
think seriously about it before she brought in 
the third girl. Is it fair to the latter for 


either of the former friends to make her | 


uncomfortable? Is not a three-sided friend- 
ship, a group instead of a duet, a possible 
and admirable arrangement for schoolgirls? 
What do you think about it, girls? 


Impertinent Questions are to be met with 
firm and dignified politeness. Any question 
about another’s personal affairs, about the 


price of one’s clothing, the amount of one’s | 


earnings, the reasons one has for entirely 
private conduct, is impertinent. Would I 
answer such 
Usually, by a little tact, one can settle such 
questioners. If there is no other way, I 
counsel a plain but courteous sincerity—a 
simple refusal to answer. One may just 
say: ‘‘ Pardon me, I prefer not to give any 
information whatever on this matter.’’ 


The Bashful Young Girl must stop think- 
ing about herself. I heard the other day of 
a man, a college student, who went to visit 
his sister, a college student also. He was 
the one man, as it happened, in the dining- 
room with five hundred girls, and he had 
occasion to cross the room with their bright 
eyes beaming on him with curiosity and inter- 
est. Said my informant: ‘‘ The boy was 
completely at his ease. You would have 
thought his sister the only girl present.’’ 
Evidently the young man’s mother had 
brought him up in a sensible way, and he 
was free from that bane of comfort, self- 
consciousness. It is hard for a very diffident 
person to be free from awkwardness, and 
very acute distress and much humiliation 
may be the results of an extreme shyness. 
Try not to think how you look, what impres- 
sion you are making, what sort of gown you 
have on. Donot let your mind dwell on your- 
self, but think of what you are to do, and of 


making others pleased and happy. Once 


you are free from self-consciousness, bash- 
fulness will trouble you no more. 


When in Company a girl need not be 


embarrassed because she does not know what 
to say to those whom she meets. Good listen- 
ers are more popular and more in demand 
than good talkers. 
girl take the lead in general conversation 


when her mother and other older persons are 


present. 
in the talk, but it is a great disappointment, 
almost a shock, to find a young girl whom 
you have fancied sensible, well bred and 


discreet, actually silencing her seniors by her 


volubility, giving her opinions with an air of 
decision, and crowding her mother to the 
wall by her own determination to be heard. 
Beware of using the personal pronoun ‘‘1’’ 
too freely in your talk when you are talking 
in a room full of people. Egotists are often 
amusing and entertaining, but as often they 
are very much out of order. 


A Girl Told Me Last Week that she de- 
spised girls who cared for popularity ; that she 
wouldn’t turn aside a hair’s breadth to make 
anybody like her; that she was bent on being 
sincere and candid, and had a supreme con- 
tempt for diplomacy and tact and every sort 
of social cleverness. I think this girl is 


beginning life in a mistaken fashion. To 


please people, to be one’s self pleased with 
people, a little trouble must. be taken, and 
the person who never conciliates, never com- 
pliments, never says the gracious word and 
smiles on those around her in cheery and 
sunny fashion is, I am afraid, selfish. 

There is a beautiful sentence in the Bible, 
‘* For even Christ pleased not Himself,’’ and 


we may well adopt it for our own precept, as 


Whittier wrote: 


‘Our Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.” 


Two young girls may be so | 


questions? Not at all. | 


I never enjoy hearing a 
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The utility of this little garment will be appre- 
ciated by all mothers ; it affords absolute protec- 

tion to dainty petticoats and dresses at the most 
troublesome “creeping age.” ore than saves 
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Price $1.25. By mail, postage paid, 5c extra 


One of the many specialties mentioned in our 
catalogue, which is so desirable for mothers, as 
it is full of new ideas in clothing the children, 


Over a Thousand IIlustrations 


Shows the latest New York styles. Tells how 
they can be ordered by mail at lowest prices. 
Sent for 4c. postage. 
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She may, of course, have her share | in preference to any other make, their selection meeting with the 


delighted app 1 t of Admiral and Mrs. Dewey: 
We will send full particulars about these magnificent inst 
ments, a large picture of the Dewey Piano suitable for 

and a catalogue of different styles of our instruments to any on 
interested in the purchase of a piano. A liberal allowance for 
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HALLET & DAVIS COMPANY 














Boston Chicago Cleveland ews 4 
a ane 
ARTISTIC STATIONERY 
X : WE WILL ENGRAVE A MONOGRAM (not 





over 3 letters), choice of TEN exclusive 
signs, and furnish two quires — stam 
and two packs envelopes, plain. All in # 
hand box, exp ge prepaid, with 





Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver pay mnt eon .. oe 
In Illuminated Work (two colors), . - 1 


Handsome Sample Book of Monograms 
mailed for 10 cents, which can be de 
ducted from first order. 


SPRING WEDDING 
i Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Plate. Latest Style 
Finest Papers. ull set of samples on 
Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles. 
for i. $1.00 for 100, Samples free. 














mac All Mail and Express Charges Prepaid 





ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 


155 North Sixteenth Street Pri. aDELPHir 
—— 


ANGORA KITTENS 


With long, silky hair; big, bushy tails; fluffy 8 Fe 
balls; irresistibly sweet. Two-cent stamp 
Catalogue will tell you all about them i 
Blue Grass Angora Farms, 75 Lynn 8t.. Covinghe® 
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"THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMENS 
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Warners 
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DRESS BOOT 


EASTER OPENING 


During Easter Week the various agencies for the s 
in about 2000 cities and towns throughout the United 
for inspection and display in their windows our 


’ 

Spring and Summer Style 
_ The most fashionable leathers, the most perfect co 
finish, and the closest attention to details are featur 
above all others. The variety this season is even mord 
beautiful than ever, There are shoes for every occa 
out: Bicycling, Golfing, Tramping, Street, Dress and I 
Queen Quality Shoes are t' e embodiment of fashionable eleganc 
appearance, and are at the s.me time alssolutely easy, as more t 

can testify. They are the most perfeet-fitting shoes ever made, 


Sold by only One Dealer in a Town, Poo 84 


OUR CATALOGUE shows our many styles, and will be sent F 
on request, Shoes sent direct, prepaid, for $3.25 (Uxfords, §2.7 


P. S.— In Canada and all countries where duty is pat 
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Copyright by Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother and Child 
Not Cheapest, 1 'iuy satcty Pin on the market 
But Best. tios'ct' tasers 
Guard Prevents Cloth Catching in Coil 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

ADE IN NINE SIZES, from 4% INCH to 44% INCHES. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. SEND sIx 
CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A DOZEN CLINTON PINS, 
ASSORTED SIZES. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


REGISTERED TRADE ~ MARK 


SKIRT BINDINGS 








cae § The McGee Adjustable Q)N THE back or on the label of every 


framing, yard of the very best Bias Velveteen 
1 any one Ps * e 
wane YOKE $1.75 or Brush-Edge Skirt Bindings that can be 







































Eapeces made you will find the registered trade- 
yar UNDERSKIRT 5 Pe mark, S: H: & M: Childh d 
ae * 
re ie tty puethiiie shese- No. Look for it. ‘ Insist on having it. 1 00 
fitting, adjus r a. = 13. a é 
ey skirt ‘ita rood ae ten ; There are no other bindings that last so long ( ; O mf O rt 
oem a to tl sent s “ 
ae close-fiting dress shirt.” The —that fit the curves of the skirt so perfectly 
ae Pp yoke does away with surplus : : M h health. The child 
sive de fullness ict -1i ste E eans woman ood ealth, 
vaped te hips at waist-line and over that are so richly elegant in appearance who grows up ina Ferris 5 Sense 
' without wrinkles, impossi i ; , Jaist develops her beauty natura 
a 7 draw string od ane tg ney Remember that the time your dressmaker los oe a __ y, 
r, oe Just t a series < " ° P . F ’ 
ie and eyelets ‘it sever peoie Gunnge takes to sew on your skirt bindings costs 
g It is well da ith fi P . . 
rams and close stitching, strap seams more than the bindings, and that it takes 
2 WwW ut raw edges, . . 4 » * 
Sram ein YA little more than just as long to put on a poor binding as it 
°. ‘ z Underskirts. . 
J Number 13, a light-wei does the best. Don’t waste both time and 
ments Bate Pit fd ight ps ce ‘ 
styles ent eee money on bindings that will never be satis- Good Sense Waist 
7 fighter goods, six rows factory and will soon have to be replaced. Prevents the shoulders from drooping ; 
me oan bottom of flounce and the waist from spreading. The lungs 
es. the price @ & very useful skirt for All good dry-goods stores sell expand with every breath ; the muscles 
bass » $1.75. EXPRESS PREPAID. - are free in every action. She stands 
repaid unite, also in Italian Cloths, S H- & M- BINDINGS erect, she moves with grace, she lives 
Satin and Teneo Moreens, in comfort—the girl who grows in a 
; black and 
), ge up to $15.00. In order. Ferris Waist. 
rnin Pa aie nea dist and length of Send for the Ferris Book of living models. Free. 
dealer in sn: Sold by one Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold 
oe for hisnanse qn write by all leading retailers. Do not take substi- 
with catalogue speeies tree, tutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75 ; Misses’, 50c. 
NS se styles, Address ne ten to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 60c. Made by 
juffy as a , 
ae McG THE FERRIS BROS. CO., $41 Broadway, N. ¥. 
a: : EE BROTHERS CO., Jackson, Mich. 
vingtos, BY wanted in towns where we are not represented 
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WEBSTERS | 
INTERNATIONAL 
A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
The Best for the Household 


IT EXCELS in the ease with which 
the eye finds the word sought; in 








































accur. of definition; in effective 
met of indicating pronunciation ; 


in terse and comprehensive statements 
of facts and in practical use as a 
working dictionary. 








Edward Litt.D., Dublin Univ. 
“ The Lest practical English dictionary extant." 
Webster’s ate 


With a Scottish Glossary, etc. 


* First class in quality, second class in size.” 





Send for specimen pages, etc., of both books, 


G. & C, Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 











GET the peor 4 























4 Lablache Face kt iy 


“Queen or TOILET PowpEeRs” 


Makes Women Beautiful \ 


Clears the Complexion — Prevent» Sunburn ) 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents per box. | 
Drugyists or by mail, 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U 
Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, 


Paris; 76 New Bond Street, Loudon, and KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 























rtistic Dwellings 


Is a book giving views, plans, costs and descriptions 
-of 120 Modern Houses, costing from $650 upwards. 
‘This is a late issue, gives the best ideas of specialists 
in home building, and will greatly assist intending 
builders. Prepaid for $1.00, Sample booklet free. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


My Personal Attention 


Is reserved for special studies inegrponating your own 
individual ideas as the “ keynote” of the design. My 
work is in evidence in every State of the Union, an 
across the water also. Supervision if desired. 





HAS BVILT THIS SEA— 
m= SHORE COT TAG 





My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, ete., are: 
68 Studies of Sum, C'tt’g’s. 8 .50 


70 C’st’g $1200 to $1600,8 .50 
25 Brick & Comb’n Houses, .50/ 114 “ $1600 1082000, 1.00 
17 Praetienble Stables, . . .50| 126 to $2500, 1.00 

00 


10 Model Schoolhouses, .1.00)110 “« 
28 Medern Cliurehes, . . 2.00) 106 “ 
50 Cot less than $800, .50) 80 “ $4000 and up’d, 1.00 
62 Costing $800 to $1200, .50 | 190 mostly $1500 to , 1.00 
Keith's Home-Kuilder, magazine, gives ten of my latest plans 
every month. All news-stands. 10¢. copy; year, $1.00. 


2500 to $3000, 1. 
to $4000, 1.00 











W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 218 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 
A 304-PAGE 


ARTISTIC HOMES * Sec 
ee EL sent postpaiae” PSC 


THE 
»|“COTTAGE-BUILDER” 
J Issued Monthly. 
$ 1 per pd with any two 

-cent books 
Each number contains 12 new 
Cottage plans. Sample copy, l(c. 
WHEN WRITING 
Send a rough sketch of the kind 


j of building wanted. Any FIVE 
250. books sent for $1.00. 








$2 Brick City Houses, Bae | 32 Houses, $ 900 to $1000, Bhe 

Cottages, k1,25e | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25¢ 
$2 Cheap Cottages, Book 3, 25e | 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25¢ 
32 Cheap Cottages, Book 4,25e | 82 Houses, $1500 to , Bhe 
32 Double Houses, . . 26e | 32 Houses, $1800 to , Bbe 
$2 ArtisticChurches,. . She | 32 Houses, to , Bbe 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

















One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


New YorK: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preced 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


the Family 


ing date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per Issue, 6 I 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


LONDON: 
21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W 
(Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


ence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 


CHICAGO: 
Lo 508 Home Insurance Building 


Subscriptions are not received] 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stctioners’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 





FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For the Best Fifteen Photographs of Rural Scenes 


* 


prizes ever offered by this, or any other, magazine. 
awarded for fifteen photographs as follows: 


$150.00 for the Best Picture 


$100.00 for the Second Best 


The Most Generous Offer of This Nature Ever Made by a Magazine 


ORDER to stimulate the best efforts of photographers during the coming summer, 
the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL announce the most generous series of 


Five hundred dollars will be 


$75.00 for the Third Best 
$50.00 for the Fourth Best 


$25.0 


O for the Fifth Best 


And ten prizes of $10.00 each for the ten pictures next in merit 


Fifteen Prizes in All, Amounting to Five Hundted Dollars 


The pictures wanted are those showing attractive outdoor scenes in the country, such as 


Landscape Views 
Pretty Gardens 
Masses of Flowers 
Fine Old Trees 

Lake Scenes 

River Views 

Meadows and Hillsides 
Nature in Any Summer Mood Scenes of Summer Pleasures 


Groups of 


Woodland Roads 
Highways and Byways 
Coaching Parties 
Pretty Country Homes 
Figure Pictures 


Animals 


Pictures of the Farm 


—in fact, any phase of outdoor country or seashore life in summer. 

If you take the photograph of a house, for example, let it be a house nestled among 
trees, or one with a wealth of flowers near it—in short, one suggesting the repose of 
country life. And so with all the subjects: let the pictures show rural beauty in some form. 

Every photographer in the country should feel that he may freely take part in this 


competition. 


The invitation is broad and cordial. 


Besides the fifteen prize pictures the 


JOURNAL hopes to find, among the photographs submitted, hundreds which will prove 


available for future use in its pages. 
All pictures must be clear dnd sharp. 
size; the larger the better. 


None should be 


Senders should write the 


For all such it will pay the highest market prices. 


less than four inches by five in 
ir names and addresses on the 


backs of the photographs, together with brief memorandums about the places where the 
views were taken. 


This competition will remain open until November 1, next, 1900. 


The Journal reserves the right to withhold the award of any or all prizes 


in case the photographs are not what is desired 


As fast as you 


take and develop any good photographs send them in, carefully addressed to the Art 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


No Photographs Considered Unless Accompanied by Return Postage 


. ~ 
" em 
Th. 3 
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ANOTHER CHANCE TO GET SOME MONEY 


B® 


of any description, indoor or outdoor. 


For Photographs, too, and $10 


two of $25 each and five of $10 each. 
The aim in offering these prizes is to bring out novel ideas: to show new designs that 
are as tasteful as they are original—designs that will serve as pretty models for use 


at other fairs. 


Clear prints only are wanted. 


distinctly cannot possibly win prizes. 

All photographs must be plainly marked, and return postage must be sent with them. 
They should be sent to the JourRNAL’s Art Bureau by July 1, and the JouRNAL 
reserves the right to withhold the award of any prize. 


0 for the Best . 


SIDES the prizes announced above, the JouRNAL has $250 more to be distributed 
for the best pictures it receives by July 1 next of booths at any fairs or festivals 
There are nine prizes: one of $100, one of $50, 


Those which fail to present all details 


| 


April, i999 


A Handsome Book 
Sent FREE 


Do not hesitate to send for it just because 
you cannot buy from us now. We want you 
to see the book anyway, even if it does cog 
us 25c. to answer every request. We shall be 
pleased if you will simply glance at it and 
learn a little about 


‘The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 


Felt Mattress, ww ¢ 





| 








ublishing in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for years still 
holds good. Tens of thousands have sent for 
our book; thousands have purchased and not 
| ten mattresses have been returned. 


The guarantee we have been 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can return the 
mattress at our expense and get roe none 

back by return mail — “no questions asked.” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 











Compressing the felt. 
Binding and 
closing the 
tick by 
hand. 









2 feet 6 wide, 25 ibs. . $ 8.35 all 
feet e ° . ° 10.00 6 feet 
3 feet 6 wide, 35 Ibs. - 11.70 9 SAthes 

4 feet ns ot ne 
4 feet 6 wide, 45 ibs. . 15.00 ng 


DELIVERED. If made in two parts, 50c extra 


Take care! Don't be deceived! There is nota single 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “ Felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. 


Send 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. 
to-day for our book, ‘The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 26,000 churches. Send for book, “Church Cushions” 





PAINTS 


For valuable pointers in perfect painting, 
permanent painting, send for our book — free 
to all paint users. it telis how and when to 
use paint, the right combination of colors, 
and many other practical suggestions 
Every house-proud person should have it. 

Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wie 


Pears 


No other soap in the 





world is used so much; of 


so little of it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 

















A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all 
tions of the skin. 

* A little higher iv price 
worthless substitutes, but@ : 





for it.”” Removes ail odes of 
spiration. Delightful afte 
GET MENNEN’S (the original 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25. * 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 881 Broad st., Scart BE 
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If it isn't an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak — 





HE SUBTLE CHARM OF ART, the invigorating 
influence of active recreation, the joys of delving in the 
mysteries of chemistry and unveiling its photographic secrets 
—all or any one of these delights are in store for the 
Kodaker. In them is 


she 
Witchery of 
Kodakery 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


American Art 
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GESSESESESOSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESESESESSSESESESSSSSSSSESSSSOS 


Dyasterpieces of 


THE AMERICAN ART PUBLISHING CO. 
recently succeeded in making. perengements 
with AMERICA'S GREATEST ARTISTS 
for the reproduction of their MASTER- 
PIECES in the finest photogravure process. 

These photogravures represent paintings 
that have been sold for thousands of dollars, 
= } gone that are fresh from the artist's 

rush, 

These reproductions would sell rapidly at 


any art store at $5.00 each, but they cannot be 











less, never even 
dreamed that you 
could obtain a per- 
fect fac-simile in 
elegant form and 
at a nominal price 
to adorn your par- 
lor or drawing- 
room. 
These photogra- 
vures are printed 
from the finest 
plates that modern 
workmanship can 
produce, on extra 
1eavy paper made 
expressly for this 
work, size 18x24 
inches. Twenty- 
five of them are 
laced in a beauti- 
ul Portfolio, and 
so arranged that 
they can be con- 
veniently removed 
for framing with- 
out injury to either 
the picture or 
Portfolio. 
The mastetpieces 
of twenty-five of 
America’s Great- 
est Artists are 
now for the first 
time available in 
a single collection, 


once stimulate a desire for the artistic. 


now are, 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


You have read about many of these paintings and the enormous prices paid for them, but, doubt- 





AN ART EDUCATOR 


This Portfolio, besides being a beautiful ornament to any home, is also an Art Educator, and will at 


purchased except directly from us, as we 
absolutely control the copyrights. 





Prev TTITITITiLi Lisi tht it dd 


Accompanying each picture is given a description of the painting, also a portrait and biographical 

sketch of the artist, an interesting account of his early studies, how E 

fession, in what schools and under what masters he received his instruction. 

sojourns abroad, where and when his paintings were first exhibited and the honors they receiv 

in Europe and America, ‘The titles of the artist’s most notable paintings are also given and where they 
All of this information is not only interesting but exceedingly instructive. 


was led to take up art as a pro- 
It describes his trips and 
both 





payments. 





Our Special Proposition 


To all who make application this month the price will be less 
than one-third the regular price, and on very easy monthly 
The Portfolio will be sent on examination, with the 
privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory. 
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WRITE AT ONCE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


American Art Publishing Zo., No. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
NSTTITSTHSSHTSSTTTSSTTSTTTTSSESTTSTSSESTTETTNETTNNIGs 





n 

Nf 

or 

ot 
And Kodak photography is simple, easy. All Kodaks load in daylight 
with our light-proof film cartridges, which weigh but ounces where 
plates weigh pounds—they do away with troublesome plate holders 
and dark slides. 

Kodak cartridges in the 32x34, 4x5 and 5x7 sizes are now made 
for 2, 6 and 12 exposures—in the smaller sizes (except 1%x2) they 
are made for 12 and for 6 exposures. For work at home, then, as 
well as for one’s outings, the Kodak becomes more convenient than 
the plate camera. 

Kodaks are best in lenses, in shutters, in construction and in 
finish. Kodaks are standard in hand camera values. 

mt $5.00 to $35.00 

t EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

hes 

‘ Catalogue free at the dealers’ or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
igle 

post 

it,” 
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Now Ready 


SAMPLES MAILED TO YOU FREE 
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Our line this year represents the 
largest and handsomest assortment 
of wall papers ever shown in the 
United States. See‘our new satin 
floral stripe tapestry and modern 
art effects in the new shades of 

s, blues, greens and yellows, 
ranging from 5c. to 30c. a roll. 
You cannot obtain the new styles 
in your local market or buy half 
so cheap. 


Large discounts, and we pay the freight 


If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns be- 
fore you select the paper. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


In every town to take orders from 
our large sample books, showing 
hundreds of autiful patterns. 
Every design new, none of which 
can be found at your local dealer’s. 

e furnish free handsome adver- 
tising signs, illustrated circulars, 
and refer customers to our agents 
who write us for samples. The 
business pays well from the start, 
for no one can compete with you 
in variety, quality or price. (Over 
11,000 agents now selling our 
papers.) 


For samples or particulars about 
agency, write to nearest address 
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ALFRED PEATS &@ 


41-43 W.14' sT.. NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 
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The Boy is Father to the Man 


However sturdy and promising a child may be, it may arrive at maturity 
poorly developed and lacking vigor, unless properly fed. 
Jed is not simply to have enough to eat, but enough of proper 

Fortunately, brain and muscle thrive on the same 

simple constituents—gluten, phosphates, nitrates. 


Cream of Wheat 


Contains them all .in sufficient quantity 


7 


ee 





To be 


and correct proportions for the proper 
development of mind and body. 
Your grocer will give you one of 

our beautiful gravures of North- 


western Scenery with each 
purchase of two packages. 


Cream of Wheat Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 
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The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Is a dry powder in numerous tints and 


white. Requires only mixing with cold 
water, and when applied with a brush to 
a wall or ceiling it will not rub off or peel 
away, but 


HARDENS LIKE A ROCK 


A descriptive booklet, which is free, will 
tell you how to decorate bric-a-brac in 
Free-Hand Relief with pleasing results. 


N. B.—Each 5-lb. package bears trade- 
mark as above. 


For Color Card and Booklet address : 
DEPARTMENT A, THE MURALO CO. 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. 


London Address: THE MURALO CO. 
Dunbars Wharf, Limehouse, London, E. 








OOO OOOO OOOO OOO DIM Lek Mockoted 


OES NOT SETTLE: CAN 
ANY WOMAN 


~ WITH A CAN OF ~ 


CAMPBELLS 


VARNISH STAIN 
CAN MAKE OLD FURNI- 
TURE LOOK LIKE NEw. 


INSIST on HAVING— 
CAMPBELL'S fe 
THE ORIGINAL, 

AND ONLY RE 
VARNISH STAIN 
MADE. ~ ~ ~ 















FOR SALE BYALL ff 
FIRST CLASS PAINT¢s 
AND HARDWARE‘ 
DEALERS, ~ ~ ~ 
CARPENTER MORTON CO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS 











Instead of scouring and rubbing 
each piece of silver separately, the 
whole service can be as effectivel 
cleaned in a few minutes. After eac 
meal the silver should be put into a 
pan (kept especially for the purpose) 
and cover with lukewarm water, to 
which a teaspoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Is added; set the pan on the range 
until the water gets to boiling point, 
then lift out each piece with a wire 
spoon and lay on a soft linen cloth, 
wiping quickly with chamois skin. 

ar eee so cleaned will be highly 
polls d and look like new. 

above is taken from our free booklet, 


The 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK.’ 
Sent Jree on request to 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
ton, 


New York, Montreal 











i TEAR STRAIGHT! 


AND ARE Hegde Mager Bh Be 





ALSO SEAMLESS 
PILLOW TUBING 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 




















at 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 


Aa ¥ sell Lightning Needles in eve home. 
ENTS ught nine times out of ten, Mend for 


WANTED pot mh circular and /ree sample. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 








Work for Women 


An open door to success in designing 
interior decorations, embroidery, china, 
wall paper, carpets, menus, dinner cards, 
engraving, lithographing, book covers, 
advertisements, stained glass, modeling, 

etc., is our special course in 


Ornamental Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Attractive, well-paid work for women. Take 
the course in your leisure time for culture or 
for a working career. It will fit you to make 

home beautiful. 

Easy payments. Write for circular. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 831 
Scranton, Pa. 


Ladies : sit ‘soon sin 


4 a > Laci ke on place 
s loops. In msable to ev 

dress; all Gunejansinees use them. “it 
all stores or mail, Eyes, 5 A. 
with Hooks, 10 cents. Black or white. 


TRADE-MA 
PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. ™*™*’" 1806-0008 





PEET'S 
INVISIBLE EYE 








We will send to any one 9 handsome 7 in. 

Battenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 

catal of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs, All for 10 cents. 


GS C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, N. Y. Dept. 61 













“Duchess’ Embroidery Hoop 


io - ves the ro winding; the felt cushion on the inner 
tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light 
py fabric. the lead- 


pert, Mention size—4,5, FELT 
or 7 inch. a. oa Cee 


) Gillis MEG. Go.. - Dept ©, - Canton, Ohio } 
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Some Wedding Embroideries 


By Mrs. Barton Wilson 
ESIDES 


gerie and household 
linens in the always 
serviceable and 
pretty French laid- 
work, which may be 
done preparatory to 
a wedding, there are 
other opportunities 
for embroidery which 
might be improved to such an extent as to 
make the articles so decorated as much to be 
prized by the bride as a real lace veil. 

The centrepiece and doilies for the 
wedding breakfast, for instance, may be 
embroidered in orange blossoms, bride roses, 
or white fleur-de-lis. The scallops of the 
orange-flower centrepieces and doily design 
given herewith should be worked in white. 
The inner edge of the buttonhole embroidery 
may be outlined in light green. 








Embroider the orange blossoms in white 
filo shaded slightly with palest green. The 


| stamens should be worked in French knot 


and stem stitch with two shades of clear 
yellow; the leaves in long and short stitch 
only—in three shades of green—the stems 
outlined in the two deepest shades. 

Among the prettiest souvenirs, both for the 
bride and the bridesmaids, are embroidered 
bouquet ribbons. The bride’s should be of 
white, and those for the bridesmaids match 
their costumes in color. The white ribbon 
should be embroidered on one end with the 
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monogram of the bride and on the other with 
the monogram of the bridegroom in white 
silk outlined with gold. Place the mono- 
grams far enough up on the ribbon to allow 
of turning up the ends as a lining over the 
back of the work, as one would line a church 
book-marker. A white fringe may then be 
mounted on the edges as indicated in the 
designs. 

A simpie and effective cover for the prayer- 
book, which is frequently carried by the 
bride, may be made by marking an ecclesi- 
astical device on both sides and working it 











= foe 


























in white twisted embroidery silk. The cross 
in the design given may be wrought in gold 
or in a single thread of gold-colored filo, 
which will have much the same effect. An 
ample margin should be allowed the binder. 
An ecclesiastical ribbon, such as is used for 
altar book-markers, should be embroidered 
in white for the prayer-book marker. The 
most satisfactory way to embroider a narrow 
ribbon is to apply the parchment cartoons 
and work over them with silk. 


the | 
initialing of lin- | 
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grand piano. 
To my ears this 
ts the only upright piano 
that has the grand piano tone.’ 


This tone is the result of a 
system or chain of ee 


improvements peculiar 


the Baldwin Piano, which, "Eeeviod toa 
logical conclusjon, secures an artistic 
result of the highest quality. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
MAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAIAL UDIAIAIA 





ted 1900 
Idwin & Co. 





by conrig 
On request we will send 
you the book, ‘‘ How to 
Know a Piano.’’ It con. 
tains information that will 
interest you if you already own a 
piano, or are about to get one, and 
besides is a work of art. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Senator 
Albert J. 
Beveridge 


Has written exclusively for j 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post three 
notable articles, presenting a vivid, stir- } 
ring picture of our boys and their officers } 
in the field. 
Senator Beveridge writes as forcefully 
and as brilliantly as he speaks. He has & 
the rare faculty of striking through ex- & 
ternals and grasping the thing of vital and human interest. « 
These great articles, the first and only ones that Senator Beveridge has written for any § 
magazine or periodical since his return from the Philippines, will appear exclusively in 
early numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A° D‘ 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


For On r It will be sent every week for five months — or for $2,00 every | 
: e Dolla week for a year. This is our special rate to all The Ladies’ 
Home Journal readers. Newsdealers all have it. Try a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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FROM FACTORY TO USER 
Direct at Wholesale 


We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness, and 
we sell them direct to you at wholesale. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


And are the ym est manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the 
e 


owes 
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world se consumer exclusively. We give you the advan- 
tage of the largest selection. You run no risk, for we ship all 
anywhere with privilege of examination; we tee eve . 


Our line consists o Tor Bae y vane, Phaetons, Spiders, Stanhopes, 

Driving Wagons, t Buggies, Open and ‘Top R Wagons, 

Spring Wagons Delivery agons, Milk Wagons, Wagonettes, 
l styles of harness. 

send at once for our illustrated grtslogue and look into 

the merits of this proposition, mailed FREE 


ELKHART °"""4g¢,2n¢ Harness Elkhart, Ind, 








—_ 


Ask for our Trade-Mark of Horses 





Unless You Wish Your Gowns 
MOPPY— FLOPPY— SLOPPY 


Use Our HAIR CLOTH 
You Can Get a Better Price if You Do 
Because 1 is Aways Biatic. itis Beonomical 


USE BLACK, GREY OR WHITE IN STYLES 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


FRENCH sometimes caned [mported. HERRINGBONE sometimes canea Englisl 


THE BEST MADE, © ASK FOR OUR MAKE, ‘ TAKE NO OTHER 
Use Hair Cloth Lengthwise in Box Platts 





It Imparts Style. It Means Less Labor. 





French Imperial, 206/4 














You cannot afford to use anything else. See that the tag bears our trade-mark, or know positively that you ad 
buying goods made by us. If you cannot get our goods, inform us. 
CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH CO., Pawtucket, RL 
Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Not One Cent to be Paid Until Tried 
ON TRIAL a Any responsible person can get our 
NEW PREMIER INCUBATOR 
ds -—_ “es send money after — are  saletind as to what it will do. Onlya pv be machine can be sold this 
Send 5c. for Columbia Incubater Co., dams St., Delaware City, Del. 
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Oilstove for Summer Cooking 





NO 
SOOT 


NO 
BURN , 
SMOKE eri bs = - | 
NO oil eine) ‘ ‘ Will send you FREE a selection of 
thout $4 7 
ODOR wiewswid, 3 | i New Century Wall Papers | 
NO ¢ The most exclusive and up-to- dat ffered h 
a clean, wer- J ight i our ov . oO : “4 e b : wal base ane wit nt — ih or 
DANGER ful fas tines 4 yy AS we eee Prices. Rie F en + ay pea Ra penn May 


much lower than your local dealer’s, and we pay the freight. 
like gas. ‘ If you cannot procure a paper-hanger, we will send you free a booklet telling 
“How to be Your Own Paper- Hanger.” 


A discount to all who request samples and give the name of a paper-hanger 
who might make a good agent for us. 


Agents Wanted — Men and Women 





? ‘ , : Everywhere to sell from our large sample books. No capital needed. We 
Th Purit an is a complete revolution over the old-fashioned oilstove. It does all furnish free, booklets illustrated in colors, circulars, etc., aud refer customers 
d e kinds of cooking and baking to perfection. Is guaranteed to give _ ADPRESS SAMPLE DEPARTMENT 
0 gatisfaction and is absolutely safe. The valves are arranged at the side to avoid the 
danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. Why use Gasolene when the f fe 
i Puritan does the same work without danger and is more economical ? aE MIG TT ETE 
j e A eo, > > PY at f ° 


: AA 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE AND OPINIONS OF USERS — JFtsF £470 x VE LPP4 

tec a ye ay tel og ican er 
If your dealer does not handle them, we will see that yow are supplied 


The Cleveland Foundry Company 


71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
ESE SG SE SE SEES E SER ESEPNPANPNAPNANAPNANPAAIN 
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- SPECIALLY 
ILLUSTRATED 





a. 





? new } Wonderland 1900 
% from IS READY. 

ITS PRINCIPAL CHAPTER REVIEWS : 
— Lewis and Clark’s Great Exploration : 
7 ai Of nearly 100 years ago. 


rf THE STORY OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE | 
t ! Northern Pacific Railway is told. 
P } A NEW DESCRIPTION OF 


Yellowstone Park is given. : 


A Tale of Two Wayside Inns in the West 
and a Chapter on Alaska, 


Complete its more than 100 Pages of Text. 


CHAS. S, FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn., P 
4 : will send the book for Six Cents in stamps 
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PERFECTION & 
Of all never sg oe + meee in ieee . 
ranges. hey wor ually well with soft > * ss 
or hard coal, weal or cobs; bake, boil, « |" IS surprising how a 
roast, seethe or fry perfectly. Save their slight change in the 
rice every year—if rightly used, lasta & lines of a shoe will im- 
ifetime. The reservoir willnotthumpand & prove its comfort and du- 
steam you out of the kitchen—as water & rability. Sew the seams 
is heated by contact, not with coil or pipe. »> wrong and it binds, 
2 Ke pinches and quickly wears 
=, out—strained to pieces. 
: e S 1C ‘ In ULTRA SHOES these 
“ 'S details have received 
“ > studied attention, greatly 
« a, » increasing their ease and 
apie Ton » wearing qualities. Made 
3 > of the best material, cor- 
“ KC rect in shape, of course. 
< Ke Many les— one price 
ange ; sia “Wes othe SE 
y » ealers. you wan Ss 
“ »> shoe shown here ask for 
| Will not clog with ashes or clinkers; %& No. 614. Our catalogue 
a eee — oe or Op wy en ng Se me ie is sent free. It 
D itchen; cannot crack or break, > 
; made of MALLEABLE IRON and cold- (& opened doors of comfort 
rolled Steel (10 to 50 per cent. heavier & and economy to thou- 
throughout than any other); does not & sands of women. 


3 subject you to expense and annoyance See what hitty does next time, 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
200 Main 8t., Brockport, N.Y. 


Tee 


aig ; of all other cooking apparatus. Flues 
4 lined with pure asbestos, and entire rarige riveted with best Norway Iron rivets. Air-tight, dust-tight— 
4 consequently a Great Majestic Range does its work in half the time, with half the fuel. Our BooKLEt, 
“A Model Kitchen,” SENT FREE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and range arrange- 
4 ment. This booklet tells ‘‘ How a Kitchen should be Arranged” to get best cooking results from a 
4 faige and tells all about Majestic Ranges. A Postal brings it. Majestic Ranges are different and dis- 
tinct from all others — made in variety to fit all conditions and every purse — with or without water 

ions —for wood, coal, gas; also in combination for coal and gas. Please state fuel you burn. 


| *uishSseem «MAJESTIC MFG. CO, °%aesg 
BD | Sseecertecremererninsmnersmerimmemmerennsl The “1900” Ba-Baie Washer 


Will be sent to any one writing for it and can be returned in 30 days if not satisfactory 
glish ( emg NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE 
CURTAINS Spey mvettly, payments, peer Sie caf orctiea en, tale lan caasts posse 


by no other device. It does its work better than by hand. It washes clothes 








7 ee ee 








~~ 











in large quantities perfectly clean in from three to ten minutes, without rubbing, 
boili the least d tear, usi 1 ap and water. ‘The operator 
at Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside Sts af the works The ball beating fentore makes i the Exiuus NNNING 
’ ° i ? uu 
, RL contour — plates ond tre at a store. ys i= carpets at a ag eng a Cir aries manioe te som Secel an Gnas salax WeraeeT monnY address 
ake them up ready to lay. ur book, giving full information, with large assort- 
— lent of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. THE “1900” WASHER CO., Dept. K, Binghamton, N.Y. 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Tt re dear eaStyMes Satan tint Couch ths hearee We ‘wit"send pou 
ul ™ n 

swanttte Russell Carpet Company HE SOLDIER'S jini: tel og tais, sarie 10 cts. 

AGENT ANTED. 254-256 Market Street, go are 


50 cents, 
D H Lists and our new descriptive catalogue, for 
REAM OF OME Address ADAMS MUSIC CO., Dept. G, Jersey City, N. J. 


























WAISTS 


Are THE BEST and 


Cost no more than the common kind. The M Waists 
have more good features than all others combined. 
All weight and strain is carried from the shoulders 
and not from the neck and arm-holes. 

Both neck and arms are trimmed with handsome, 
durable edging. . 

Superior to anything now made for child’s waists. 
Made in two grades. 12 sizes. 

Sold everywhere for 18 cents and 25 cents. 

Please ask for the Mi Waists and insist on having 
them. No other waist is “just as good.” If your 
dealer does not handle them, order direct, giving us 

our dealer’s name, size wanted, when Waists will 

sent on receipt of price prepaid. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Minneapolis, 


Rubens Infant Shirt 










a 


Trouble 





No 


No Buttons 


Pat. Nov. 18, ‘94—Nov. 15, ‘95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
n’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 
They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sokl at Dry-Goods Stores, Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Manufactured b 


BE. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill, 
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P An ordinary ni 


« 
" pple when bent shuts off 
? the flow of ‘milk and increases the ad- 
y mission of air through baby’s sucking 
lips. Air in baby's stomach causes colic. 


DAVIDSON 


Health Nipple No. 48 


Ifas a collar that cannot collapse. The flow of 
milk is constant. The ingress of air causing 
colic is prevented by the little collar which 
no other nipple has. Made of Pure l’ara 
Rubber. A Sample sent 50, 60c a dozen, 

‘Mothers’ Free Library” (six little 
' booklets) free. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
20 Milk 8t., Boston 








PRLGLLAARIAA GAN AG 
2 NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off raged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time, 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 

—, vase 10 cents Spates 

Six rs, cents, . 
Booklet, “ The Potockinette 

Stitch," tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 


= 
= H.S. BLAKE & CO., E, Racine, Wis. & 
FRG AEL EASA ENEEEERE 


. ”9 e 

“Mizpah” Valve Nipples! 

ILL NOT COLLAPSE = 
And therefore prevent much colic. The & 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to z 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
gs a | when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Pau’ tt 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I will send a sheet containing 
FOR B cts FIFTY HANDSOME DESIGN 
* ready to transfer to any ma- 
terial for embroidery, and with it, free of charge, the 
latest catalogue of BRiGGs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 5, Irvington, N. J. 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viseher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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hild 
> and 
Its Mother 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing — | or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


v 


Dressing a Little Girl’s Hair. For a 
child of seven part the hair in the middle; 
roll the front part on each side a2 fla 


| Pompadour, and tie at the back with ribbon. 











Bangs are no longer worn. 


An Improved Transparent Slate has a 
dozen cakes of different-colored paints in 
grooves at the top, and is accompanied by 
a paint-brush, so that the little artist may 
not only draw the forms underneath the glass 
with a pencil, but color them as well. 


Flannelette Underdrawers ffor little 
children may have an elastic run in the kriee- 
bands, confining them close to the leg* and 
making them warmer. The band may be 
ornamented with brier stitch or left plain, 
and the frill below it scalloped in buttonhole 
stitch with washing-silk. 


A Baby’s Table Tray which fastens to 
the table and cannot slip out of place costs 
fifty cents. It is nickel-plated on white 
metal, prettily engraved and easily kept 
clean. It may be attached and removed in 
an instant, and the fastening may be 
detached if it is wished to use it without it. 


Dissected Pictures are useful to amuse 


| and occupy children over four years old. 


There are animals for the little ones: cows, 
dogs, horses, sheep and pigs; locomotives, fire- 
engines, steamboats and ships for boys, and 
maps for the older ones, by which a good 
deal of geography may be learned without 
conscious effort. 


A Miniature Washing Machine, which 
may be used for the washing of dolls’ clothes, 
doilies and handkerchiefs, may be purchased 
for less than two dollars and made the means 
of teaching many useful lessons to its little 
mistress. Children who are well trained 
will do many things that are really helpful 
under the guise of play. 


Blue Piqué makes a suitable school dress 
for the spring. The light blue is pretty, but 
not as serviceable asthe navy blue. A white 
blouse looks well with a blue skirt and 
straps of the blue over the shoulders; these 
may be joined with three bands of blue across 
the front and back, with a pearl button at each 
end. Piqué may be procured also in red, 
brown, fawn and gray. 


Removing Stains. Try the liquid you 
intend to use on a piece of the same material 
as the dress before putting it on the garment 
itself; you can then judge what effect it will 
have upon the color. French chalk or 
fuller’s earth laid thickly over the grease- 
spot and allowed to remain for twelve hours 
will absorb the oil; two or three applications 
may be required, and the powder should be 
brushed off thoroughly. 


A Girl’s Room should be made as dainty 
as possible for her, and she should be 
encouraged to keep its appointments in 
perfect order herself. A pretty toilet-cover 
for the dressing-table is made of three fancy 
muslin pocket handkerchiefs, with hem- 
stitched borders, joined with bands of lace 
insertion, the whole edged with wide lace. 
It may be laid over a slip of colored Persian 
lawn to match the color of the room. 


A Boy’s Laundry Bag, to hang flat 
against a closet door, may be made of dark 
green denim and should be a yard long and 
three-quarters of a yard wide when finished. 
On the outside at the bottom are two pockets 
twelve inches deep. On one is worked in 
white ‘‘ Collars and Cuffs,’’ on the other, 
‘* Handkerchiefs.’’ Across the bag and 
above the pockets the word ‘‘ Laundry’’ is 
worked. Three rings are sewed on one side 
of the upper edge of the bag by which to 
hang it to the door. 


The Care of Plants is a valuable means of 
education to a child. If a garden is impos- 
sible let each have at least one house plant 
for which he or she is alone responsible. 
Some quick-growing green thing, as pepper 
grass, may be planted for the little ones so 
that they will not have long to wait after the 
seed is sown before the green leaves begin to 
push up to the light. If there is no sunny 
window available in the house, a pot of ferns 
may be chosen, as their delicate fronds will 
thrive in the shade. 


Tiny Ice-Cream Freezers give great 
pleasure to little girls. One holding a pint 
will make enough for small entertainments. 
The children can learn how to make the 
different kinds of ice cream, with and with- 
out eggs, and how, by a change of flavor and 
the addition of varioys ingredients, new 
dishes may be produced. Water ices and 
sherbets may swell the list, and the children 
be instructed as to the proper proportions of 
ice and salt for the freezing, and the myste- 
ries of ‘‘ ripening,’’ or allowing time for the 
flavor of the ingredients to blend. 










We want 


reasonable amount of time to the work. 
will have steady work and your business will increase rapidly. 


an outfit you will be 
Stationery, order blanks, etc., etc. 


Our confidential price to you is our net wholesale price. 


REMEMBER 


taken by another the opportunity will be lost. 





AX paecieensancitiin lili ditiadin 


} e 
community in the United States to take orders for the justly celebrates 
“STEVENS STYLES” in 
LA * * 
Suits, Wraps, Skirts, Waists, etc, 
A new era of woman's sphere in the commercial field. 
No capital required except the $5.00 for the outfit, which 
you will more than make back the first day. Commence 
at once. 


i, United States, employ the most ski 


and the money will be returned to the others. We desire applications only from live, energetic persons who can devote 
To such we offer an unusual 


WE WANT YOU TO BEGIN AT ONCE and will furnish i 
‘oud to show, containing beautiful fashion plates and illustrations of almost everything for woman to wear, 
with & profusion of beautiful samples, instruction book with valuable hints how to effect sales, tape measure, business cards, 


customers wonderful values — values that will make your business grow rapidly. 
are our own popular prices and are printed in plain figures on every article, which makes your selling rapid and easy. 


the $5.00 you send does not half cover the cost of the great variety of beautiful samples, fashion plates, 
sample case, cards, stationery, etc., but satisfies us that you are conscientious and mean business, 


You cannot afford to let some one get ahead of you on this opportunity. Write at once 
and think it over after you receive the outfit, which you can return and get your money back 
tf you do not think it the finest opportunity you ever saw. 
4 


(SEND NAMES OF TWO PERSONS TO WHOM WE MAY REFER.) 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Abbe 006 eo 00 8 


April, 1900 


0000 000 000 000 000 000 <> 000 <> 000 000 000 000 000 0 <= 10 ey 
IT IS WORTH A BONUS TO BE A “‘ STEVENS’’ AGENT 


Saleswoman Wanted 


one, and one only, bright, energetic saleswoman for ey 


We manufacture ladies’ suits, gowns, jackets, capes, sity 
waists, dress skirts, etc., etc. 

We own and operate one of the be ow factories in the 

ful designers and 

operators. Every garment is guaranteed perfect in eve 
respect and sold to our agent at net wholesale prices ang 
they sell everything at exactly the same popular price that 
we do in our great and active store. 


$25 $75 a Week 


EASILY MADE BY OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


If a number of applications are received, the references of 
all will be looked up. and if several are found equally satis. 
factory, the application received first will have the pealeaanl 


and honorable employment at BiG WAGES, You 


ou » $15.00 OUTFIT for $5.00 


You make a generous poet and at the same time give your 
The selling prices at which you sell the goods 


But if your territory has been 
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‘‘American Made for American Maids” 


GID Chicago W aists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 


cutawa 
hips J 


Try them! 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
25c extra. , a“ 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Cnricaco Walst. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 


THE QMO) oath etc 
DRESS SHIELD 


‘4 i . Odorless 
% Impervious 
No Chemicals 
No Rubber 
Every Pair Warranted 
Recommended for their hygienic 
ualities by Journals of fealth. 
tt your dealer does not keep 


them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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BI: 
waht |. The Most 
Popular 
Corset 
Waists in 
the World 


Chicago, Ill. 














is the 













Ask for. Acme Dress and 
tated > Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
lete garment, always ready to wear with any dress. 
he only pro- 

tector that 

can be worn 
with 

Waists with- 

outsewingin. 

‘The only per- 

fect protec- 

tion from 
perspi- 
ration. 


The Best Shield for bieyele riders. ne pair does the work of six. 


No. 1. Bust Measure 28-38, § -65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-89, § .80 


No.3. “ 40-45, 1.00 No.4. “ “ 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M, DEWEY, Manufacturer 








1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 
) | Stringing Bubbles 
J The new game for 1900 


A fund of amusement and entertain- 
ment for ya and old. Complete 
set of six bubble pipes, soap and full 
directions for playing the game, sent 
POSTPAID to any address for 15e, 
stamps or curfency. 

The only pipe blowing continuous 
and connected bubbles 
ENTERPRISE NOVELTY CO. 

2092 Amsterdam 


Ave. 
New York 


Trade-Mark 











Improved Bust Support 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders, 
iving coolness and dress com- 
ort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body. 
Made with skirt and hose 
supporter attachments. 
When ordering send bust 
measure, 







Sizes from 30 to 38, . $1.00 
e “* 40" 46,.. 1.25 
“« ewer GG, « a o 1.60 


AGENTS WANTED hl \ 
“MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist Court, CHICAGO 


SO-NO-MOR 


DRESS - SHIELD 


RETAINERS 
» one a f dress 
} shield do service 
in se aists as re- 


uired vach and 
etach 
shields 
quicker than § 
i it takes to 
tell it. SIMPLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Stronger than thread. Ask your dealer—if 
he will not supply you, we will mail set of 
four for 25 cents. 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 





WITH 


















Agents wanted. 
Every woman peels 
them. Free elreular 


— 


No Pins 


The only perfect 
holdfast he our 
waist and skirtt— 
no matter what the 
material is 


PRISCILLAj 
Holds skirt op 
and waist down, 
equalizes the 
strain andgives 
that 
contour so much desired. Avwids the use of all pins. 
Insist on having the PRISCILLA. No other is as good. 
Your dealer should have them ; if not, send 10 cents to 


The Safety Skirt Placket Co., 715 Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Use 

























STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 






Have 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR 
NAME ON CARD 
If dealers cannot supply you, send three 2-cent 
stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 











Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins 
s s 
Patent Collar Stiffening 
Beves , The most pre 
1% ~ al and bet 
. 
Ps ll as tw 
are. Circular 
the neck, will 9 
ing in use. 
Ask your Da 
Goods Merchast, 


VORWERK’S 
tical and best i 
for sta 
woven, shaped fat 
crease or 
° The only Brags 
eal collar 
or write to 


% ons 
VORWERK 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 
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There’s Double Value in 
every bottle of 


RuBifoam 


Because it preserves the teeth 
and gums, which it 
makes beautiful and healthy. 
eee 


If it could not do this, it would 
never be so widely used, nor bottle 
and label so carefully imitated. 


Price 25 Cents 


At all druggists’, Sample Vial of 
RvuBIFOAM mailed free on receipt of 
postage, 2 ceuts. Address 


E,W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


























All silver 
bearing the famous mark 


“$835 R. WALLACE” 


YW is of unusual richness of design and 
# finish, and has all the distinctive beauty 


and 


lifetime. 


appearance of solid silver. 


It wears a 
‘The new patterns 


“JOAN,” “ASTORIA” and “‘ STUART” 


Aree 
bE 


6) on 


xtremely attractive. Our illustrated eutniogue No, 
will help you to make your table beautiful, Sent 
request. Leacling dealers sell Wallace goods. 


KR. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 























perf 
All 








cc 


One of the latest and 
most lasting 


Ws 
Su 


“Daisy Queen” 
















are of 
the highest 
quality; a selec- 
tion is simply a matter 
of preference. 

Sold by all dealers, or LADD & COFFIN 
Prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 24 Barclay St., New York 














Illuminated in Two Col 
Handsome sample pete 


Moral Visiting Carde— 
Moral Wedding Invitatl 





Royal Stationery 


Two quires of finest Writing Paper correctly en- 
graved with your Initial or Monogram (choice o' 
five designs) and 50 envelopes to match. for 
Stamped Initial Monog’ 
is hen Colors, ™ = $1.25 
a G Silver or Copper Bronze, 1 
1.00 1.50 
book and sheet of souvenir engraved work mailed 
for 10 cents. 
Latest styles of engraving and sizes, including 
5) cards, Tbe. ; 100 cards, $1.00. 
and A ts Engraved — 
forms; lowest cost. Send for samples and prices. 








Samples free. 





ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ING C€O., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Child: 
and ~ 
Its Mother 


All inquirers 
addresses. C 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


must give their full names and 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 


w 


A Penwiper for a boy’s desk may be 
made of gray kid cut in the shape of a pig, 


the legend, ‘‘ Just from the pen.’’ 


Girls as Librarians. Your daughter 
would need training at a school for librarians 
to fit her for the charge of even a small 
public library. The course is for one year. 


Hemstitched Crib Sheets cost about one 
dollar a pair. They are two yards long and 
nearly a yard and a quarter wide. 


can be bought as cheaply as this. 


Birthday Flowers in Silver are pretty 
gifts for babies or young girls. They are 
mounted as brooches, neck clasps, sash clasps 
and hatpins, and are not expensive. The 
flower for April is the daisy; for May, the 
hawthorn. 


Drying-Frames for babies’ first woolen 
socks are sold for tlirty-five cents each. The 


sock is drawn on the solid last when wet, and | 


being stretched while it dries it shrinks very 
little, if at all. Frames can also be procured 
for drying shirts and stockings upon. 


Edge for Table-Cover. A nursery table- 
cover of cloth or felt may be finished with 
an inch-wide satin ribbon, slightly gathered 
and stitched on by the sewing machine with 
silk of the same color. The gathering 
thread is run about the third of an inch from 
the upper edge of the ribbon. 


Putting Away Flannels. See that the 
children’s flannels are perfectly clean, either 
washed, or well brushed if they are dark gar- 
ments. Roll them tightly in newspapers, 
turning in the ends and tying securely. The 
female moth cannot penetrate paper to lay 


her eggs in the woolen material, and thus it 


is safe from her ravages. 


Percale Blouses for boys and girls made 
with a sailor collar may have ties of the same 
material, which may be washed with the 
blouse and so be fresh and ready to be used 
again. White lawn blouses have the collars, 
cuffs and shields trimmed with broad bands 
of navy blue or red and white checked ging- 
ham. Ties of the same are worn with them. 


Knife Work is an occupation that will 
interest and amuse boys at home in the even- 
ing when it is difficult to find something to 
occupy them pleasantly. The only tools 
required are a good pocket-knife, compass, 
pencil, gauge and try-square, The material 
tay be procured ready for use, with a manual 
of problems and designs suited to boys under 
fourteen years of age. 


A Court Dress, suitable for a boy ten 
years old to wear at a fancy-dress Easter | 
party, may be made of black velveteen and 
fine royal blue cloth. It should be richly 
braided in black or gold, and consist of a 
long coat and waistcoat with deep pocket 
flaps, and tight knee-breeches. _Ruffles of | 
lace at the throat and wrists, a short sword 
hanging by the side, and a cocked hat will 
complete the costume. 


Paper and Scissors are always fascinating 
to children. The kindergarten has shown 
us that they possess possibilities undreamed 
of by the uninitiated, and that by systematic | 
folding and cutting charming results may be | 
obtained. Mothers should take pains to | 
learn these simple mysteries, for paper fold- | 
ing and cutting is a delightful and absorbing | 
occupation for busy fingers that might other- 
wise be plunged into mischief. 


Children’s Quarrels. .Do not permit the 
childrer to form the habit of disputing and | 
quarreling with each other. It may be pre- 
vented, like other bad habits, by watchful- 
ness, particularly if the training is begun 
when the children are very young. Separa- 


| tion is the best punishment, breaking up the 


| pute. 


play and taking away the cause of the dis- 
Children are social beings and do not | 
like to play alone. They dislike solitude, 
and if they find it is invariably the result of 
quarreling they will take pains to be more 
amiable so as not to be forced into it. | 
Pet Animals’ Diseases. Dogs and mon- 
keys are subject to tuberculosis, and are said | 
to be capable of communicating the infection 
to human beings. A large number of the 
canaries that die in captivity fall victims to 
the same disease. Parrots suffer from a 
malady peculiar to themselves. The bacillus 
that causes it is thought to originate pneu- 
monia in man. Cats have been known to be | 
the carriers of diphtheria, and possibly of | 
scarlet fever and other infectious diseases. 
Great care should be taken during an epi- 
demic to keep pet animals out of the reach of 
infection, or else away from the children, and | 





| ing should be at once isolated. 


I 


at any time a bird or animal that seems ail- | 


the eyes dotted in India ink, and on the side | 


It is not | 
worth while to make them at home when they | 
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cA Prominent Officer Writes : 


out them ’—she is now testing them in the Tropics. 
none so good as your SILTRINE UNION Suvirts.” 


are absolutely the cheapest in the end, Ask your 





LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton — 


Says: “‘I take great ple sure in recommending the Lewis Union Suits for women in all stations. 
has much to do with health and nothing co.Id be more beautiful and desirable than the various materials from 





Union Suits 


Verily they are a dream of beauty, and every one should try them for the coming summcer.’’ 


“T have worn Lewis Union Suits for years with every satisfaction in 
style, material and fit, and my wife says she ‘cannot get along with- 


“Send sample fabrics so that I may order for spring.””— U. S. Consun, MEX1co. 
THESE TESTIMONIALS PROVE THAT 


For Summer Wear Siltrine Union Suits 


Are the highest grade of knit-to-fit perfection, unsurpassed for coolness and comfort. For their perfection, 
finish, comfort, fit and durability in wear considered, although they are the best goods on the market they 


Send 2-cent stamp for new illustrated (from life) catalogue, sample fabrics —linen, silk, siltrine, 
lisle, Balbriggan and wool—and testimonials that prove all our claims. 


4! 


Dress 


knit the 











A summer campaign in Cuba convinced me there are 


dealer for these Suits. Don’t accept a substitute, but 


200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 








Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 





Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity 


all the year. It is indispensable in hot weather 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s light —it’s cool — easily moved —it amuses and 


| keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep 


at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— 
saves buying a crib, You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A pic- 


| ture book telling all about it— Free. 


Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 





a - ——— 


A Beautiful Bed 


This bed is of beautiful white enameled iron, with elabo- 
rate brass trimmings. The head is 5 feet 7 inches high 
and the foot 8 feet 4 inches high. ‘The corner pillars are 
1% inches in diameter, and the bed rolls easily on ball- 
bearing casters. Price, for bed only, in all regular sizes, 
$13.75, freight prepaid to any point fn this country east of 
the Mississippi River and north of Ohio River. Order of us 
ora dealer. Your money returned if you are not satisfied. 
MR. W. E. ANDERSON, St. Louis, Mo., writes: 

“We are well pleased with the entire outfit and find 
it is far superior to anything we could get here at any- 
thing near the same price.” 


Our /ree illustrated booklet gives information about 
beds, mattresses and springs that every woman should 
be familiar with. Write for it. 

BARCALO & BOLL MFG. COMPANY 
‘20 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








‘STOP _STAMMERING 


of 
| theulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewls School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


HOW TO MAKE , At, \% the cost of those bought 


CONFECTIONERS? ¢ jhoot.' si seine’ Sent bor the by 
CANDIES 


¢ MRS. H.F.GRIFFIN, 587 Colum- 
AT HOME ‘ bia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 









| ‘| hytifll 





The Study of 


Shorthand 


SENT FREE — Instructive booklet for 
every one interested in Shorthand. 
Valuable alike to beginners and ex- 
perienced stenographers. 


The BURROWS BROS. CO., Dept. K, Cleveland 




























STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 
College Law Course, 
also Business Law 

. en 
years of success. Full particulars free. 


LA toevery one, Takes spare 
AT Course, Improve your 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 


time only. Three 
courses: Preparatory and 
condition and prospects. 
HOME Graduates everywhere. 
Liberal terms T 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 119 Majestic Bullding, DETROIT, MICH, 


















Direct from Factery 22233 
The Princess Go-Cart. 
For 
Baby’s Sake 
Find the best Go-Cart. 
All we ask —com- 
pare ours with 
others. Adjustable, 
reclining sleeper 
styles. Indorsed @ 
by physicians. 
Comfort and con- 
venience our con- 
stant aim. 
$4.00 ana up, freight prepaid east of 
the Mississippi (other points equal- 
ized). Various upholstering and para- 
sols. Catalogue of 50 styles explains all. 


Write for Catalogue of Baby Carriages and Go-Carts. 
Both mailed Sree 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY CO. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 
399999999999 €ecee CECE 








of KNIT fabric will win every mother's 

heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue. 

NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 
Albany, N.Y. 


“DO NOT 
STAMMER” 


* | am very glad to add any word 
of recommendation.” 
—Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Phila, 
* From my personal observation, 
I know that your work and treat- 
ment for the cure of those of my ac- 
quaintance who have been afflicted 
with stammering have been effec- 
tual and permanent."’ 
—Bp. C.H. Fowler, Buffalo, NY. 
Summer session at Atlantic City, 
N. J., from May to September. 
Send for new illustrated book t» 
the Philadelphia Institute, 1083 
Enwrs 8. Jonxeron. Spring G Street, Philadel- 
Pa. Established 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and 
ncipal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 
Please mention The Ladies’ Home Fournal wen writing. 


Wedding Invitations? 





310 Broadway, 











Let us furnish them for you—100, 64.50; 50, $8.00. 
| Enavek included. Express prepaid. Samples free. 
| J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 
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Same Time 


You can bake a batch of bread 
and cook a full dinner on a 
Detroit Jewel a/ ‘he same lime. 
It economizes time for the busy, 
cost for the careful — gives cook- 
ing comfort to both. 


Detroit 
Jewel 


Gas Ranges 


are reducing the worry of house- 
work in thousands of additional 
homes every year. Touch a match 
and the stove is at your service. No 
dust, smoke or ashes. Time and 
money saved and health helped. 





* Cooking by Gas,"’ a booklet of valuable informa 
tion, free. Mention Zhe Ladies’ Home Fournad. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, and Chicago, Illinois 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, in Gi 2. — 


Sth Aves cor. 22d St 


OILY, SALLOW SKIN | 


“After using your Com- 
plexion Brush for six 
weeks I have surprised 
myself and friends with 

1ealthy complexion.” 


WRINKLES 


A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in remov- 
ing the wrinkles from 
her neck, and many other 
ladies have caused them 
to disappear from their 
faces by using our Com- 
plexion Brush regularly. 

“] have used your Com- 

lexion Soap with the 

Complexion 

Brush, and find my 

lt» Complexion much im- 
‘proved. 












1 shall recom- 
mend them both.” 





The above is what Ladies tellus BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


And SOAP has done ya them, and it will do as much for you. 
Bailey's on Soap, . . 10 cents 
Bailey's S Rubber Gon Complonion Brush, 50 cents 

For sale by all dealers in toilet goods, or mailed upo 

receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free of pees. mi 

in Rubber Geods. (Agents wanted.) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





TO INTRODUCE OUR 
Golden-Finish, Quarter-Sawed 


8 Oak Mantels 


We will sell 200 of this design at the 
remarkable price 





facing, anc! 60x20 hearth, 

firebrick and brass-plated Club House 
grate and frame. These Mantels are 
well made and the richest grain effects 
are used in every part. Sample of 

wood, showing tubolie used, and illustrated catalogue free. 


to all points east of the Mississippi 
We Pay the Freight Qiver'and north of South Carolina. 
Alcott, Ross & Seully Co., 2928 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIVE- 





EACH, including best 
$29.70 quality enameled tile | 


THE LADIES’ 


MINUTE LESSONS 


IN GOOD HEALTH 


By Edward B. 


Warman and Mrs. Warman 





correct position. Active 
chest. Placehandsonside. Twist 
the body to the right slowly, stead- 
ily, without straining. Donot move 
the feet. Keep the head and chest 
in correct position—the head in its 
relative position with the shoulders, 
not allowi ing it to turn in advance of the bodily 
movement, but with it. Turn back slowly to 
position, then as far left as possible. The 
movement to the right, however, is the essen- 
tial one. Ten times every day will suffice 
for this movement. The breathing will take 
care of itself. 
The purpose of this exercise is to obtain 
and retain a healthful action of the liver. 
wv 
Developing the Calf of the Leg 
SSUME correct position. Active chest. 
Hands on hips. Raise the body slowly, 
lifting the heels and casting the weight of the 
body well forward toward the 
toes. Rise as high as possible 
without losing your balance. 
Steady yourself a moment, then 
descend slowly, but keep cor- 
rect position when you settle 
in order not to sway the body 
backward, thus casting the 
weight upon the heels—the one 
thing to be avoided. First 
week, twenty-five times; sec- 
ond week, thirty times; third 
week, forty times, and fourth 
week, fifty times. Allow the 
breathing to take care of itself. 
The purpose of this exer- 
cise is the symmetrical de- 
veloping of the calf of the leg. 
This, as well as all other exer- 
cises of a physical nature, is a 





cure for insomnia, particularly when the 
cause of it is an excess of blood in the brain. 
; wv 


Exercises for Shoulders and Chest 


SSUME correct position. Active chest. 
Arms pendent at the side. Grasp an 
imaginary dumb-bell. Turn the hands out- 
ward. Extend the arms to the side and 
upward, raising them above the head as far 
as possible, bringing the hands together with 
little or no bending of the arms at the elbows. 
Lower the arms slowly to position at the side, 
touching the back of the hands to the limbs. 
Repeat ten times the first week; fifteen, the 


second; twenty, the third; twenty-five, the 
fourth. Each movement should be made 
slowly, and be characterized by a strong, 


muscular action as if lifting a heavy dumb- 
bell. When lowering the hands the same 


muscular effort should be used as would be | 


required in the resistance caused by lowering 
heavy dumb-bells slowly. 
Take a deep inhalation preparatory to the 


lifting; hold the breath while the arms are | 


ascending and descending. Exhale slowly 


| each time after the arms are down. 


wv 
Developing the Thigh Muscles 


SSUME correct position. Active chest. 
Hands on hips. Settle the body as 
much as possible by bending the knees, lift- 
ing the heels and keeping the upper part of the 
body in correct position 
without losing your balance. 
Rise quickly to first posi- 


tion. Goall the way down, 
sitting, as it were, on the 
calves of the legs. Occa- 


sionally, when down, hop 
about, frog fashion, a num- 
ber of times, Inasmuch as 

the exercise is the severest 
that can be taken for the 
thigh muscles I would ad- 
vise only ten times the first 
week; fifteen times, the 
second; twenty times, the 

.. third, and twenty-five times, 

“\) the fourth, 

The purpose of this exer- 

cise is the developing of the 





thigh muscles and to obtain | 


elasticity of step. No better exercise can 
possibly be given for this purpose. 


If men and women wish to obtain the | 


highest results mentally, morally and phys- 
ically, there are three rules which they 


should observe with care: what they eat, what | 


they drink, what they think. These, with 
proper exercises and plenty of fresh air and 


sunshine, will surely give them a new lease | 


on life and make life worth the living. 
Ww 
To Strengthen the Shin Muscles 


IT. Extend the limbs so that the feet do 
not touch the floor. Slowly push the 
upper part of the feet as far forward and 
downward as possible; then draw them back 
and up as far as possible. Do not raise nor 
lower the limbs. First week, twenty-five | 
times; second week, thirty times; third week, 
forty times, and fourth week, fifty times. 
| Allow the breathing to regulate itself. 
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Dissolve a 


> c. ‘ 
can of Melt 5‘ Ibs 


Clean Grease 


in 
3'2 Pints 
'Weltema Alia! 


How tt is Done. 





For Sale by Grocers and Druggists 
Everywhere Follow easy direc- 
tions on every Can. 


Ten pounds of good, pure, hard SOAP made 
in ten minutes without boiling, 
waste, 


WITH ONE CAN OF 


BANNER HIGH-TEST 
PULVERIZED LYE 


SSSSSSSSSSSSPSSSCSP SCSI As CIF sss sFsCssssssseee8e8e8ee ee ed 






Pour the dissolved 
Lye Tr hits 
Melted 


Grease ‘é he 


large vessels or trouble, 




















KO- NUT 


A STERILIZED VEGETABLE FAT 
FROM THE COCOANUT) 


Positively THE BEST Preparation 


for 
Shortening and Frying ||| 
ENTIRELY FREE | 
FROM ANIMAL MATTER 


If your Grocer cannot supply you KO-NUT, send to 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





























Gas ranges are supplanting coal in most 
up-to-date kitchens. At the strike of a match | 
you can boil or broil, bake or fry, roast or 
toast, heat water for the entire house with a 


Monitor Gas Range 


It will do all that any coal range can do, 

and do it quicker and ‘cheaper. No dirt 

Occupies small space. Closed oven—no 

fumes from burning gas. Bakes perfectly. 
Write for booklet, “ Kitchen Comfort.” 

THE Ws. REsor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1819. Address Dept. A. 





Bm, & © prs KL Ot) fel DX 2X =f 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


Soups, Sauces, Beef Tea, Flavoring, 
Gravies, Basting for Roasts, etc. 


Are made with 


CUDAHY’S 
Rex Brand Extract of Beef 


You can try a Sample Jar by sending 
a 2-cent stamp and your dealer's name. 
We send free our booklet, **Hints on Its Use" 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Manfrs., Omaha, U.S. A. 





eeuua tat ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


proved Styles. Samples and prices 
= Printed or engraved. Prepaid. 
oe -Cards, etc. 


THE ATHERTONS, Osage, Ia. 














Spring wheat flour is excellent for bread, but 
not adapted for fine cakes. “ Every home 
should keep a package of Igleheart’s Swans 
Down Prepared Cake Flour.” Not a self- 
rising flour. Good all the year. Unequaled 
for finest cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. 

If not sold by your grocer, send us his name 
and we will make you a special offer. 


Address Dept. A, igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind, 


ran Costs 2¢ a Cake. 





“* Hebe herself could serve no daintter cup’’ 


BY erba Maté 
Tea 


More delicious than tea or coffee. 
Used with or without milk and 
Invigorates body, brain and nerves. You will 


wr oA z 


sugar. 
prefer it to all other breakfast, dinner or supper bev- 


The national drink of South America. 


The official analysis by the world-famous Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum says: ‘* Yerba Maté Tea,a 
most valuable beverage. Especially beneficial for the 
stomach and nerves. It has great sustaining power, but 
does not irritate. Its effect is soothing and quieting, 
with no deleterious consequences, ‘The almost total 
absence of essential oil in the results obtained from the 
analysis speaks volumes in this connection. Then let 
us look, also, at the tannic and gallotannic acid, ‘This 
is a most serviceable astringent, when present in mod- 
erate quantities, as in Yerba Maté Tea, combined with 
a small percentage also of caffein alk: tloid which builds 
up the nerves and performs other good offices. It con- 
tains traces of manganese, which enriches the blood.” 

— Dr. Exnst Fankric, Chief of Laboratories. 


Send ten cents for sample and illustrated booklet, 
containing the analysis in detail, or better yet, se 
one dollar and receive, postpaid, with the booklet, a 
month’s supply of Yerba Maté for several persons. 


THE YERBA MATE TEA COMPANY, Sole Importers 
257 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Agents Wanted, 


erages. 





Good Ice Cream makes a dessert 

of which one never tires. - ‘he 
= the most satisfac- 

White tory to use, because 


Mountain the results obtained 
Freezer are so sure and 


pleasing; write for 


Sent free. 

A handsome book of practical ‘ 
receiptscompiled by Mrs.Lincoln },> 
of cook-book fame. Address 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Department F, Na»hua, N. H, 


“ Frozen Dainties.” 





HE so-called woven- wire springs sag in the the mile 
where the weight is—your feet are higher tha® 
your body. That’s wrong —not restful or healthy. 
Foster’s Ideal does not sag — equally springy all over 
—lets you lie in a natural position — makes sleep 
ful and refreshing. it 
To prove it, order one from your dealer ; sleep 0? 
30 nights. If you don’t think it’s the best spring yo 
ever slept on 
YOUR MONEY BACK FROM US 
If you find one dealer who won’t supply you, W 
us; we'll tell you of another who will. 
BOOKLET FREE. Write for it 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 


“MAKE: RUGS = 
OF YOUR 01D CARPETS! 


= FOR INFORMATION PO 


ALLEN RUG a WAL CO: 


F# 26 PEARLSSTICBUFFALO, tH .Y 
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Famous Maryland 
a Men’s Clothing 





MADE TO ORDER 


Expressage Prepaid and Guaranteed 
to Fit 

The stylish kind of Suits, Over- 
coats and Trousers, made by best 
city merchant tailors, are made in 
our workrooms at about one-half 
what you have to pay at retail. Our 
Men's Clothing Catalogue, with 
large cloth samples attached, shows 
the latest styles and conceits, and 


latest fashions that will be worn by 
the best dressed this season. 

We ship you our Clothing C. O. D., 
and we guarantee each garment 
to fit you, so that you run abso- 
lutely no risk; think of the large 
saving you effect and the stylish 
garments we send you! 


We publish a 16-color litho- 
ed book, which — 
. , Rugs, Portiéres, Lace 
ys onal and Bed Sets, Table 
and Piano Covers, etc, in 
their exact colors and designs, 
$o ee by looking at these 
color plates you can tell &x- 
actly how the fabric itself 
appears, ancl Sane, from us 
ou buy at mill prices, and ° rs 
save from 40 to 60 per cent. 
All Carpets sewed free, lining furnished without 
charge, and freight prepaid 
Roth catalogues are free. Which do you want? Address this way: 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


COLUMBIA 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs, Warman 


Where Thinness is Constitutional or hereditary it 
is difficult to overcome ; otherwise, wholesome, nutri- 


| tious food will make good blood. 
is profusely illustrated with the | 


When Woolen Underwear causes any one to 
perspire during the winter, either indoors or 
out-of-doors, it should not be worn. 


Too Much Starchy Food produces an over- 
abundance of fat, and also has a tendency to pro- 


duce stomach trouble, such as heartburn or flatulency. 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Dept. 425, Baltimore, Md, | 











CYCLOMETER 
"* Corrects them 


The Experienced Cyclist Will Not Ride 
Without One 
The Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect instrument — dust 
proof, water proof, positive action —as useful as your 
watch. It is made for 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch wheels. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repeat, nickeled, $1.00 
Gold-plated and engraved, . : ‘ - 2,60 
Trip Cyclometer, nickeled, . ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Gold- plated and engraved, . ‘ ‘ » 4,00 
lilustrated Booklet Free 


VEEDER MFG. COMPANY, Hartford, Conn, 


Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle. 

1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
'99 and '98 Models, high grade, $8 to $13 
500 SECOND - HAND WHEELS 
All makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to 810. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We 
ship anywhere on trial without a 

cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
Catalogues for us. Many earned a 
wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 
Sition is even more liberal. 

Write at once for our Bargain 
List and special offer. Address Dept. 129 M, 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 


VR VVIGIGRGME 


You Pay But a 
SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy of us. We manufacture the 
latest Style carriages, phaetous, surreys, 
buggies and harness, and sell direct from 
the factory to the buyer, with but a single 
profit added to the cost of making. No other 
factory can manufacture first-class vehicles 
at lower cost, nor sell to the dealer cheaper 
than we sell to you. 
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Our catalogue shows more styles than you 
will see at the dealer’s. It accurately pictures 
describes vehicles, harness, robes, blankets 
and all horse accessories. 
You absolutely run no risk 
w pon order from it; 
ifanything you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, return 
it and get your money 





back. Write for cata- s 
now. ~ 
THE COLUMBUS > we 30 ee 
man, Cee > 
HARNESS CO. oj 
Ohio 
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z No, 2060 Phaeton 
cnunemmnmenns Price 92.95 


Dunlop Pneumatic T ires 


For Bicycles 








For Carria 
Send for Booklet. 


For Automobiles 
Tt sxe ru ony 4 2ne American Dunlop Tire Co. 
"wwe. Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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moEND 10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ 


ption to OUR Boys’ AND GIRLs’ Own, the 
Nustrated Catholic Mon 4 





Writers . thly. Contains Stories by the Best 
Ments: { ! Articles on Interesting Subjects; Regular I rt- 
ventions Beet Events, Lessons in Sten y, Science and In- 
Tricks, raphy, Househol:!,Catholic Teaching, Art, Games, 


Boe Pints: Puzzles, Letter-Rox, Prize Competitions, 
. ‘or Little Tots,” etc. ; 25 to 30 illustrations in each num- 
oy ven to subscribers. 


Acid Dyspepsia takes place in the stomach, an. 
alkaline dyspepsia in the duodenum. Sweets and 
starchy foods increase the acidity; therefore to 
remove acid indigestion avoid the use of foods that 
cause fermentation in the stomach ere they reach 
their proper point of digestion. 


Beware of Bleaches and of coloring matters 
that are guaranteed to restore hair to its original 
color. The presence of sulphur in almost all of these 
bleaches causes the hair to turn an ugly yellow. Do 
not try to improve upon Nature. Use only Nature’s 
remedies—food, air, water and exercise. 


Best Time to Bathe. Either moruing or night 
for a cold-water bath, or even a tepid one, but a hot- 
water bath should be taken just before retiring, inas- 
much as it is relaxing. Never bathe just before or 
after a hearty meal. Bathe after, instead of before, 
exercising, and bathe regularly every day. 


Daily Needs of the Body. There must be protein 
to make blood and muscle, bone and brain; and cor- 
responding quantities of fat, starch, sugar, and the 
like, to be consumed in the body to serve as fuel to 
provide warmth and give strength for work. The 
protein is found in lean meats, fish, eggs, cheese, 
gluten of flour, and in beans, peas, etc. 


Skin Blemishes ou the face may come either from 
within or without. Keep the system from being 
clogged and the pores of the face will be in a healthy 
condition. Use a salt-and-water bath for the face at 
night, then wash thoroughly with pure soap and 
warm water, followed by cold water in the morning. 
After bathing the face rub it perfectly dry. 


Restaurant Luncheons. A man may spend fifty 
cents for his luncheon without getting as much 
nutriment as he might from eating less expensive 
things, such as a dish of pork and beans, a plate of 
creamed codfish, or some of that great muscle-making 
combination, macaroni and cheese, a cup of coffee 
without cream, and some nicely buttered toast. 


An Active Chest should be kept at all times, but it 
should not require any effort, as it is the result of a 
proper education of the muscles to hold it in place. 
Proper breathing (diaphragmatic) causes a movement 


| of the waist-line in front, on the side and in the back. 


The upper chest should always remain quiet, and 
always will in correct breathing. This does not indi- 
cate that the upper lobes of the lungs are not filled. 


Strengthen the Ankles by rising on the balls of 
the feet as high as possible and descending slowly. 
Do this night and morning and frequently during the 
day. Rise from forty to fifty times. Also sit and 
extend the limbs full length, raising the feet from the 
floor. Draw the feet, the toes and the balls of the 
feet, as far up as possible, extending the heels; then 
draw the heels under, extending the toes and balls of 
the feet. Do not move the legs up and down, 


Nervous Indigestion, to be cured, must have the 
attention drawn to diet and exercise in order to 
strengthen the nerves. Nitrogenous food, such as is 
found in the lean of meats, good cereals, fish, beans, 
etc., should be your diet. Cleanse the stomach and 
strengthen it, and cure your constipation by drinking 
salt aud water as prescribed. Tea is harmful to 
almost every one who has the slightest stomach or 
bowel trouble. It is too much of an astringent. 
Coffee, if taken clear, is harmless. 


Do Not Eat a Hearty Breakfast if you have any 
mental or physical work to do thereafter. The full 
stomach may satisfy your craving, but cannot give 
you the needed or desired strength under about three 
or four hours. Digestion, absorption and assimila- 
tion must take place before you can get any good 
from your breakfast. If these processes are tiot com- 
pleted the hearty breakfast simply clogs the vital 
machinery. Therefore I advocate the hearty six 
o’clock dinner, which will not only build up the waste 
of the day, but provide a reserve for the morrow. 


Worry is the Twin Sister of nervousness. Neither 
should ever enter into the daily life of any one. God, 
in His all-wise providence, put the head of a human 
being on top that all beneath it might be subservient 
toit. There is something wrong above the eyes, in 


| the region of the will power, whe one becomes 


nervous in the sense of excitability. ‘‘ Know thyself’”’ 
is good ; control thyself is better. Worry and excite- 
ment never aided any one. Any fool can get along 
when everything is all right, but it takes a wise man, 
a level-headed man, to get along and not worry nor 


| become nervous when everything is all wrong. 





Shoulder Braces are as unnecessary for boys as | 
| corsets for girls. When the chest and shoulder 


muscles are properly educated to hold in place the 
anatomical structure of the upper part of the body no 
braces are needed. Do not tell a child to throw his 
shoulders back, but to keep them down, with the 
position of the arms as required in holding heavy 
dumb-bells, with the arms pendent at the side. This 
brings the chest up. Instead of forever correcting 
a child by wordy admonition, see that a few moments 
each day are given to “‘ correct position,” “ neck 
muscles,’’ “ 
anxiety in the matter will soon cease. 


“That Tired Feeling’’ may be combated by | 


proper exercise, wholesome food, pure air, pure 
water, pure thoughts; then will the temple of the 
soul be a fit dwelling-place. Learn to economize 
your vitality. Snatch a few moments here and there 
for rest, either by full relaxation or change of occu- 
pation. The man in the story who hired out to the 
farmer never got tired, never got hungry. But the 
first day, long before the noon hour, he was seen 
sitting upon the plow in the shade of a tree eating a 
slice of bread and butter. He rested before getting 
tired, ate before he was hungry. While I have not 
followed his example, I cannot remember when I was 


| tired, although I am never idle and not infrequently 
HERS, Dept. A, 36-38 Barclay St., New York | 


average seventeen hours’ work a day. 


chest and shoulder muscles,’ and your | 
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PRICES: $75.00, $60.00 


O-DAY women devote as much care 

and thought to their cycling costumes 
as they give to their gowns for other 
occasions. Select a bicycle which is in 
keeping with this idea. 

The graceful lines of the Columbia 
‘‘Loop Frame”’ are original with us. 
They have been widely copied. 

Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Bicycles for women insure advantages 
which are at once apparent. 

There is nothing to entangle the skirt, 
nothing to interfere with the quickest 
possible mount or dismount from either 
side. High rigidity of frame has been 
secured without depriving the rider of 
necessary room for the skirt. 

COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE, applicable 
to both Chainless and Chain models, 
enables the woman rider to enjoy the 
pleasure of coasting without fear of 
accident. It reduces the fatigue of long- 
distance rides. Price $5.00. 

Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 

Chain Wheels. $50, $35, $30, $25, 
See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues 
American Bicycle Co. . 
POPE SALES DEP’ T, Hartford, Conn. 
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It is the synonym 

for strength, 
endurance, speed \ 
—you must use im 
the superlative in SS 


the Cleveland, 

The Cleveland Bevel Gear 
Chainless is a neat, trim, compact wheel— 
just the bicycle for women who admire 
grace, beauty and cleanliness, 


Bevel Gear Chainless 
$75 
1900 Chain Models, $40—$50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








American Bicycle Company 
LOZIER SALES DEPARTMENT’ 


































] There isa oo 
about the Monarc 
it the choice of con- 
servative people. 
For the Clergy- 
man, the Lawyer, 
the Physician, the 
Professor, there is 
no Bicycle that ex- 
cels the Monarch. 
PRICES 
Bevel Gear Chainless, 
60.00 


Chain Wheels, 
$30.00, 840,00, $50.00 
Catalogue Free 
AMERICAN BICYCLE 
COMPANY 
Monarch Sales Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. 






































THERE 1S NOTHING 

BETTER FOR THE 
OVERWORKED COL- 
LEGE GIRL OR SCHOOL 
TEACHER THAN A 
DAILY SPIN ON A 
CRAWFORD BICYCLE. 


1900 Crawfords 
$30 and $40 
Juvenile Crawfords 
$20 and $25 
Send for 1900 Catalogue 
The American Bicycle Co. 
Spalding Sales Dept. 
83 Chambers St., N.Y. 














Cleveland, Ohio. 337 Broadway, New York 
_——==_ 
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WCRESCENT)) 
BICYCLES} 


‘| High in the Estimation 
of the Wheeling Public 


S 








hee 


Fair dealing —fair, firm 
prices—a strenuous effort 
for the best in construction 
have made the present 
demand for the Crescent. 
There is no dissatisfaction 
among Crescent riders. 








} 1900 BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS 
CRESCENT, $60.00 


1900 Chain Models, 
+ $35.00, $26.00, $25.00 | 


1900 Juvenile Chain Models, $25.00 


Send for Crescent Catalogue for 1900 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO, }) 
Western Wheel Sales Dept. 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, If. 
36 Warren Street, New York 


—_— ee 














LIPPIER 


BICYCLES 


6 Bai Chainless Clip- 
per runs easier, 
wears longer, and re- 
quires less care than any 
bicycle we ever made. 
PRICES 
Bevel Gear Chainless 
$75, $60 
Chain Wheels, $50, $40 


AMERICAN 
BICYCLE COMPANY 


Gormully 
& Jettery 


Sales Department 


Chicago, Ill, 
New York, NvY. 
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Tanglefoot 


Does You a Great Service Besides 
Relieving You of Flies 


BY THIS time you know that flies carry con- 

tagious diseases from oue person to another. 

The question is: How can you prevent them 
from infecting you? 

If you let the fly buzz about in your room, the 
germ which it has just picked off from some 
one in the neighborhood suffering from typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., may be- 
come detached, and you may inhale it. 

If you let the fly walk over your food, the 
germ may stick to that, and you will soon have 
it where it wants to be. 

But if something will catch and hold both 
the germ and the fly before they alight on your 
person or food, you will be protected. 

There is only one thing made that will do 
this. Itis 


Tan glefoo {—Sticky Fly Paper 


IT CATCHES THE GERM 
AS WELL AS THE FLY 


And coats them both over with a varnish from 
which they can never escape. 




















12 New Tea Roses, 50c 
OUR BOUQUET COLLECTION: 


ee NEW EVERBLOOMING ROBES, Strong 
: : Plants, ready to Grow and Bloom at Once, 
Aurora, fine pink and white ; Boaquet of Geld, rich golden yel- 
low; Corlune, flesh and tawny cllow; Crimson Bedder, brilliant 
crimson ; Emile Gonin, cream- aleed pink ; Mald of Honor, a grand 
deep pink; Pink La Franee, silvery rose pink; Princess Venosa, 
ellow and carmine; Pearl Rivers, white-fleshed pink; Star of 
yous, rich yellow; Snowflake, lovely pure white; White Bougere, 
grand ivory white. 


OUR GRAND SPECIAL OFFERS IN PLANTS 


19 Elegant Hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 50 cts 
12 Fragrant Flowering Carnation Pinks, 50 cts 
12 New Large, Flowering Chrysanthemums, 50 cts 
12 Sumset-Leaved Coleus, fine for bedding, 50 cts 
10 Grand flowering Geraniums for pots or bedding 50 cts 
12 Choice assorted Plants for pots or garden, 50 cts 
8 Choice Begonias, flowering and ornamental, 50 cts 
15 Magnificent Mammoth flowering Verbenas, 50 cts 
15 Giant flowered Imperial Pansies, rich colors, 50 cts 
15 Choice new Gladiolus, orchid flowering, 50 cts 
12 Tuberoses, dwarf Pearl and Sweet scented, - 5O cts 
10 Beautiful flowering Fuchsias, fine pot plants, - - HWets 
10 Fine basket ane vase plants, vines and foliage, - 50 cts 
26 Packets Flower Seeds, sure to grow and please, 50 cts 

82.00 


Aay 5 of above collections for 
Grand Offer ; postpaid, or entire 15 sets for 85.00 
postpaid. Get your friends to elub with you, and get yours 
FREE. Order Now; Don't Walt. Send for free Catalogue. 


THE C, A. REESER COMPANY, Box G, Urbana, Ohio 


A WOMAN FLORIST 











EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


PRlNcEss BON NIE, sich ent 


en Vallow: ALIC 
bright Pink; ENCHANTRESS. 
White Tinted Buff; SNOW- 


FLAKE, Purest W hite. ¥ ‘ 
ALL WILL BLOOM 


For 25 Cents “Tins susmas 


Send 25 cents for the above five colors of Roses. I want to 
show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 


Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections 


3 Hibiscus: 1 Palm: 1 Jasemine, - 25 cts 
5 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 25 cts 
5 Carnations, the ‘Divine Flower,” all colors, - 25 cts 
5 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, world beaters, 25 cts 
5 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, 25 cts 
6 Sweet-Scented Double Tuberoses, - 25 cts 
5 Fuchsias, all different, - - 25 cts 
lw pron $y Gladiolus, the prettiest flower grown; . - 25 cts 
% Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, - . - 25 cts 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Cat. Free 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 50, Springfield, Ohio 
FANCY-LEAVED 
CALADIUMS 


Most £orgeous in coloring and 
beauti n design of all foliage 

—. Cut shows a few sample 
leaves only. Elegant for pots, 
vases, window and piazza boxes, 
etc. Superb named sorts only lic. 
each; or 3, ALL DIFFERENT, for 
bik 8c. FULL CULTURAL 
ho in = fine 64-page 
ALOGUE, which is sent to 

all csaitaunls FREE, ‘Address 


Jessamine Gardens, Jessamine, Fla, 


of BEE CULTURE 


The only cyclopedia on bees, 466 pages and 406 
illustrations. Every phase of the subject fully 
treated by experts. Price $1.20. Circulars ani 
- le coy of our semi-monthly. magazine, 

ANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, free if you 
perm this magazine. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 



























Best by Test—74 ton. _ 
lions of Trees. Fruit Boo 

CASH WEEKLY 

€ and want more 

salesmen. STARK BROS., Louisi- 

ani, Mo., Stark, Mo., Dansville, N.Y. 








THE LADIES’ 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ac- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Mushroom Culture. All the leading florists can 
furnish books on the cultivation of the Mushroom. 
Interested parties should write them for prices. 


Grevillea Robusta. This plant does very well in 
a shaded window. Give it a soilof rich loam. See 
that it has good drainage. Water moderately 
Shower as often as possible to keep down the red 


spider, which greatly injures it if not interfered with. 


Asplenium Nidus. The ‘“ Bird’s-Nest Fern” 
(Asplenium nidus) is a shade-loving species, and 
thrives best in a temperature of about 60°. The soil 
best adapted for the healthy development of this plant 
is a coarse and fibrous one, largely composed of peat. 
The plant should not be potted very firmly. Water 
should be given freely when the plant is making 
strong growth. 


Variegated Abutilons. Souvenir de Bonn is good 
fcr all purposes where a green and white variegation 
is desired on a plant of considerable size. It holds 
its foliage well—something many variegated plants 
willnot do. It is a tolerably free bloomer. Savitzii, 
however, I consider a great improvement on it asa 
pot plant, being of more compact habit and having 
more white in the leaf. It is one of our best white 
and green plants for greenhouse decoration. 


Palm Pots. I have often advised the use of deep 
pots for Palms because it is a peculiarity of these 
plants to like to send their roots down, instead of 
laterally, but I am unable to say if such pots are man- 
ufactured by potters. I have generally been obliged 
to hunt up my Palm pots in stores making a specialty 
of importing crockery, They were not-intended for 
the use to which I put them, but they have answered 
the purpose well because I had holes made in the 
bottoms to insure drainage. 


Palms Should Not be Kept in a very shady place. 
The danger in doing so consists in the bad effect 
shade has on the soil. It often sours away from the 
light, and this brings on an unhealthy condition of 
the roots, which soon shows itself in the foliage. It 
is a good plan to have two sets of plants for room 
decoration. Give each set its turn at the light. By 
this I do not mean that I would put them in strong 
sunshine, But I would place them near a window 
where the soil could get the benefit of direct light. 


Heating Small Greenhouses. Probably the most 
reliable and satisfactory method of heating a green- 
house ten by thirty-six would be by hot water, using 
one of the small base-burning heaters, which cost 
about the same as a parlor coal stove. In addition 
to the heater there would be piping to convey the 
water about the house, and this would about double 
the cost. Oil stoves could be used to heat such a 
house, but at least three would be needed in severe 
weather, and they would require a good deal of 
attention, and in the long run would be as expensive 
as the hot-water heater. 


Hollyhock Diseases. There are several fungus 
diseases of the Hollyhock, and between them all this 
old and popular perennial is a sorry sight to see, in 
most localities, after the month of June. Thereis a 
sort of rust, so called, which is really a fungus, and a 
disease known as the leaf-spot, which shows itself in 
dark blotches. There is also a third disease known 
as leaf-blight, which generally destroys the foliage as 
it spreads over the plant. The only remedy, so far 
as I know, for these fungoid diseases which threaten 
to put an end to Hollyhock growing, if not promptly 
checked, is the application of Bordeaux mixture at 
least once a week during the growing season. 


Palms and Ferns for Sitting-Room. All things 
considered, I would choose a Kentia Palm for sitting- 
room culture—either Belmoreana or Fosteriana, 
There are other most excellent Palms, but these are 
exceptionally robust and vigorous. Some would 
prefer Areca lutescens. This has rather finer foliage 
than the Kentia. Phanix reclinata is a strong 
grower of spreading habit and of easy culture. So is 
Latania Borbonica—the “Fan Palm.” The most 
desirable Fern for sitting-room use is the old 
Sword Fern, Nephrolepsis exaltata, or its sport, 
Bostoniensis. If one of the Adiantum class is pre- 
ferred I would advise cuneatum. Give all Ferns a 
light, spongy, porous soil, and keep them out of the 
sun. Water moderately. 


Plants for Tropical Effect. Among the best of 
these is the Canna. By a careful study of the cata- 
logues you can select varieties having dark or light 
green foliage or sorts with leaves of a coppery 
bronze. One should give due attention to these 
details, otherwise he may not secure the results he 
has in mind. Caladiums are also most effective if 
they are given a rich, moist soil. The Ricinus, or 
Castor Plant, is one of our best plants where large 
and stately effects are desired. This is easily grown 
from seed. It. should have a place in the centre of 
groups because of its size. Well-grown plants often 
reach a height of ten feet, with leaves three feet 
across. The Bananas I do not consider very desir- 
able, because their foliage is pretty sure to be torn 
and disfigured by winds. Cannas seem to be the 
“standby "’ by general consent. 


Fuchsias. Procure new plants this month or next. 
Put them in a soil of leafmould and sand, if possible. 
If it is not obtainable use loam containing enough 
sand to make it light and porous. Water well and 
keep in a light place. As soon as the pots are filled 
with roots shift to larger-sized pots. Another shift 
may be necessary in June or July. Keep the soil rich 
by mixing some finely ground bonemeal with it 
occasionally. One can generally tell when more 
plant food is needed by the appearance of the plants. 
If they slacken growth or the leaves or flowers 
become small be sure more nutriment is required. 
In order to grow good Fuchsias the plants must be 
kept growing well all the time—that is, during the 
flowering season. When the plants show a tendency 
to rest, as they generally will in October or 
November, withhold water, and when they are rather 
dry put them in the cellar to winter. It is impossible 
for me to say which varieties are best. This is a 
matter of taste. Personally, I prefer the single sorts, 
and among these those having pink or rose corolla 
and white sepals would be my first choice. The 
Fuchsia is one of our best summer flowers. 
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in yard. ‘They are hardy ever- 


LOVELY TEA ROSES 


“_ THE GIANT ROSE COLLECTION 


These Roses will bloom Svesty this Summer, either in pots or planted 
»loomers. 

you in good condition anywhere in the United States. 
Yellow Tea, rich Golden Yellow; Preciosa, deepest Crimson; 


We guarantee them to reach 


0c 


Mrs. Robert Garrett, 


brightest Pink; Maid of Honor, a lovely Blush; L’Innocence, superb White; Empress 


Eugenie, the sweetest of al 
of many colors; Sweet 


Shading to Silvery Peach. 


roses; Princess Alice de Monaca, Creamy White and Ros 
Little Queen, Daffodil Yellow, with Orange Shadings; Lottie 
The above 10 lovely roses for 50 cents. 


Blush; Jewel, a rose 
aumgardner, Carmine 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS 


10 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 10 kinds, . e . 50c 
10 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, A : : 50c 
20 Choicest Gladiolus, . . > : . . 50c 
10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different, ; ‘ ‘ 50c 


12 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, 
16 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, 
10 Coleus, will make a bright bed, 
Our Catalogue free. Order To-Day. 


FFF 


Address 


THE GREAT ' WESTERN PLANT CO., Box 29, Springfield, Ohio 





FRANCES E. WILLARD 


The Grandest White Rose in Existence 


bushes. 


Camellia flower. 
It is by far the gran 
ever-bloomer, 
that 

WIL 


of the soc 
her life. 





[It IS with positive pride that we introduce 
this magnificent new white Rose. 
strong, vigorous grower, making 
‘The buds and flowers are of the very 
largest size, pure white in color, so full and 
double and perfect in shape as to resemble a 
‘The fragrance is delicious. 
There is nothing aman 
e 


ty (W.C. T. 





This Rose can be purchased of no 


CAUTION! one but us, as we are the introdu- 


cers, having bought the entire stock at a big price. 











st of all white Roses. 
This we say without any hesitancy. It is a true 
belonging to the Tea 
family. It was eminently fitting that we named 
this Rose in honor of the hallowed memory of 
zyrandest of all women, FRANCES E, 
-ARD, the great apostie of Temperance 
and Purity, the White Rose being the emblem 
tee U.) for which she gave 
We are the introducers of this Rose, 
and control the entire stock, 
cate of registration from the es Society of American Florists.” 
»rice low for such a grand rose. 
Jot more than three plants will be sold 4 any one person, 
arriv al, postage paid, to any post-office in the om } oy 


It is a 
handsome 


roses to compare it to. 


Rose 





having a certifi- 


We make the 
cents each; 3 for $1.25, 


Strong plants, 50 


We guarantee safe 


ORDER TO-DAY, while stock is complete, and say 
when you desire plants shipped. All orders filled in 
rotation. Catalogue of all kinds of ROSES and Plants 
FREE! Write for it to-da We are the largest rose 
growers in the world, py Be 


GOOD & REESE CO., P. O. Box S, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





MAKES THE LAWN BEAUTIFUL 





HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
Adds to the attractiveness and value of the home. STRONG 
AND DURABLE; keeps out everything but the sunshine. 
Unequaled for School Lawns, Church Inclosures, Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Private Lots, etc. Catalogue free. 

HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 61, Ellwood City, Pa., or 
~ Room 21—309 Broadway, New York City 








Kokomo Ornamental Donna 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CoO. 


Catalogue free. 498 Worth St., Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 





sveeeeveeeee 





POeeeeeeeereeerrere 


50 DESIGNS. CHEAPER THAN WOOD FENCE 
SPECIAL PRICE TO CHURCHES Anp CEMETERIES 
CATALOGUE FREE. Address UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 
901 N. TENTH STREET, TERRE HAUTE, IND., U.S. A. 


A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
are not so con- » TRIAL 
Warr as the 30 DAY FREE 
we offer on every incubator we make. Every 
one self-regulating and 
SH, one se Over 15,000 
BANTAMS in use; hatching 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send 4 cents for No, 77 catalog. 
Buckeye Ineubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


ORNATE FENCE 


For Yards and Lawns. Substantial, 
Durable and Cheap. 

i L SPECIAL PRICES 
TLDS For CHURCHES and CEMETERIES. 
iy WATT YI 20 Designs. Cata/ogue FREE. 















“se veered, ae 








- COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
ee Box 75. Winchester, Ind. 
















Income from Eggs 


And poultry makes many women independent. With small 
space you can hatch eggs and raise pullets for market or 
for egg makers with the Ertel 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


Built on same principles as 
the famous E£rte/ Victor 
incubators, Complete and 
absolutely self-regulating. 
Hundreds in use. Gay 
50 to 100 eggs. Write for 
catalogue, free. 


GEORGE ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


SEED Sit FREE 


BILL 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my # 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever, anda 1 
BILL, good for 10. werth of Seeda, for trial, a 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Planta, Roses, 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc., at lowest prices. Nine @ 
tles offered without names. I will pay #560 FOR A NA 
for each. Many other novelties offered, including Gim 
Sey money-making plant. Over 20 varieties shown 


1100 in cash premiums offered. Don't give y ‘Jae 











oT 


until you see this new catalogue. You'll be surpri 
bargain offers. Send your name on a postal for catalogue 
It is FREE to all. Tell your friends to send, too. 


PF. B. MILLS, Box 32, Rosehill, Onondaga Cou Nee 


RUNS ITSELF! *.2." 

operation as a 
gentle summer shower. You rt a light and 
the PETALUMA INOUB joes the 
rest. No wenn. No loss. wy every fertile 
egg. 4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free. 
Petaluma Ineubator Co., Box A, Petaluma, Cal. 





—e 

and saver. Prist 
Money 32! ian 
circular, boa 
Maker «22% 
our o 

y printing press. Typesetting 
rinted” rules sent. For man oF 
y. Send for catalogue, presses 


-type, paper, to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Com 


POU LTRY PAPER, illustrated, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year, 4 montlis’ 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry bom free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 
10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. a 


ON’T SET HENS ™* ji wax. 


THE NAT'L HEN INCUBATOR beats old plan 
8 to 1. Little in price but big money mak: = 
wanted, Send for cat. telling how to get 
Natural Hen Ineubator Co., B 39, Chen vay Nee 
A. Edwards writes: “Would not take $100 for N. H. I. Plat 
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ORNLET 


Is the creamy pulp of a 
tender, high-flavored 


variety of sweet corn, 


gestible hull left on the 
cob. Asa delicate article 
of food there is nothing 
equal to Kornlet. 


number of ways 
jn which Kornlet can be served: Korn- 
let Griddle Cakes: One can Kornlet, 
two eggs, one pint of milk, one pint flour, 
one tablespoonful butter, a little salt. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods 


sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet, send us his address 


and yours, and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Spotted Calla Begonia 
Choice 


20 stevs: FLOWERS 10 buns: 


For 25c we will send the for 25c 


following choice collection 
1 Pkt. Double Chrysanthemum, hardy, great novelty 
1 Pkt. Polyantha Baby Rose, bloom in 90 days from planting 
1 Pkt. Tree Aster, new and very attractive, giant flowers 
4 Pkts. Pansies, yellow, black, red, white, separate colors 
1 Pkt. Ageratum, new and very choice, blue and white 
1 Pkt. Poppy Bractaetum, very brilliant colors and hardy 
1 Pkt. Japanese Morning-Glories, beautiful markings 
1 Pkt. Carnation, choice 1 Pkt. Brachycome (Daisy) 
1 Pkt. Sweet William 1 Pkt. Nigella, Love-in-Mist 
1 Pkt. Smilax, old favorite | 1 Pkt. Bush Sweet Pea, new 
1 Pkt. Sweet Lavender | 1 Pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Schizanthus, grand 1 Pkt. Petunia, fringed, mixed 

1 Spotted Calla, 1 Begonia, 1 Amaryllis, 

10 Bulbs 2 Montheetias, 1 Camaon Vine, 1 Madeira 
Vine, 2 Gladiolus, brilliant colors; 1 Tuberose, double. 
All the above Seeds and Bulbs, together with our new colored 
plate catalogue, sent postpaid for 25 cents. NOTICE.—A retarn 
check, good for 25 cents, sent with each collection, 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


8 tx” ROSES 


FOR 25 CENTS IN SILVER 


Strong Growing, Beautiful Blooming 


My Gem Rose Collection 
Cornelia Cook, immense pure white. 
Caroline Custer, big lemon yellow. 
Louls Richard, a coppery buff rose. 
Gen. de Tartas, brilliant carmine. 

Md. Bravy, creamy blush. 

Jules Finger, scarlet crimson. 

Md, Nabonnand, golden amber. 

Souv. d@’Aml, silvery pink. 

CE OTHER BIG BARGAIN 
wre vENTS PLANT COLLECTIONS 
y lron-Clad Reses, live out in winter, - : 


post- 
paid, 

























6 25 cents. 
§ Splendid Flowering Geraniums, double and single, - 25 * 
§ Carnation Pinks, the Divine Flower, assorted, - 36 
§ (hrysan:hemams, Prize-winning varieties, - - 6 * 
§ Aworted Plants, for garden or pot culture, - io". » 
8 Gorgeous Coleus, charming bedders, - - - - « 
8 Grand Orchid Flowering Cannas, - - - - 25 

8 Sweet-Seented Dwarf Pearl Tuber - - - 3% 
10 Gladiolus, the loveliest and prettiest of all, - . 6 * 
12 Rainbow Pansies, giant flowered kinds, - . - 6 « 
8 Magnificent Palms, worth $1.00 each next year, 2% 
8 Beautiful Flowering Fuehsias, Ear Drops, - -% * 
6 Splendid Flowering Bogooins, assorted, tice a 
10 Mammoth Flowering Verbenas, all colors, - - 25 “ 


Any 6 Sets for $1.25, or the entire 


SPECIAL OFFER 15 Sets for $3.00, postpaid. THE 


Best BARGAIN EVER OFFERED. (7 Send for free Catalogue. 
MISS MARTHA HISER, Box 54, Urbana, Ohio 









20 Pkts. Seeds, 23 Bulbs 


Most popular varieties, postpaid, 


1 kt. Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors, mixed. 
1 Alyssum, Little Gem. 

1“ Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 

1 “ Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 

1 Umbrella Plant. 

1 Carnation Marguerite. 

1 Double Chinese Pink. 

1 Heliotrope, mixed. 

1 * Forget-ime-not Victoria. 

1“ California Golden Bells. 

; * Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 


Phiox Drummondii. 
“ Poppy, New Shirley. 
Sunshine Pansy. 
“ California Sweet Peas. 
“* Lovely Butterfly Flower, 
* Giant Verbena, mixed. 
“ Diamond Flower. 
** Washington Weeping Palm. 
Japan Morning-Glory. 
nd new 


T 
we 23: BULBS —2xxhi¥aie® 
ma ine” ™ Scarlet King "’ and Variegated ; 1 Double 
Y- Tuberose; 2 frybrid Gladiolus ; 2 Butterfly 
. - Gladiolus; 4 Spanish Iris; 2 Tuberous 
Climbing Wistaria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. 
New Floral Guide, 124 pages, FREE with every order 


Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 






















A NEW LEAF 


ent one of our trees to commemorate the 
ent of the year 1900. 

Stamp for our pamphlet, which gives 

€s and descriptions of some historical 

} cage and a few suggestions as to what varie- 

of trees are best to plant for such purposes. 


- LITTLE & COMPANY 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 




















with all the coarse, indi- 


This is one of a 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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AND HINTS @ 
ied BY EBEN E REXFORD px 


All inquirers must 


give their full 
addresses. 


names and 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


‘« 


Sunshine for Palms and Ferns. A moderate 
amount of sunshine will not injure Palms and Ferns, 





but I do not think the plants are benefited by it. On | 


the contrary, I think their color suffers by exposure 
to too much sun. 


Bulb Planting in the Spring. Bulbs kept out of 


| the ground over winter lose most of their vitality 


| and are comparatively worthless. 


| 
| 








The longer a bulb 
is kept out of the ground the less it is worth. That 
is why I advise early fall planting. 


Sphagnum Moss is found in swamps. It is of a 
grayish green color, grows in thick, compact masses, 
and is so deep that one often sinks almost to the 
knees in it. It is something like a sponge in its 
ability to absorb and retain moisture. Because of 
this it is much used by florists for wrapping about 
the roots of plants which are to be sent a distance. 


Ferns for Table Decoration. The Adiantum 
Ferns are suitable for use on the table when grown 
in shallow pots. They may be raised from seed 
easily. Let them grow thickly enough to cover the 
soil. They may be brightened readily by the use of a 
few Roses, Carnations, or other flowers whose stems 
can be thrust into the soil in which they grow. 
Orchid blossoms and Ferns make a pretty combi- 
nation. So do Lilies-of-the-Valley and Ferns, and 
the feathery Astilbe. 


The Swainsonia requires a good deal of’ root 
room and an exceptional amount of water. It does 
not need strong sunshine. If kept in too dry an 
atmosphere the red spider will do it great damage 
in a short time. When properly grown the 
Swainsonias are charming window plants. The vari- 
eties which are most desirable are Alba and Rosea, 
white and pink. Give them a soil of fibrous loam if 
possible. Though fond of a good deal of water they 
like a well-drained soil. 


Freesias. 
as long as the foliage remains green. When it turns 
yellow and shows a tendency to die off withhold 
water. When the soil becomes dry set the pots 
away in some quiet place and leave them there 
until next September. Give no water during this 
resting spell. In September turn the soil out of the 
pots and pick the bulbs out of it and repot as at 
first. Treated in this manner these plants are good 
for an indefinite length of time. 


Some ‘‘ Best'’ Geraniums. The best double and 
single Geraniums for winter-blooming, and the best 
double scarlet and double pink bedding Geraniums 
are, in my opinion, the single scarlet, Athlete; single 
rose, Granville; single white, La Cygne; single 
salmon, Mirande; single white with salmon eye, 
Mary Hallock Foote; double scarlet, S. A. Nutt; 
double rose, Mary Hill; double white, Marguerite 
de Layres; for scarlet bedder, Rev. J. B. Atkinson ; 
for pink bedder, Madame Thibaut. 


Variegated Palms. I know of no variety of 
Palms having variegated foliage. Perhaps the cor- 
respondent making the inquiry has Pandanus Vettchii 
in mind. There is a variety of Pandanus (Screw 
Pine) having bands of yellow running the length of 
the leaves. Or possibly she has reference to some 
of the Dracenas, which are often considered as 
members of the Palm family because of some simi- 
larity in habit of growth. JD. terminalis has foliage 
heavily marked with red and bronze. JD. Sanderiana 
has foliage of green and yellow. 


Agapanthus. This plant is not a bulb. The 
Vallota, or Scarborough Lily—a bulbous plant—is 
often called an Agapanthus, but it is not one. The 
true Agapanthus has thick, fleshy roots, and is what 
is called an evergreen plant—that is, it keeps on 
growing more or less all the year round, It generally 
blooms in June or July. It sends up a stalk about 
three feet high, crowned with a great cluster of small 
blue flowers, shaped like miniature Lilies. It is 
sometimes called the Queen’s Lily, or Lily of the 
Palace, but does not belong to the Lily family. It 
is a lovely and a most desirable plant. 


Primula Obconica. I do not consider this plant 
a dangerous one to handle, as many persons claim it 
to be. My opinion is based on several years of 
familiarity with it. I have handled it in all stages of 
its growth, I have given it to friends, Little chil- 
dren have played with it in my greenhouse and I 
have never known of one instance of injury from it. 
I presume that some persons with an eczematic con- 
dition of the system may have experienced unpleas- 
aut effects from coming in contact with it, but the 
results might have been the same had a dozen other 
plants in common cultivation. been handied. Itisa 
charming'little flower, especially for winter use, and 
I would advise any one to cultivate it who admires 
it. The chances of injury from it are so slight that 
they are not worth considering. 


Some Good Shrubs. The purple-leaved Berberry 
is a pretty shrub if it can be given a suitable back- 
ground. The Golden Elder affords it just the relief 
needed. Both are easily grown, but are seldom seen 
outside large grounds. The ordinary red-fruited 
Berberry deserves more attention than it gets. It is 
charming at all seasons, and especially so in winter, 
when its pendent clusters of bright berries are seen 
against a background of snow or of dark evergreens. 
I consider the Lilacs among our most desirable 
shrubs because of their extreme hardiness, ease of 
cultivation, beauty of flower and delightful fragrance. 
Any one can grow them. Every one praises the 
Hydrangea and few speak of the Lilac, but it is 
much the more beautiful and desirable shrub of the 
two. The double varieties are quite rare, but they 
are very fine. Another point in favor of the Lilacs 
is their early flowering habit. The Persian sorts are 
most graceful, being of more slender growth than 
the others. The Honeysuckles are pretty shrubs 
and may be easily grown, but of late years they have 
been almost ruined by the aphis. The Weigelias are 
charming plants in localities where they are entirely 
hardy. At the extreme North they are pretty sure 
to die in the winter. Exochorda is a fine shrub for a 
large, open space. I have found it quite hardy in 
Central Eastern Wisconsin, where the temperature 
often falls to 25° below zero. 
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Giant Flowering 





NEW CENTURY 


A New Species, and the Granaest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introducea 


EAVES three times as large as any other Caladium, havin 

a bright, lustrous, glossy- green color, which is remarkably handsome. 

duce a bulb, but is increased by suckers, and is perennial. 

the mammoth leaves well above ground. 


and tall, holdin 


a heavy, leathery texture and 
It does not pro- 
The leaf - stalks are strong 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 24% 


feet broad ; perfectly immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. 
Added to this wonderful foliage effect are the mammoth lily- like blossoms, 12 to 15 inches long 
by 7 inches wide; snow-white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance 


so powerful as to perfume a whole 


arden, filling the air with fragrance for a 1g pera 
Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year round in pots. 


ot only is 


it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or 
conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. 


| Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the year. 
After flowering continue to give water 


As many as 6 to 12 


flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stalk, and are borne on stems 18 to 24 


inches high. 


worthy of the new century. 


i 4 Regardless of all we can say in its praise, the plant will astonish every one with 
its magnificence — so novel and so wonderfully effective, free growing and fragrant. 


Certainly 


Well- rooted plants, which will bloom and reach full perfection this summer, $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.00, delivered by mail or express, prepaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 


Place your order at once — This offer will not. appear again. 


OUR CATALOGUE FOR 19007 fii cttna Vegtiabie Seeds, uli, Plants and 


New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 illustrations, 10 colored 
ing Seeds, Bulbs or Plants. 


lates, will be mailed 
Great Novelties in Sweet-Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Geraniums, 


free to any who anticipate purchas- 


Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladiolus, Roses, 


Phloxes, Giant Paony, Lilies, Palms, 
Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 


Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet 


‘JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Peas, Verbenas, 








FREE, 


Burpee’s—“ DAYLIGHT ”—Fresh from Japan 









climbing vine. It will del 


For 25c 


GIANT HELIOTROPE — New Free- Flowering BeGon1as — 
Fordhook Famous sfamunetn VERBENAS— Gorgeous, new 
fringed Hysrip DIANTI 
—Fordhook finest MIGNONETTES — New starred and fringed 
PHLoxes — Graceful new STELLA SUNFLOWER and SALVIA SPLENDENS. 

Of With each collection we send, FREE, a copy of BURPEE'S NEW “ VEST-POCKET"™ 
GUIDE to culture of all flowers raised from seed, 
Remit 25 cts. as above, mention this mayazine, and we will send, FREE, 
a packet of the curious new ‘‘ SNAPDRAGON " SWEET PBA, unlike all others. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


BEST SEEDS THAT GROW, including some valuable “ NEW CREATIONS” for 1900. 
The National Prize Garden (in age gs that won seven hundred and fifty dollars cash 
prizes, was planted exclusively wit By ae 
grow choice vegetables or most beautiful flowers"should carefully study “ THE 
LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE.” WRITE TO-DAY (a postal card will do). It 18 FREE! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This new DOLICHOS, discovered in Japan, is 
now first introduced in America exclusively by 
us. The seed can be obtained nowhere else. Of 
tall, quick growth, the attractive vines clin 
to any support and soon become covered with 
immense clusters of SNow-WuiTE flowers and 
silvery seed pods. Editors and experts pronounce 
it the most beautiful, profuse-flowering, hardy annual 
ight all beyond every expectation. 
We will send a liberal packet of this 
“DAYLIGHT” DOLICHOS, and aLso 
a full-size packet each of LEMOINE’S 


L497) 


us — New Covent Garden GYPSOPHILA 


Written at FORDHOOK FARMS 
—the largest trial grounds in 
America, Tells about all the 


BURPER'S SEEDS. one who would 














| Genuine | 
Farina Cologne 


Is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


) “* gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 
the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; ‘‘gegeniiber dem Julichs Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 








Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 














Freeman’s 
Face Powder. 


Cupid declares it 
gives the complex- 
ion that freshness 
rarely seen except 
in childhood. 

pi wy 


Write for booklet,“Famous Women” 
Samples gladly sent. 


Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. H. Cincinnati, O. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH. ¥. WILLIS & € 134 South 1ith Street, Philadelphia 

















wear Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bilis One-Half 
MAKES TOUGH MEATS TENDER. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. WHISTLE blows 
when cooker needs more water, DINNER 
SETS, BICYCLES, WATCHES AND 
OTHER VALUABLE PREMIUMSGIVEN 
WITH ORDER FOR COOKERS. Send for 
illus. cat. We pay express. Agents wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 10, Toledo, Ohie 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is realy for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
fustantly for 
hathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
ses when 
pot water is1e- 
quired. Uses 
248 or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
our dealers 
lor it, or send 
free 


catalogue. 















Mess 


Joliet, Lit, 


8 Pieces of New Music for 10 


To any one sending us 10 cents we will send 8 pieces of New, 
Full Size, Copyrighted Mustle, the publisher's price of 
which is @4.00, Besides this we will send 36 pages of bright, 
i ting, il} d stories and up-to-date articles. This isa 
fair and square offer or it would not appear in these columns. 


Address W. E, ANNIS, 1262 Broadway, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


WwW. J. ADAM, 
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If You Want 
New Ideas On beau- 


tifying your home 
with artistic wall 
coverings, write for 
our new booklet, 
** Environments,” 
sent Free on re- 
quest. It describes 
many original schemes 


FOR 
Interior Decoration 


B and gives numerous reproduc- 
tions of cvlored interiors. It ex- 
plains the art of decoration in ac- 
cordance with the must advanced 
taste and at moderate cost. 
it's worth dropping a postal for, because 
it’s written by master craftsmen. 


W:P-NELSON:C 


CHICAGO 

















WALL PAPER 


Can be effective without bein 
high-priced. A good «lesign, we 
colored, costs no more to make 
than a poor attempt. Our 29 years’ 
experience and improved machin- 
ery enable us to make the best 
effects for lowest cost. See our sam- 
ples before placing your order. 
Agents wanted everywhere 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-16 Market St., Philadelphia 


























23° ST & GAVE. 


CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE 


What Will Pay You Better 


Than selling Wall Paper to your neigh- 
rs from our large sample books ? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight 
No dealer can equal our line or sell as low. 
llalf the houses in your town will be re- 


papeves this year. Write to our nearest store 
or particulars. 








TRADE 
MARK 
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Button Fastener ctiseen' sto 


10 Braided Cords (each go inches 10 
long), with needles attached, ic 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., New York, N.Y. 

















SEND POR FREE CATALOGUE, 53 STYLES AND SIZES 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, Prop., SOUTH BEND, IND., U.S. A. 







BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ac- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


. 


Revers of a moderate size, and featherboned on the 
edge to keep them straight, are worn. 
with lace the lining must be of silk. 


If covered 


Children’s Piqué Suits include a dress and a hat; 
a dress, a hat, and a reefer jacket, a jacket or a coat. 
They come in white, tan, blue and pink. 


Dressing-Sacques of alternate stripes of fine lawn 
and Mechlin inserting are worn with pretty skirts to 
receive intimate friends in one’s own room. 


Colored Lawns are heavily embroidered in white 
in open patterns. White organdies rank first, fol- 
lowed by delicate pink, blue, green and lavender 
tints with large floral desigus. 


Kid Gloves. Broad stitching adds to the appar- 
eut breadth of the hands. The stud or clasp fasten- 
ings are popular, but for fleshy wrists use the laced 
gloves, which allow for the surplus flesh. 


Girls’ Skirts. Such soft goods as challie or veil- 
ing will look better made with plain widths scantily 
gathered in front. The cheviot may be gored, also 
the piqué. Allow a good hem on the latter. 


French Veiling is semi-transparent, comes in all 
colors, trims with lace aud ribbon, and is next to 
China crépe in weight and softness. The latter sells 
from a dollar and ten cents to two dollars a yard, 


Dotted Swisses printed with floral designs are 
being taken up by exclusive dressers again, and 
white Swiss dotted with black, trimmed with black 
inserting and worn with colored ribbon sashes and 
collars, is thought decidedly stylish. 


Finishing Edges. Do not cut off the outside 
material, haircloth or lining ofa skirt after sewing on 
the skirt binding without leaving at least an inch to 
turn up. It wears better, and in case the dress fabric 
shrinks you will have a little to let down. 


Pastel Shades are also called miniature tiuts, and 
are not only delicate in tone but are so softened in 
effect as to merit the term of antique. These shades 
are handsome in cloth for demi-evening and dinne 
costumes. The colors cannot be had in cheap cloths. 


A Summer Trousseau. A bride who can spend 
three hundred dollars on her outfit should have a 
taffeta and a foulard silk gown, two organdies, a 


| cloth suit, a piqué, a Swiss muslin gown, several 


silk and cotton shirt-waists, a light woolen dress, a 
black skirt aud a washable jacket suit. 


Shoulder Shawls. As you embroider so well why 
not get a square of nice cashmere, paying about a 
dollar and a half a yard, edge with silk fringe at a 
dollar a yard, and decorate with two corner pieces 
aud a vine down the sides? It will cost you nearly 
eight dollars, but you say you are willing to pay ten. 


White Shirt-Waists of lawn, tucks, Hamburg or 
lace inserting are made with small coat-sleeves with 
just afew gathers at the top, and narrow half-circular 
cuffs which have an interlining of white canvas. 
Some shirt-waists have quite elaborate removable 
collars, but the linen collar and tie, or ribbon collar, 
are preferred for all waists of wash materials. 


Short Skirt. Cut your black taffeta skirt about ten 
inches from the floor, and in sharp, deep points all 
around, which edge with the narrow jet. On the 
drop skirt add the necessary length. Sham it up 
with old silk, and cover to above the points with an 
accordiou-plaited flounce of new goods, Add a 
Vandyke collar of white silk to the bodice to lighten 
it for evening wear in the house. 


Black Evening Costumes are usually made of net 
over white or colored silk. A Chantilly gown would 
be improved immensely if the pattern were outlined 
with spangles sewed on with fine cotton thread. A 
black crépe de chine evening gown trimmed with 
mousseline bands embroidered in jet and lace, and 
made with a white lace yoke and colored taffeta belt 
and collar, would be most effective. 


Long Sleeves. The lower edge of the sleeve 
should reach to the wristbone before the little bias 
cuff, which should only be an inch deep at the inner 
seam where it opens, and two inches deep or a trifle 
less on the outside, is put on. If the sleeve is made 
pointed over the hand it is only for the top half of the 
sleeve, the edge of the point not touching the fingers, 
while the lower half is cut the usual length. 


Renovated Silk. The foulard may be made over 
by using the present skirt for a short one cut in deep 
points and edge? with velvet ribbon. On the drop 
lining have an accordion plaiting of plain blue 
taffeta, making it sufficiently long, and use the 
taffeta for the belt and yoke with rosettes of velvet 
ribbon. An afternoon house dress may be made with 


| a demi-train eighteen inches on the floor and quite 


pointed in effect. 


Spring Suits. If you want one for calling, wed- 
dings, and nice occasions generally, get a light gray 
or tan in a light weight of ladies’ cloth, and have it 
made up with white silk or lace revers, collar and 
plastron. If you need the suit for all times and 


weathers, journeying, shopping, etc., arough cheviot 


in blue, medium gray or brown, worn with a silk 


| shirt-waist, will give better wear, but naturally it will 


| 
| 


not be as attractive in effect. 


Black Grenadines will naturally share the favor 


extended to open-meshed materials, so make yours 
over while it is in style. Have a black taffeta lining 
and fit the grenadine smoothly over the front and 
sides, with the lower edge scalloped and finished 
with a tiny mousseline ruche resting upon three 
narrow bias ruffles. Trim the round waist, sleeves, 
yoke and collar with pink taffeta tucked, and edge 
the grenadine fronts with a mousseline ruching. 


Summer Sewing. Use Mechlin lace on your 
organdies, and have plenty of pretty accessories in 
ribbons for the two white dresses. Make an Eton 
jacket to wear with the piqué skirt. Use your rem- 
nant of black taffeta for an Eton fitted to spring outa 
trifle below the waist-line, and made with scalloped 
edges, a flared collar, and revers of white taffeta or 
satin. Line the jacket with the same white fabric. 
When worn with the skirt to match, the vest and 
collar may be of white or colored silk, with lace folds 
about the neck, ending in a jabot at the belt. 
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Pee more scientific and delicate 
f 


MRS. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Wife of ex-Vice-President, 
MRS. B. R. TILLMAN, 


MRS. ELIZABETH B. GRANNIS, 

Editor of ** Christian Nation.” 
MkS. BELVA A. LocKWoob, 

The most prominent woman lawyer 
MRS. CHAKLES D. SIGSBEER, 

Wife of Captain Sigsbee, U.S. N. 





We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from any other floating white soap — 
made of better materials and by latest perfected methods. 
your own grocer has not FAIRY SOAP on sale, send 
your own, and we will send you a full-sized cake, absolutely free of charge. 


The following are a Sew of the many prominent people who use and highly recommend Fairy Seap: 


Wife of U.S. Senator Tillman, of South Carolina. 


Appress Dept. A, THE N, K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CuicacGo, ILL. 


us his name and address, as well as 


MRS. MARION BUTLER, 

Wife of Senator Butler, of North Carolina. 
P, J. FRANCISCUS, C.5S.C., 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Mrs. W. A. HARRIS, 

Wife of Senator Harris, of Kansas. 
MRS. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

Wife of Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana 
SENORA INES G. DE INFANTE, 

Wife of Minister from Chili. 











Ye Old Hickory Chairs 


(NOT ANTIQUE) Are old-fashioned 
comfort with modern 
workmanship, wrought 
from Nature’s best 
and most-last- 
ing material, 


Rustic 









This most beau- 
tiful and lasting 
furniture, made 
from the choicest 
white hickory me 
ling, with the bar 
on, is in vogue to- 

ay as in your 
grandfather’s time. 

If your dealer 
does not keep them, 
write for iilustra- 
ted catalogue, free, 
showing 65patterns 
and unique Twentieth Century styles of ckers, 
Settees, Tables, and all varieties of Rustic Furniture 
for Lawns, Verandas, etc., for Homes and Clubs. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Martinsville, Ind. 


RE 






No. 82 CHAIR 
delivered Free to 
any R. RK, Station east of the Rocky 
Mountains for $2.75. Two for #5. 
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The 
Hi . 
Question 
Easily 
Settled 
oe : 
es a) HEN you see in bd 
L Essie! our new cata- = 
ee em lOgue sixty-fiveofthe = 
most artistic designs 


ever produced for the money, embracing all the & 
latest things in modern mantel architecture. We 


CAME MORE 


LLERLEVLELLLLI LALLY 


prices and 


A TA AA SA BD 





S to the fireplace, free. 


KING MANTEL COMPANY 
623 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn 
CRVARS: GLE GAM is 











SAMSON). 
SUSPENDER! @= 


A © ES 
Have Been Wishing For 

A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
cents; 12, 14 years, 65 centa. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 


KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 








sell direct to the consumer at manufacturer’s = 


Send for our little book. “How” tells all about # 
how to select and arrange everything belonging = 


We Pay the Freight : 








Established 37 Years 
The Largest Mair Store ln 
the World 


PL. SHAW 


Natural as 
oue’s own 


Wigs hair; detec- 

EG —— tion impossible. 

We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 

Wavy Switches *ari'a7s, w. 
NEW STYLES 

Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
54 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), New York 














Six Doilies Free 
Pure linen, handsome new designs, 
6 in. square, all charges prepaid. All 
ready towork. Only 1 lot of 6 to each 
person. We do this to introduce our 
illustrated 96 to 144-column monthly 
yaper into families where it is un- 
Cosem. Send 10c. silver or stamps and 
we will send THE HOME MONTHLY 
to you 8 months, and the same day 
forward you a set of 6 handsome doilies Free! 
THE HOME MONTHLY, 88 Purchase Street, Boston, Mas. 


BEAN ACTOR or ACTRESS 


‘ 
Learn this noble profession at 
home, through the Desbergef 
Method, also Elocution, Oratory 
and the Memory to retain volumes. 
“The Art of Acting,” with filty 
portraits of leading actors and ac 
tresses, sent free to all ad 

The Educational Institute of Drams 


Dept. K, St. Louis, Mo. 


Famous Pictures 
One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 


Size, 54%4x8. 1500 subjects. 





ZW wrrarsArn’’ go 














Authors and homes, famous paint- 
ings, architecture, etc. 150 on Life 
of Christ. 100 Madonnas. Send 
two 2-ct. stamps for four sample 
pictures and 24-page catalogue, illus- 
trated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 





PUT YOUR GARMENTS AWAY IN 


Odorless Moth and 
PAIGE’S Sirs 5 
You have them perfect for next season. 
No Moth. No Dust. No Odor. - 


SIZES 
22 x 80, 50¢ each. 24 x 48, O0e each. 30 x 50, Te ea 


Ask your MERCHANT to procure them for you. 
or send postal-note to 


GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers. St. Louis, Mo. 
—— 


Send 10 Cemts ysis "Sr Wasn sm 


to work it, and os 








| Illustrated Catalogue of Stamped Goods. a 
PHYLLIS ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., Boston, 





“HOME STupy esos 


manship, Civil Service and English Dette 
qualifies for GOOD PAYING position. Success 
Low rates. Catalogue FREE. Trial lesson, 10 cents. 


Bryant & Stratton, 102 College Bldg., Buffalo, "i 
THE WHOLE Ii! d ds of interesting ie 


in all cities and countries, for 


exhibitions. Paying business for mem 
WORLD little capital. Particulars and 256 - page 

MAGIC LANTERN book FREZE- Pad 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, 
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BY EMMA M. 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. | 


v | 
Dress Collars are cut with two points to stand 


upright at the centre back or just behind the ears. 


Ginghams are very sheer and come in dainty ; 
colors, showing plaids and stripes. Printed dimities —_ _ Br ih a a — 
in medium patterus have reappeared. Tae 


Soiled Jacket Collars may he cleaned with Three New Ladies’ Collars 


naphtha, rubbing it on with a clean rag and keeping ERE are three of our latest and most stylish collars for 
away from fire or light while using it. ladies. We make collars for ladies and children with the 





same care and of the same choice and expensive material ; 
that we put into our men's goods. We give the widest variety ’ 
of styles and the very finest of materials for the same price } 
you pay for unsatisfactory goods. If you do not find them 
i at the stores, send us 25 cents, and explain what size, style 
| | : and width you want, and we will send you two of the most 

| stylish and altogether satisfactory collars you ever saw. If 
they do not satisfy you perfectly, we will refund your money 
cheerfully. Send for our free “‘ Style Book for Women and ff 
Children,’ or our “Style Book for Men,” or both, if you | 
. wish. They show just what collars ought to be worn — the : 
S i . very latest and best. 
| 


Yokes, Entire Gowns, cuffs, tiny jackets, vests, 
tight-fitting girdles and straight panels on the backs 
and frouts of skirts will be of heavy lace. 


Do You Embroider? 


Home Needlework Magazine is admitted to ve the 
best paper devoted to Fancy Work, Art Needlework, 
Lace Making, Crocheting and Knitting. It is pub- 
fished in January, April, July and October. ine 


Becoming Colors. A sandy blonde may wear a 
light shade of rose pink, but not the revived old rose | 
shades of a crushed strawberry cast unless she wishes 
to look yellow and faded. 











Jiiustrations. Splendid Colored Plates, Instructions A Summer Waist in the popular shirt fashion ra ‘ HOLMES & IDE 
: and Embroidery Lessons by expert teachers. Sub- should have the yoke lined with a piece of the same partment J, Troy, N.Y. 
gcribers have the privilege of asking any questions 


desired of the editors. Designs are given for begin- 
: ners as well as experienced workers. It will keep you 
posted on the latest ideas and the newest style of work. 


The January, 1900, number, posites 52° 


canvas. Make the collar separate, 





goods, and the cuffs and collar with white linen | 





Girls’ Granny Bonnets are made of silk, straw, 
fine embroidery and chiffon. Baby girls of three 


y ri ea ‘los b caps ® 
signs, contains a valuable article on “Shading,” illus- — Sm ary No Re we close ry mee of = 
4 trated by Colored Plates. Read Mrs. L. Barton embroidery and lace with their summer frocks, 
y ’s “Lesson in Embroidery.” Subjects this . “ ‘ 
Ww = “Double Rose” and “ Morning-Glory.” Finely A Blue Silk Gown of the br ight shade called 














liustrated. Decore and Cravat Case Designs; also 
a for New Crocheted Silk Purses and Chatelaine 


Bag. A splendid number. Single copies cost 10 cents 
eac 

‘ Send us Thirty-five cents, 
Special Offer : stamps or silver, and we will 
send you the July, 1899, October, 1899, and January, | 
1900, numbers by return mail and the April number | 


when it comes out. Your money back if you don’t 
like them. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 


Oriental would trim handsomely with a white lace 
yoke, and white silk and dainty band edging of 
Renaissance lace on the revers, collar and cuffs. 


FOR ONE-HALF ACTUAL VALUE 


Be. ap-mate suit DESCRIPTION 
forcibly demonstrates le N " ‘ 
what remarkable vai: digs’ dontle-ireasted 
ues we are offering for man-made sult, matle 
the present season. of very superior qual- 
Unequaled for beauty ity Champ's sponged 
of outline and finish, and refinished all- 
and full of that Gruss. wool suiting, cele! ra- 
man exelusiveness so ted for its perfection of 
earnestly sought for loom and Sigh degree 
by swell dressers. of lustre. 
Every suit guaran- Jacket has pointed ef. 
teed. Privilege of fect in front, neatly fit- 
ted coat back, double 
stitched seams, and 
handsomely trimmed 
with best grade black 
mohair braid. Lined 
throughout with col- 
ored mercerized Ital- 
iewne cloth, 
Extra Width Skirt 

has new double plait- 
ed patent clasp, box 


























Black Tailored Gowns are usually made of cloth, 
serge or cheviot. As you are not in mourning have 
a serge gown made,.and give a touch of color to your 
appearance by a colored silk bodice and by the trim- 
ming on your hat. 


Round Waisfs. A perfectly round waist just to 
the lower edge of the waist-line is apt to make-one 
appear short-waisted. A uewer and more stylish cut 
is to have a rounding point in front two inches 
deeper than the regulation waist length. 
























FREE 
EXAMINATION 
At the express of- 
fice before payin 
any money. Ne de- 
porit required, If you 
find it equal to suits 
sold at from $12.00 to 
$15.00, pay the agent 
our exclusive price 








Tea-Gowns are not as appropriate for a young 
lady as tea-jackets. Small collars of fine lawn hem- 
stitched are worn with silk stocks. Dark velvet 
collars are not becoming to colorless faces, but you 
can edge yours on the upper part with a ruche of 
chiffon and destroy the dark effect. 





and charges. 
SAMPLES FREE 


When ordering, give 
name, address, num- 


back. canvas facing, 
water - proof bind. 
ing, fully lined and 
interlined. 
















SUPPORTER 




























































































P . . ber, color, bust and Colors — Gray, 
If You Know Nothing of Sewing, but want to neck t wetst wiena. bine, Lsewa 
learn, commence with a gingham or percale morning ure, inside sleeve and black. 
gown, then a shirt-waist and a piqué skirt, before ae ree yy ny om 
| attempting a woolen gown, Use good practical pat- | Our new Fashion 915.00; 
| terns, be neat about your work, and make haste | —— Hook No, 51 shows Our: Price, 
Holds the | slowly ; the best dressmakers are not the quickest. Keing Diseonneeted in Front, with Elastic Gores at sides iMag Sg, for it, $7.50 
; ; 
St h in S U | Drop or Separate Linings for skirts are now Cannot Break at the Waist Line ’ ; 
OCRt J. p | used by all dressmakers worthy to be called by that Paar aucineive flexible Sonture insures cputert, re- 
. te ' ae mn ention of shape, exceptional wear, and the snug 
= Holds the | ee ee fact that créponsags | | smooth adjustment indispensable to handsome '-.\10-172 STATE ST. CH SA 
mn too easi y at the seams to be mac e up in @ separate gowning. Where the CRESCO is not kept 1 00 THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE } 
§ f Corset Down skirt. Use a four-gored pattern with a box-plait at by dealers it will be sent, postpaid, for $ ‘ 
te ar back fora crépon. Sew the crépon and the silk Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length } 
id f ining tagether up the senme. THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. | | ) 
p. if Does away with be » Mich. | | 
1h A Broad Back is not uncommon with round shoul- this 
| i Safety Pins ders and a contracted chest, as the habit of stooping of a Parisian Model made ; 
; it Being hooked on the lowest adds to the width of the back. No pattern allows | 
corset clasp it keeps the corset for this defect in a woman’s figure. When such a | 
rk down and close to the body, condition exists a pattern sufficiently large for the } 
AW preventing the point of the back should be bought and the front pieces be taken Worth 98 
stn tyne from ge inn thereby greatly reducing in on both edges until they fit : 
the prominence of the abdomen. ’ ‘ ' 
, The HOOKON cannot become patostoned 1 Lace Insertion Waists are of Valenciennes or $4 for ° 
always comfortable, no matter what position Mechilin inserting about an inch and ¢ ar rj 
ra, > s g about an inch and a quarter wide, Be Stylish — Save Money 
al aweanes bed bg hg Slog a a. the lengthwise rows alternating with a cluster of fine ; 
ad ; : : - . 
yom supporters. For sale at leading stores. tucks, a pieceof plain lawn, or embroidered inserting Write for free illustrated 
thly th of the same or narrower width. The lace is always 4 Par -y 
and Send 50c for sample pair — si “set in’’ so as to show up transparent. In stitching “ 
HLY Send 25c for sample pair — cotton lace do not use too smalla stitch. It is apt to cut lace No. 1901.—Tiris hat, as 
day L B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. aud embroidery as well as silk. tase ated, Isa redie m size brown ) 
hs Sy | . | 
Hass. 723 Broadway, New York Skirt Lining. I cannot recommend a lining to be ee tas 2 a B | 
SW “fine, light weight and sitky under fifteen cents a Je Ried while the trimming is simple in de- 
yard.” Satin is not so handsome for trimming a 7 ack: Nt sign but very noe oy pes stylish ve? 
FSS dress as taffeta. Keep your surah until next fall and Handsome ee ik Pi. Kittens,” free for age aoa = pat peo. 
then make it up with velvet and a cream lace yoke. to retain shape, is brought comma ; 
ilk . rorn insi toe te a ‘ the crown; a huge bunch of violets 
=e Se ee SS ee Black Cat Stockings iced hehe a | 
, Ks é ’ and smaller bunches cover “ 
a across the goods if accordion-plaited. for Boys oy ag be frtaet “ 4 
tum nm all colors. For cents I 
h fift , : : * : 
af | Prices in Woolen Materials have advanced asin W arranted to ee aa ak to peur aabeelt cugeen efice. 
. P P Ls ~¢ 
ressing silk until a nice woolen gown cannot be called inex- Out r Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Drama pensive. The newest woolen fabrics are plain in ea 


"of Febru 












rmit men to 


MoNopolize all the good things of life? These cushions are 
for men —but are better for women. 


The ** House- 


. ary claims that many a busy woman who is 
om her feet *’ all day will find them an aid in removing that 
and backache. 
attach them to any shoes for 50 cts., but = 
yours may try to substitute a kind that gives him 
more . Don't let him do it 
tubber kind the ** Household” means by sending 35 cts. to 
us for a Sample pair. 


You shall have the virgin 
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Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. 
. onsite. __ Successful. 


Long established. 
Practical. 





P a pe 
of & popular publica 
tions. Our students’ 


—. 





color, usually smooth in finish, and all are light in 
weight. The colors most used are mode, gray, flax- 
tone, Rembrandt blue, etc. Gray cloth has sold better 
than any other color, and the same may be said of 
gray cashmere, Gray will be the favorite color this 
spring and summer. 


The Useful Skirt. If the descriptive adjective 


applied to this skirt is correct you do not need to 


inside. The shape of the back gore is not correct 
for a box-plait, The trimming braid can be put haif 
au inch above the lower edge in rows half an inch 
apart, sewing it on with long running stitches, 


White Materials without number, embroidered 
effects and soft-finished piqués are shown in the 
shops. This is surely going to be a white season, 
and from the advanced orders a cotton one, though 
the light-weight woolen ad silken fabrics push hard 
for supremacy. Piqués are light in weight, soft in 
finish, and in new patterns of bird’s-eye granite, 
basket and cord effects in white, colors and fancy 
mixtures. The ducks are lighter in weight, the lawns 
almost sheer in their fineness, and the embroidered 
French mousselines as flimsy as lace. 


Lace Trimming will be much used on summer 
gowns, the heavy Renaissance and the handsome 
appliqué or floss-worked nets being given the prefer- 
ence. The heavy piece laces and insertings are of 
very deep and pale cream shades rather than white. 
They come in heavy designs connected by delicate 


Two Pairs of 
Ordinary Stockings 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can't get 
them, samples sent for 25 cents a pair, Give size and state 
if for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 











sostow cepirron lengthen it as it is only an inch from the floor, but rip Kenosha, Wis. 
eS Ge > SE; out the gathers at the back, and lay the fullness in 
ed a er RE women to two narrow flat plaits on each side, but deeper on tlie 


STOCKINGS 


F A For Ladies and Children 
No supporters. Up te stay. Button to waist. 
Have no equal for health, durability or comfort. 
Ideal stocking for susimer or winter. Two sep- 
arate parts. Children's, 30 cents to 45 cents. 
Ladies’, 55 cents to 6 cents. WW not kept by your 
dealer, sent on approval, fostfatd, on receipt of 
price. Circulars free. Try them. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 











The Model Waist and 
Hose Supporter 


For Boys and @iris 


A Waist, Shoulder Brace and Hose Sup- 
porter combihed, made from finest Sateen, 
with best Lisle Elastic Flexo Grasp Rubber 
Button Hose Supporters, which cannot tear 
the stockings. 

Has Two _ of Tape Buttons, made es- 
aoe strong, which cannot come off, for 
fastening skirts, pants and drawers. 

e Shou! 














CHICAGO MAIL 


ORDER MILLINERY CO. 
Chicago, Ill, 


49-51-53 E. Jackson Boulevard 










Never 
Loses 


 Full- Shape 
Fashioned 
Hosiery 


here — 25 cents a Pair 
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: . | W NITTING MILLS, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
contributions given Vv Students | threads. Heavy lace is used on fine woolen and silk Th der Strap can be adjusted to ig | Veran'= a 
preference at . ae : att , " i length desired, and the Patented Sliding | 
Bnere successful | materials, and the lighter Mechlin, Valenciennes anc Loop at responds to every movement ; HEALTH WARDROBE 
ae Q nie Feet: black Chantilly insertings will be used on cottons. = body. a + povtocs Seetom. | BA BY > Beg. 
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Mayonnaise is always made with yolks of eggs 
and olive oil. 


Lardoons are strips of salt pork used in a larding 
needle for “ larding '’ meats, as fillet or capon. 


Entremets are savory or sweet dishes usually 
served as a second course, or may follow the roast. 


A Sauté-Pan is a sheet-iron pan used for omelets 
and for potatoes hashed and browned. _ Usually in this 
country it is called a frying-pan. 


Au Gratin means a meat, or fish, or vegetables 
mixed in cream sauce, baked in the oven and served 
in the dish in which it is cooked. 


Marinade, or Marinate, means to put the articles 
in a sort of pickle; for instance, as for a sour salad, 
the meat is marinated for au hour, which means 
covering it with vinegar. 


Aspic is a savory meat jelly. White aspic is a 
savory milk jelly used to cover cold meats. Red 
aspic is a savory tomato jelly used alone as a salad 
or as a garnish to cold beef or mutton. 


Advantages of Hot Milk. Hot milk is recom- 
mended because it must be taken slowly. Milk is 
rendered more difficult of digestion by boiling. Do 
not allow milk to heat-antil a skin forms on the top. 
Heat it quickly and use it at once. 


Pistachio-Nuts are imported and used for sweets. 
They are the fruit of the Pistacia vera. The nut is 
much the shape of a pea or ground nut, green in 
color, and has an almond flavor—in fact, much 
so-called pistachio ice cream is colored green and 
flavored with almond. 


Stale Bread is recommended for dyspeptics be- 
cause it requires mastication. As the primary diges- 
tion of bread is in the mouth, the longer it is held 
there the better for the person eating it. There are 
so many different kinds of indigestion that it is 
impossible to prescribe a line of diet that will fit 
every case. 


Whole Wheat Gems made from sour milk and 
soda might be given to a child six or seven years old 
once in a while, but do not give food of that kind to 
a child four years old. He needs bread that has 
been toasted hard and some of the lighter cereals 
thoroughly cooked. A hot gem at night fora child 
who has a weak stomach would be most injurious, 


Strawberry Jelly. To make strawberry jelly, mash 
and strain the strawberries, which should be a little 
under-ripe. Measure the juice and allow one pound 
of sugar to each pint. Boil the juice for five min- 
utes ; add the sugar and boil until it jellies. Try it 
by putting a little in a saucer and standing in a cool 
place. If it forms a jelly, take it at once from the 
fire and turn it into the glasses. 


Lemons Contain Vegetable Salts aid they also 
contain citric acid. These salts have frequently a 
decided action ou the blood ; for instance, lemons are 
used on shipboard to prevent scurvy caused by eat- 
ing large quantities of salt meat. Hot lemonade 
would not be good taken every night. There are 
many excellent foods that would be detrimental if 
taken under certain conditions and in large quantities. 


Cooking Wheat Preparations. 
rations, such as farina, wheatlet and farinose, should 
be sprinkled dry into a saucepan of boiling water. 
Stir until they reach the boiling point and begin to 
thicken, and then push back where they will boil 
slowly for thirty minutes. Do not cook them ina 
double boiler, although there is no objection to pour- 
ing them into a double boiler after they have reached 
the boiling point directly over the fire. 


Is Housekeeping a Drudgery? Housekeeping is 
not a drudgery unless it is made so. No matter 
what the occupation, it may be made either a pleasure 
or a drudgery. I have seen women with small 
families make a perfect labor of even looking over a 
small house, while a more intelligent housewife with 
a large family had hours of leisure. Like every 
other profession, housekeeping is easy or hard ac- 
cording to the amount of brains put into the work. 


Zwieback may be made from ordinary white 
bread; it is not any more nutritious than before 
toasting, but is more easily digested. The saliva of 
the mouth contains an enzym, a ferment, known as 
ptyalin, which acts upon the starch, converting it into 
maltose (a sugar) and gum. By toasting bread we 
get much the same result. Zwieback may be con- 
sidered a partly digested bread, and this, perhaps, 
is the reason why your physician told you it was 
more nutritious. 


The Cake Receipt you send for correction lacks 
sufficient flour. Beat half a cupful of butter; add 
gradually a cupful and a half of granulated sugar, 
and then add half a cupful of milk. Beat two eggs 
until very light. Adda teaspoonful of baking powder 
to two cupfuls of flour and sift. Add the flour and 
eggs alternately, then add a grating of nutmeg, a 
level teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
cloves, a tablespoonful. of lemon juice, and half a 
pound of seeded raisins chopped and floured. The 
soda is not needed. 


Canning: Okra and Tomato are very easily kept. 
In glass jars they keep perfectly if properly pre- 
pared. There must have been something the matter 
with your jars or rubbers, or the lids must have been 
infected. There is no necessity of losing a jar of 
any sort of canned goods. Soda would have nothing 
whatever to do with the keeping of the vegetables 
or fruit. It is not, as you used it, in any way an anti- 
septic. If housewives would only learn to be 
surgically clean they would thoroughly understand 
that sterilization will preserve everything, and that 
all other methods will fail. 


Farm Wedding Supper. For a simple farm 
wedding supper I should advise fruit for the first 


course—any ripe uncooked fruit which is accessible. | 


You might have in the centre of the table a large 
dish of mixed fruits garnished with natural green 
leaves or evergreen that you can probably secure in 
the woods, Mitchella or partridge berry might be 
used as an edging or trimming to the dish. For the 
next course have either fricassee of chicken or 


panned chicken with brown sauce and potato cro-- 


quettes, with Parker House rolls, butter and coffee. 
If you can get celery have for the third course a 
mayonnaise of celery, crackers and cheese. Then 
your preserves and sponge cake. 


All wheat prepa- 
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The Best Oilstove 


TRADE 


UTOMATIC | 


MARK 


The great success of the Automatic during the 

ast two years shows that the public appreciate 
just what this Oilstove is in simplicity, effective- 
ness and economy. 


Did You Hear Us Say 
It Was Valveless ? 


A valve will either buck or bolt; that is, it 
will clog and the flame die down or out, and if 
opened sufficiently to offset the clogging will 
frequently clear itself and flood everything, there- 
by making a conflagration, or other calamity. 
No surplus or waste in the Automatic. Oil 
comes only as burned. 


IS THE 


Wickless 
Valveless 


Blueflam 









ef 


The Automatic 
Cabinet Oilstove 

hi l . 
1p $1700, TESTED OVENS cine 
bake. Six, specially for the Auto- 


matic, $2.25 to $4.00. End Door, 
Side Drop Door or Upright. 


Most Elegant Oilstove Ever Placed 
on the Market 


Handsome Swell - Front Design 


Solid Panel Ends and Armor- 
Protected Oil Reservoir 


Easv Cleaning 
All Welded Joints 


— Mer we St zoe 0 Teen Hea 
—. of Electric Welding as used in 

. . No. 2 Hig Automatic? It is the most won- 
No, 2 Junior (same’stove without the lower cabinet), $8.50 derful Process of Applied Elec- 


Double-Lined Upright Blueflame Oven No. 13, Price $2.25 tricity yet made. 
6 everywhere sell the Auto- ‘ 
First-Class Dealers oie fbi. Take No Substitute 
IF YOUR DEALER RECOMMENDS ANOTHER, READ THIS: “ KYANA, INDIANA, July 10, 1899. 
“I feel it both a privilege and a duty to add my testimony to the value of the Wickless, Automatic, Bluefi Oilstove. 
It is so easily managed that my wife, whose sight is so impaired that she cannot see the dishés when at the dining-table, 
has no hesitation in using ours—lighting it.and adjusting the flame without <ifficulty or danger, and having no trouble 


keeping it in order. : Yours sincerely, H. L. WHEAT.” 
THEN WRITE US; we will cither refer you to some nearby Agent, or sell you direct and prepay freight within limits. 


Catalogue and Other Unsolicited Testimonials Free 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U.S. A. 





Oilstoves in the World 


Cabinet Style, but Tray Open for =& 


| and mould into loaves. 











All imquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing Stamps Or ad. 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 
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Entrées are small side dishes, such as « roquettes 
timbales, salmi or boudins. R 


Macedoine is a garnish of mixed vegetables ora 
mixture of fruits sweetened and served with cake 


Bouillon in Cups. It is perfectly proper to serve 
bouillon in teacups if you are without regula 
bouillon cups. 


Dinner Beverage. Do not serve lemonade » 
dinner. Plain water will answer; or, if you wish 4 
change, serve Apollinaris water. 


Glaze is stock reduced one-half by boiling. j is 
used for basting game and sweetbreads. The brow, 
gloss on roasted fowls is produced by glaze. 


Planking Fish. Oak, ash or hickory may be 
used for a fish plank. Have it the length of your 
oven, sufficiently wide to hold the fish, and about an 
inch or an inch and a half thick. 


Truffles are subterranean fungi, used as flavoring 
in sauces and meat dishes, They are black in color, 
and are sold in bottles and cans by all first-clags 
grocers. They are imported from France. Many 
species are known. 


The Second Course. Fried oysters might be 
passed as a second course. It would be a little om 
of order, however, as*they,are usually served with 
the salad course. Deviled oysters or keebobbed 
oysters are frequently served as a second course, 


Cost of Living for a family of two. Two 
can live in a large city on five dollars a week for 
table expenses. This, I know, is being done by a 
number of people in Philadelphia, and a reader jy 
Texas writes me that her family of five lives well on 
fifteen dollars a month. 


prs bor Liver. I really do not know what you 
mean by “ sluggish liver,” but takeit for gomedas 
you are eating too many sweets, too much rich food, 
and living too exclusively upon starchy foods, Add 
tw your diet green vegetables well cooked, creamed 
onions, creamed cabbage, cauliflower, stewed celery, 
lettuce with French dressing. Avoid all fried foods, 
Do not drink tea or coffee with sugar and cream, 


Selecting Fish. The flesh should be firm and free 
from unpleasant odor, the gills fresh and pink, the 
eyes bright. Salmon should be bright and silvery; 
cod, white and clear; haddock, the same. In April, 
on the Eastern coast, oysters, scallopr, lobsters, 
crawfish, crabs, cod, haddock, perch, rock bass, 
smelts, trout, turbot, flounder, eels, salihon, white 
fish, shad, red snapper, pike and mackerel are ip 
season, 


Whole Wheat Bread from condensed milk. To 
half a pint of condensed milk add one quart of warm 
water, half a teaspoonful of salt and a quart of whole 
wheat flour; beat thoroughly ; add a cupful of home 
made yeast and sufficient flour to make a very thick 
batter. Stand aside over night. Next morning add 
sufficient flour to make a dough. Kuead thoroughly 
Put into greased pans and 
when light bake in a moderate oven for an hour, 


Spanish Sweet Potatoes. Boil sweet potatoes 
until they are just tender. Remove the skins and 
cut the potatoes into halves: * Put a tablespoonful of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion into 
a saucepan. Cook until the onion is tender, not 


| brown; then add a tablespoonful of chopped green 


pepper and chopped red pepper. Shake over the 
fire for ten minutes. Add a tablespoonful of tomato 
ketchup. Pour this over the hot potatoes and serve. 


Fruit for Luncheon. It is certainly not bad taste 
to serve fruit as a first course for luncheon provided 
it is the proper sort. Shaddocks cut into halves, 
with the cores removed and the spaces filled with 
powdered sugar, are exceedingly nice. Pomegrai- 
ates, with the seeds removed, put into lemonade 
glasses with cracked ice, or oranges daintily dished, 
are all acceptable for a first course. Shaddocks aft 
frequently served as a first coursé”at dinner, andin 
France cantaloupes and melons come before the soup. 


Nuremberg Ginger Cake is made by beating five 
eggs well. Adda cupful of granulated sugar. Beat 
well and add a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground 
cloves, the same of nutmeg, the same of cinnamo, 
a quarter of an ounce of ground ginger, four ounces 
of shredded candied lemon and orange’ peel, 
two cupfuls of sifted flour. When well mixed, add 
half a pound of Jordan almonds that have beet 
blanched and slightly browned, and a teas 
baking powder. Bake in a rather thin sheet ina 
moderate oven for half an hour. 


Yeast Fermentation. Yeast bread is considered 
unwholesome to dyspeptics for several reasoms 
Large loaves may contain parts of the yeast — 
living. For this reason it is better to toast or 
the bread. Such bread would ferment in the 
or cause fermentation of other foods. Then, if yo# 
have intestinal indigestion, the intestines need a rest, 
and breads are digested largely in the intestine 


| Soda or baking powder biscuit would not change the 


form of bread digestion to any great extent 
would be better'for you to give up bread entirely, 
and all starchy foods, until you have quite r 


To Corn Beef for Drying. Cut a round of bed 
into four pieces. Rub each piece lightly with salto 
all sides and let it stand a day. Make a brine from 
one tub of water, half a pound of sugar, a il 
ful of powdered saltpetre and salt until the brine 
float an egg. Put the meat into this brine and allow 
it to remain two weeks. Cover it carefully and look 
at it frequently. Sée that the brine covers 74 
if it does not, make a little more and add to it | 
the end of two weeks take out the meat and 
in a cool place to dry. Corned beef may be 
but many persons think smoking destroys its favor 


Baked Sweet Potatoes with Sugar. Throw 
sweet potatoes into boiling water; boil for twee 
minutes. Take them out of the water, remove 
skins and cut them intoslices. Put a layer of 
and then a sprinkling of two or three tabl ie 
of sugar into the baking-dish, and continue until pot 
dish is full, making the last layer sugar. take 
over the potatoes half a cupful of water and P i 
the oven until they are transparent. Another 4 


to boil the potatoes until they are nearly O° 
Then pare and cut them into thick slices. Put ‘nd at 
into a baking-pan with a tiny bit of butter 0” 
least a teaspoonful of granulated sugar on each piet 
Bake in the oven until they are brown and ane < ‘ 








